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' ^ All GtntloiKii who bave C9)leS«d my Obfttn- 
llwt ttUtbg to Hnsbudtt, ui'iM ImjpromaiMc 
•f Lmdi, are delirad to traofmis the iame to the 
Author Iwreof, dircQiag their Lecten to be left with 
e. AbrtlKt, orX. Halmjbn, Bookfellcn ia St. /tuTs 
Cbnrch-Tard, and fncb Obfttratiooi IhaD be Printed 
ia the next Edition of thitBook, for the good of the 
Poblick. 
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BOOK XI. _ 

CHAP. I. Of lbs Benefit cf Rdiftng^ PlAttting, 
and Propagaii/tg all farts of Timherj and other 
Trees f afeful either to Bftilding or other methO' 
nick Vftsx 

J H E N wc contider that Trade^ 
, Riches, and Strength are iiifepara-« 
. bU, and that their great Oepen- 
dance is upon our Nary, we might 
, have hoped fo great a Concern td 
J the Nation fhould have occafioned a 
greater Care in propagating and 
tJtefervipg of Timber, that is of principal life tb 
fupport it; And though we cannot expeft to find 
many in this Age pablick-rptrited tnooeb to bav<: 

Vol. II. B fdcu 
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fach a Regard to tlie general Good, as to prefer it 
before thetr private Intereft ^ yet tbe particnlar Pro- 
fit that Timber brings to the Owners of it, as well 
ak itt Advantage to the Publick, might, if it bad not 
canfed more Care in propagating of it^ have at leaft 
{Prevented thofe that have had Opportnnities of ex- 
periencing its advantage from making that Deftm- 
ctlon and general Spoil, that hath every where of late 
been made of Woods, had they kept particular Ac- 
counts of the Profit, or been able to make a true 
Judgment of their own Advantage, which, 1 think, 
in pnoft Place!f to exceed thit of the Plough, or moft 
other foits 6( Busbandry, where 1 having my felf 
tranfplanted an Elm, that in twenty Years time had 
above twenty Foot of Timber in it, and mnft have 
had a great deal more had it not been tranfplanted ^ 
where the Soil and other Circumftflices are proper for 
it : Without a due Conlideration of particulars,no great 
Advantage can be expeSed from this, or^ any other 
fort of Husbandry ; for though Art may improve 
Nature, yet the forcing of it commonly requires 
more Colt and Labour than will turn to the Advan- 
tage of the Undertaker. And therefore, as 'tis from 
an Application of fu€h Things as are agreeable tQ 
each other, that Profit muft proceed, I fliall endea- 
vour according to fuch Method, to give the beft in- 
formation I can, of fuch Things as may be moftfor 
the Advantage and Incouragement of the Planter and 
Farmer. 

And therefore, as Trees arc of ftvetal Sorts, and 
for feveralUfes, asfome for Buildingj Utenfils, and 
Foel; and others for Fruit, Ornament, and Pleafure^ 
and that fome are raifed of Seeds, as the Oak, Chef- 
nut, Alh, &c. and fome fpring from the Roots, a$ 
Elm, Alder, and others-, and fome are raifed of Setsi, 
as\yillows, Oziers, and the like : And confidering 
that fome Trees, even thofe that are the moft ufe- 
fol, have been lately cultivated amongft us, and thafi 
there are more thai will deferve the Care of our Pro^ 

pagatioD^ 
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pagation, I (hall not tie tnj folf Dp only to the cofth 
moo Sort^ \mx, add fomething for the ImproTemenc 
of foch kind of Trees, as may l>eof Ufe, thongh not 
toflMiooly known amongft ns, that fo there may be 
an Improvement of the Species, as weU as of the way 
of ordering of them, which work, though 'cis To weu 
performed by that learned and ingenious Gentleman 
Mr. Evtfyn^ that it may jnftly be thought necdUfs 
for me to meddle with this Snbjedj yet as the dev 
fign I firft propofed, was a compleat Syftem of Hoi^ 
baodry, and that there are fereral Things for thd 
Improvement of this part of it, that I conld not o^ 
tberways have bad an opportunity of mentioning 4ind 
getting Intelligence about, that I think none bav^ 
treated of yet, I was upon this account under a N6» 
ceOity of making a fmall Treatife of this SubjeA, put- 
fnant to fomethtng of a different Method, than bath 
hitherto been done ; vtrhat I fhall meddle with being 
bnt a fmatt part of what Mn Evetyn hath done, and 
I fliall take Care in the following Defign to avoid as 
flincb as I can, what may any Ways be prejudicial td 
one that deferves the chief Honour of fo ufefel a Sub- 
jed, he having been the only Promoter of this ad van-^ 
tageons Part of Husbandry. 

For the Propagation of Trees, I Iball not recom- 
mend the waiting for a fpontaneons Produd, except 
where the Ground is very full of Roots and young 
Wood, becaufe of the length of Time that fuch Pro- 
dudion requires, and becaufe tb^t neither Planting 
lior Sowing are any hindrance to it ^ nor (haD I de- 
termine in this Place which is the beft way of raifing 
of Trees by Seed, or by the Tranfplantation of foch, 
as we find to have raifed themfelves from the Seed^ 
or that fpring from the Mothet-roots of other 
Trees, Jbeanfe t (hall have an Occafion to mention it 
bereafter^ and to give ad Accoiinc of feveral parti- 
tulat Experiments relating to each feveral Way.^ I 
%egia with the raiGng of Trees by Seed, as beinf" 
«rhat moft ^ Nccefiity be th^ firft Work in .mof 
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plsrtrs, bccanfeothcrTrecsarenot to be bad to make 
Plantations with^ !D Older to which, it will bene- 
ctflaryfiift to treat, 

^ Chap. II. Of the Soil. 

WHich being the Foandation of this Work, and 
there being fucha vaft difference between the 
growth ot fome Woods and others, upon the account 
of the Gronnd they grow upon , it may be neceflarjr 
(tlio' I (ball h;:ve occation hereafter to treat of the 
particular Soil that each Plant icqoires) to prcmife 
ibme general Rules concerning it ; tor though Trees 
will many times thrive on courfc Land; yet thebeil 
Sottof Landsfor moil Trcesisthe deepeftand richcft 
Soil, which always produces the Tall eft Trees, all 
Trees commonly growing Ihrubby, unfruitful or 
fpreading of their tops, where the Soiliseitherdry 
cr fballow: AndlhoTomc Trees covet to run juft 
under the Sniface, yet I think 'tis generally occafion'd 
from a want of depth of Earth; and where there is 
not a fofficient depth to cool the Roots and keep 
thcra moift, they are neither lafting nor profperous, 
though fome Trees, as Beech, Hazel, Holly, &c. af- 
fcfr gravel and faDdy Land, and Aquaticks moift and 
boggv i yet for the moft profitable and ufcful Tim- 
ber, 'tis necelTaiy to have a deep Soil, and in fuch 
places Trees do no hurt to the Land by fucking of 
the heart away from any thing that fliall be fown upon 
it. However, I am notior imployiugof Land worth 
cweftty or thirty Shitiings an Acre for this ufe, far- 
ther than by planting of the Hedgc-rows, bccanfc 
many forts of Lands not worth above five or Ten 
Shillings per Acre, are near as good j nay, there arc 
fome (orts of Landsthac are not very good for citheS. 
Corn or Grafs, that will bear very good Trees, 
fomeof the hazelly Brick-earths in ^j/C'i', and foi 
forts of heathy Lands. If thofe that have opporttH-^ 
nicies of oiaklng any particular ObfervatioQi about the 
Nature 
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Natore of focb Soils, and of the growth of the Trees 
opoQ them, will fend them to the Publilhers, I iball 
take care to add them in my next Volume, and make 
fnch ufe of them, as I believe will be of poblick Ad- 
vantage. Some Earths have a good Soil above, and 
nnderneath, Gravel, Sand, Stones, Slate, cold bar- 
ren Clays, and cold Spring; ^c. a Planter or Raifer 
of Trees oilght to confider :the under Soil, as well as 
the fuperficies of the Earth, and. to obferve that the 
worfe yoor Land is, the worfe it will be for tranC- 
planting j and thcrefoi e the railing of Trees by Seed 
on barren Lands is much to be preferred, becaufe ic 
allies them to it^ and makes both the Plant and the 
Soil the more natural to each other ; but feeing all 
forts of Land Ibew what they are inclined to by their 
natural Prodnd, and what the profiijt will be by the 
growth of the Trees,, and the Shoots they make, ic 
VviO be beft to fute your Seeds, and your Soil one to 
^nother^^and likewife to calculate your profit by tho 
(ame RdI^« Tho' even iq this Cafe,too great Additions 
9nd Helps, may be aflfof d<|d to Mature with a little 
coff and labour, as 1 ihaD have OQcaiioa (o Ibew hern^; 
aftei;. ■' \ ^ 



Chs^p, III. Of Seeds. 

CI Hufe Such Se^s a^ ape mature, ponderous agd 
j.fooud, and that eafi)y fhake from the Boughs be<f 
ing taken from the tops of the youngeft and oiofl: thrir 
ving Trees, and gathered when they arc ready to fall, 
which 4o(h for the odoft part dired the beft time for 
the fowing of them, (which for moft forts of Seeds is 
about November) except your Land is very cold or 
moift, there a vernal fowing may he be|ter -, Acorns, 
Maft, and other Seeds, being what may be kept \yell 
for the Spring Seafon, by b^'ing barrelled or potted 
up with moift Sand or Earth, and laid S. S. S. during 
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ter, at the end of which, you will find them 
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fl^ronted, wbich being committed to the Earth by a' 
careful hand, will beas apt to take, as if fown earlier^ 
and by this means better efcape the Vermin, viho are* 
very greedy pf fpoiling the Winter Sown Seed, and' 
they are not fo eafily damaged by the incrcafingheat, 
as thofe fown in the beginning of Winter,' efpecially 
in loofe hot Grounds ; and therefore, it yon have oc-' 
cafion to prefer ve mueh Seed, chufe a fit piece of 
Ground, and with Boards raife it three foot high, and 
lay the firft lay vikb fine Earth about a Foot thick, 
and another lay of Seeds^ Acorns, Mad, Keys, Nuts^ 
flaws, &c. promifcuonfly or feparated with a little 
Mould fprinkled amongft them, aind let the third, or 
upper lay be of Earth or Sand, or you may bury the 
Seeds in dry Sand or pulverized Earth, either barrelled 
or laid in heaps in fon>e deep Cellar to preferve chen^ 
ifrom the rigour of the Winter. If your Seeds be ga- 
thered in moift weather, lay thefh a drying, and fo 
keep them till yon fow; them, which ouiy beas fooQ 
after CMflmas as you pkafe ; but if they fpire out be- 
fore you Tow them, be fere to ceibmiK them to the 
Earth before the Sprouts grow dry; . 

As for the medicating or fteeping of Seeds, or the 
enforcing or inricbing of the. Earth by Compol!;, ire. 
for Trees of thi$ kind, 'tis a charge (h^t would much 
difcourage the Work> and what is neiedlefs, becaufe 
if one fort of Mould be not proper for one kind of 
Tree, it may be for another ^ out if yoQr Seeds of 
Kernels prove extraordinary dry, if you lay then) 
twisnty four hours in Milk or Water, only impregi 
nated with a little Cow-dung, it may do well to for- 
ward their fpronting, efpecially if you have been 
hind red from the former Preparation. 
, The Shape and weight of the Seeds inform yon 

thft! ^^^^^ ^^^ ^b^ ^^^9 2nd how they may be fet, moft 

'^* of them, when they fall, lying on one fide with their 

fmall end to the Earth, from which part they put 

forth the Root 6rft, which when it hath laid hold of 

tJje Ground^ from the fame place fends forth the 
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Shoot for the Tree ^ and if they be heavy Seeds, (ow 
them the deeper, as Acorns, Cbcfnuts, Walnuts 
Peaches, Apricocks, &c. aboat two or three Tncbcs • 
deep : But if light Seed, as Elm, Lime, &-€. cover 
them only with alittlt Mould about half an Inch.deep. 

Try all forts of Seeds, and by their thriving you'll 
beft difcern what are tbeVnoft proper kiad for your 
Land, and of fuch make the main or your Plantation, 
which Sorts you may have fome Guefs at by what you 
find your Land naturally to produce moft. 

Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, you Qfrsi/m 
may raife Woods or Groves immediately from them, Trees rf^ 
which I think the beft way, where you dedgn a large Seed* 
Plantation, and i^efolve to employ the Land for no 
other ufe, and to keep it well fenced. Firft, becaufe 
they take fooneft ; fecondly, becaufe they make the 
ftreighteft and molt uniform Shoot; thirdly, becaufe 
they will neither require Hacking lyor watering (which 
are two very confiderable Articles) and laftiy, for 
that aU tranfplanting (tho* it much improve Fruit- 
trees) nnlefs thejf are taken up the firlt Year or two^ 
is a conCderable impediment to the growth of Foreft- 
treesiy unlefs where they are removed from a very 
hirren Soil to a rich, and m^t with a very moi^ . 
Summer, efpecially in the tranfplanting of the Chefnut, 
Walnut, and fome others, that Ifhail have occafion 
particularly to mention afterwards ; but if you defign 
a Tranfplantation of Trees, it is bed to raife them in 
your Seminaries and Nurferies firlt ; by which means 
yon may tranfplant them as you pleafe, for Coppice- 
ground, Walks, Hcdgesj Rows, ire. therefore I 
(hall refer ^hat I have further to fay about the railing, 
tranfplanting aind managing of them, to the particular 
f>r4er^pg Q^tbem in the Seminary and Nurfery. 
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Chap. IV. Of the Stntlmry mi Nurfery cfFs 
reji-trees. 

FO R a Seminary or Nurfery of Forcft-tre« 
which is what I only tletign to treat of here, i 
is whac win be thought by many not worth the takid 
of Pains about ; but the fmali coit that attends it, an 
thefmall Qjiantity of Land requifite forfuch a Ufi 
with the Advantage you will Had by it in fiiliog n' 
your Hedge-rows, and other walte uncultivated pli 
ces, will quicltly convince you of its ufefulnefs, aal 
therefore having made choice of yoor Seeds, cho( 
out fome fit piece of Ground that is well fenced, refpt 
^ing the South Eall:, ratherthan the South, and we 
iheltred from the North and Weft. Let it be clearc 
of all trumpery, and If large, it may be plowed D 
firft, becaufe it will make it dig the calier, and aft* 
that, I would have it dug up two fpiis deep, and a] 
the upper part or furface of the Earth caft undermofl 
and the under Spit laid above, where the Soil is dee 
enough to bear it ^ which tho' it may be a charge! 
frit, it will abundantly anfwer in the growth of Tre^ 
afterwards, becaule they will every where have loot 
Earth to root in, and the bcfl: of the Soil under the(l 
all Trees (hooting of their Roots raoft downward! 
which is the only way 1 would have Trees advance 
in their growth in Nurferics, and not by mending oi 
itnproving of theLand by Dong, &s. as the Gardi 
jiers commonly do for their own profit, and not thi 
buyers, becaufe of the difficulty that you will me« 
with in making fuch Trees to grow,,if yoo fliouii 
haveoccafion to remove them to a worft Soil : And i 
your Nurfery be dug up the Winter before you foil 
or plant it, fo as to give a Winter and Summer fa] 
lowing to make it mellow and fine, it will do well 
At orie end or fide of which make fotne fmall Beds o 
about a yard wide, leavtnga fmall path between then 
for i\i% Seminary ■ crofs the Beds, make Tome fmall 
Tteaches 
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Treaclies at about a Foot diftaDce, into which throw 
the Sceds^ but not too^ thick, covering them wich a 
Rake, according to the depth before directed i but 
jfyopdefigntheraifing ofOaks, Walnuts, Cbemnts, 
i^c. the beft way is to fet them as they do Beans, and 
at about a Foot diftance, which is to be done abooe 
the latter end of 03ober for the Autumnal fowing^ 
and in February for the Vernal ^ fix Bulhels of Acorns 
will fow or plant an Acre of Land at a Foot diftance^ 
which I tbink enough in the Seminary, becaufe they 
(hoBld be weeded by hand^ and the fpaces between thcf 
Beds' wiD giire room enough to come at them. 

If your Nurfery is of a Gravelly, Stony foil you'll 
do wen to pick out the ftooes as often as you dig ic ; for. 
Stoqes, lying near the Roots of Trees, do often fret 
and gall them, and fpoil not only the Roots, but alfo 
occafion Cankers ; and likewife, if you mix Clay or 
brick Earth with it, or Marie to make the foil deeper, 
elpeciaOy your Nurfery being a Shallow foil and ape 
to bom in Summer. What Plants you gather or dr^vr 
out of Woods plant immediately, for their Roots a^ e 
very apt to Mortifie or harden and wither by the wind 
and cold air, becaufe of their coming from a warm 
Situation. 

When your Plants begin to peep. Earth them up, 
efpecially after great Frofts, at which time, thefwel- 
ling Earth is apt to fpue them forth, and when they 
are about an Inch above Ground, you may in a moift 
Sealbn draw them up where you find them too thick, 
and fet them in ftfch places as you have occafion to be-* 
ftow them in. 

Your Seedlings having ftood till June^ bellow a 
weeding or a flight howing upon them, and fcatter 
a little mungy Straw, Fern, rotten Beans, &e. a« 
fiiongft them, to prevent the Roots from fcorching^ 
and to receive the moifture that falls ^ and in March 
following, by which time it will be rotten, chop ic 
to pieces, and mix it with the Earth, which continue 

(0 do for (wo or three Tears fucceffively^ fojr till thea^ 
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the fobftance of the Kernel wiD hardly be fpent in 
the Plaot : After «?bich yon may traafplant them as 
yon plcafe, only the yoonger they are removed after 
they are three Years old, the better they will grow: 
At the removing of them you muft conGder wbetbej: 
the Place yonde&gn them for be fecureto keep Cattle 
from them while yoang; bnt if noc, and yoqdefiga 
to plant them where Cattle come, it willbebeftgrft 
to remove them into your Nnrfery, where yoq may 
plant them in Rows three Foot diftant^ and the Tre^s 
in Che Rows to be at leafk two. Foot diftant fromgacjk 
other,becanfe elfe yon will beapfctocuttbeRoot^in Ur 
ken of them op-, in thefe Rows yoa may let theiQ ftand 
till they are big enongh to plant ont, fo ai by the h^lp 
of fome Stakes or^oflies pnt aboot ihem^ they may 
in a fhort time be able to defend themfelves ifrpn 
Cattle, the not taking care of which particular has 
been a great difcouragement tofeyera;! Planters^ 
Some at the firft tranfplanting of their Trees out of 
their Seminaries cnt them df about an Inch frqm the 
Ground, and plant them like Quick v but 'tis not a 
good way for any iort of Trees that Inve a large Pith^ 
or that you defign for Timber^^trees, bcpauf^ it lets the 
Water into the one, and fpoils the Bot-end of the 
other, which is the principal Part of the Tree, by 
diverting the Pith, and by. tonfequencej the; Qraia 
of the wood too, and ib hinders it from running 
dear if you ihould have occafioa to cleaTe it into La- 
thes, Pales, ire. and, therefore I am only jbr pruning 
up the fide Boughs ; but about the TraafpUntation 
of Trees and the pruning of them, &€. I (ball have 
oceafion to take notice afterwairds ; only you moft ob- 
ferve, that having tranfplanted your Seedlings into a 
Niirfery, they onght ftill to he kept dean ifrom Weeds^ 
and alfo the Ground to be kept loofe, that the Roots 
tnay fpread the better, and therefore in the next Ah^ 
tumn^ before the Leaf is off; your Narfery ought to 
be digged a fmall Spit deep once a Tear, only in Spring 
or Summer you muft. pull or howe. m^\\^ Weeds as 

need 
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ijeed reqaires ; and I propofe cbe digging amongfl; 
the Trees, while the Leaf is on, b'ecanfe if it be done 
while the Sap is op, if a Root (hoold happen to be 
cut it will (hootoot again, perhaps two for one ; bat 
after the Sap is once down, if a Root be cot it will not 
(hoot forth that Winter^ however be not too early 
in the Seafon, nor yet too carelels of the Roots ^ and 
between the Rows yon may plant Beans, Peafe, or 
fow them with Tnrnepsto prevent Weeds from com- 
ing np, which if any cM, they fhoold be bowed op in 
Jme^ and laid aboot the Roots of the Trees to roc 
and to keep th'em moift. . ' ■"> 

Many Trees n\ay alfo'be propagated by Layers, the J^^^' ^ 
Ever -greens about ^^rtlbotoiweip ' Tide, and other ^^*'^** 
Trees about Ftbruary^ wbich is done bf flitting of the 
Branches a litille way, «nd laying of tHem half a Foot 
under Monld, with which, if fome of thfe Eartbthat 
is in toUow Trees tc mixed, or fome Pigeons Dnng, 
or if yon water thfc Layers (where the Plants are fuch 
as yop are corioos of) with the Grgonds of Beer or 
Ale, it will make them ftrike Root the better, ^nd if 
they comply not well, peg them down with a Hooke 
or two, and when you find them compleatly rooted^ 
the next Winter cot them off from the main Plant, and 

{)lanttbem forth in your Seminary orNorfery,asisber 
ore direded aboot Sieed lings; others twift the Branch 
or bare the Rind, and if *tis ootof the reach of the 
Groond they fallen a Tob or Basket near the Branch, 
which they fill with good moold^and lay the Branchin it. 

Some Trees are raifed of Cuttings taken ffoq^ the Trees of 
young Shoots, the belt of which are thofe Suckers Cuttings. 
that fprine from the Roots (except 'tis a grafted Tree 
that you defign to have Cottings from) the Cutting^ 
mult be fet a Foot deep in the Earth in a moift (hady 
place, as near as you can, and ftand near a foot out ; 
but if they areof foft Wood, as WiDow, Poplar, Al- 
der^ &e. 'tis beft to take large Truncheons, fo tall as 
that they may head above the reach of Cattle ^ and 
if you raife your Trees of fucb forts as bear a Knur or 
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bwry fffcUitJg, fet that pait into the Ground, and 
make the hole wide, paring the end of the Cutting fo 
fmooth that no part of the Bark may beftrtpp'd upia 
fectingjand keeping the Groundmoiftabout it, itwili 
fcldom fail of putting out Root? and growing. 

Many forts of Trees may be propagated from Sock- 
ers coming from the Roots of other Trees, to caufc 
nbicb, digaboat their Roots early in the Spring, and 
finding fuch as with a little cutting may be bent up- 
wards, raifcthemabovcGrouad three or fonr Inches, 
and in a (hort time they will fend forth Suckers fit for 
traafplamation; or you mayfplit fame of the Hoots 
with Wedges, or break them, &c. and coveringof 
them with frelh Moald chcy will quickly fprout outj 
which is one of the bcft ways of raifiog Elms and fome 
other forts of Trees ; but thefe things I ftiall particu- 
larly, meocion hereafter. 

Chap. V. Of the Oak. 

IShaH begin with the Oak,^ as affording the moft ufe- 
falandbeftfortDfTimber,efpecially for the build- 
ing of Ships, and what was, of all others, the moft 
efteeraed amongft the Romans^ of which there are fe- 
veral Species in feTcral parts of the World-, boE 
Mr. Evelyn takes notice only of four forts, iwo of 
which he reckons the inoft common in Ettgland^ 
viz„ the Quercus Vrbana, which he cfteemcth the 
talleft, being clean, and of a fmooth Bark ^ and the 
Xobur or Qucrcuj SUveJlris^ which hath a kind of a 
black Grain, and bears a fmaller Acorn, fpreading 
forth its Roots and Branches more than the o- 
ther, and keeping of its Leaves all Winter i thefc 
differences 1 know variety of Soil will produce, 
and thac the more thriving an Oak is, the more fappy 
it will be, and the longer the Leaves will hang on it ; 
and therefore whether thefe marks are diftinguifliing 
of the Species I Ihall not determine, but rather advife 
Ihe gathering of your Acorns from fuch a Tree as yon 
like Che kind and fort of beft. ' ' Th« 
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The Oak may be propagated by Layers^ but not Hmt r^i; 
to that advantage of Bnik and ftature as from the Seed ;M 
Dor can it be fo well tranfplanced as it may be raUed 
from the Acorn: Bot where yon defign tranfplanting 
oftbem for Walks, Groves, or into Hedge-^rows, or 
other places where Cattle come, they (honld be often 
tranfplanted ^ and the belt way to make them bear, 
it is to raife them firft from Acorns in your Seminaries 
and after three Years growth to tranfplant them into 
yonr Nnrfery, ordering them as is &ewed already, 
where you may let them ftand feven or eight Years, 
or 'till they are about feven or eight foot high, 
according to their bignefs and growth, and thea 
remove them, as yon have pccafion, without which 
care, moft Trees are very difficult to remove that are 
raifed of Seed ; the reafon of which is, becanfe *tis 
the nature of all foch Trees to put forth one down- 
right Root firft, and not the fide Roots till the Tap* 
root is got near the bottom of the Soil, efpecially in 
a loofe hollow Ground, and fo the main Roots going 
deep, the finall Roots, whkh are the chief nourilhers 
of the Tree, lie fo deep that yon cannot come at them 
to take them up, but? if yoo take them op young, 
while the Tap root is fmall and not fhoc too far down, 
yon may, by cutting offthe Tap-root about a Foot 
long, canfe it to branch near the Top of the Earth, 
whidi wiO give you the advantage of taking of it up 
with fmaD Roots when Vis removed again, 

Bnt/ome, to prevent this Inconveniency, put un- 
der an the Trees they raife of Seed about three or four 
Inches below the place where they fow their Seeds, a 
finall piece of Tile to ftop the running down of the 
Tap-root, which occafions it to branch when it comes 
to the Tile, which is a very good way, and will much 
increafe the number of the fmall Roots, and is a great 
help to its tranfplantation, and many fay, that it 
much helps a Tree where ^tis not removed, but fuffer- 
cd to grow from the Seed. fymovini 

The bcft time for the removing of Oaks andaH o- ^ ^^^^ 
ther Trees that (bed their Leaves in Winter, is in 
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OSohffy as fooQ as cbe Leaf begins to fall, or ia 
• Fthruarj )uft before the Sap begins to rife, and take 
Care: in planting of them, not to fet them deeper 
Chan tbey flood beforey for if the Roots be fi^ciently^ 
ipovered fo as to keep the Body fteady and ereft 'tis 
^ooi^h. The Pofition likewife of the Tree ought to 
.be carefnUy obferved, for the fonthern Side of the 
Tree being more dilated, and the Pores more expo- 
fed to the beat of the Snn by a fnddea Tranfpofitioa 
of the Tree in a cold time of the Year, the Tree 
will be very much prejudiced. 
Stil' ' The Oak thrives beft on the ricbeft Clay, thongh 
it win grovr well cm moift Gravel, or the coldefl: 
Clay, which moft other Trees abhor, and even in 
fomt places ftcike Root between Rocks and Stones, 
igid grow almoft upon any kind of Land, and will 
penetrate ftrangely to con^e at a inarly Bottom, and 
often make Hands as they eacountef variety of Foot- 
ing, and fometimes pnxreed vigoronQy again ^ and as 
they either penetrate beyond, or oot*grow their Ob«- 
firudtons, or meet with better Earth. But the belt 
Timber for Ships is that which grows on the ftifieft 
Land, it being the moft folid, tough, and durable; 
whereas what grows 6a light Land is light and brit- 
jtle, and not of a folid Grain, which though ^tis beft 
for the Joyner'sftfe, is not of the value of the other 
for Ships and Building ; but *tis in the moft fonthtrn 
*^ warm Parts of England that they thrive beft in ftiff 
Clay, and not fo well in the northern Parts, becaufe 
they have not fomuch the heat of the Sun to warm 
Chofe cold Soils ; for Oaks, as to the Soil land Tem^ 
perature of the Air, as Vitruvius well obferves, nei- 
ther profpeir in very hot Countries, nor very Gold^ 
but affeft a temperate Climare, which I fuppofe is 
the Reafon ot our EngUff) Oaks fo much out-doing 
thofe of all other Couotiiest And where Oaks grow 
naturally and in abundance, it ik a fign of their being 
good, their liking the Soil^ and alfo of their Soil b^; 
'- ^ ingiicb* 
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• If you would propagate them for Timber, do not 
cut off their Heads, nor be too bufy in loppiog of 
themy except it be of fear and unthrifty Branches, or 
that you are to remove them from a good Soil to a 
bad, in which Gafe 'tis neceflary to have as mocb Root 
and as little Top as you can, or that you defire them 
for Shade, bearing of Mdlt, or for Fuel. 

*Tis needlefs to mention either the ufefulnels of /^j ^yj,; 
Oak for the buildiflg of Houfcs and Ships, or to fliew 
how much our Englifh Oak exceeds that of all other 
Countries for that ufe, fome of it being fo tough that 
our Iharpeft: Tools will fcarcely enter it, nor the Fire 
itfelf confume it but flowly, as having fomething of 
a ferruginous metalline (hining Nature, proper for ro- 
butb Ufes: It isdoubtlefsof all Timber hitherto known 
the moft univerfally ufef ul and ftrong ^ for though fome 
Trees be harder, as Box, Cornus, Ebony, and divers 
irtdtoH Woods, yet we find them more fragil, and not 
fo well qualified for the fupport of' great Weights^ 
nor any Timber fo laftiog, where 'tis to lie fometimes 
wet and fometimes dry. The fine clear grained Oak^ 
if it be of a tough kind, is belt for the fupport of 
Burdens, as for Columns, Summers, &.€, except the 
Oak that is of a twifted Grain, whiich may ^afily be 
difcerned by the Texture of the Bark^ And the more 
tender fort of a fine clear Bark, as being the belt to 
cleave, is the molt ufeful for Pales, Laths, Coopers^ 
Ware, Shingles, Wainfcot, Whcel*fpoakcs, Pins, &ci 
a> the knottieft and coarfelt is bed for Water* 
works and Piles, becaufe it lafts 4ottgeIt and drives 
belt i and the crooked Oak, if firm, is belt for Knee* 
timber in Ships, for Mill-wheels, &c. And the knot 
of an old Oak iuft where a large Arm joins to t&e 
ftem, is often finely veined like Walnut. And if ttee 
planting of Oaks were more in ufe for under Woods, 
it would fpoil the Coopers Trade for the making of 
Hoops, either of Hafle or Alb, becaufe one Hoop 
made of the young Shoots of a Ground-Oak, worold 
ont-laft fix of the belt A(h. The fmaller Trunche* 
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ons'and Spray makes Billet, Bavine, and Coals, an^ 
the Barkis of price with, the Tanner and Dyer, to 
whom the very Saw-dull h of ufe, and the ZJvtc 
fwHf Mj's to make Tinder of. Oaks bear alfo a kind 
of a Knur of a cottony Matter, which was afcd of old 
for Wicks of Lamps and Candles. Fravotius in his 
SemtdU SeUaiora mentions an Oyl extraftcd cbymi- 
cally e querma Glande^ which continues the longeft of 
any whaifoevcr, fo that an Ounce of ic can fcarcely 
be confumed in a Month, thongh kept continoaUy 
Burning', and Mr. yp/Ji/m in hii New England Kst'i- 
lles, fays, that they there makeanOyl of the Acorn 
growing on the white Oak, by taking of the rotten- 
eft Maple-wood and burning of it to Alhes, of which 
ihey make a ftrong Lye, wherein chey boil the A- 
corns 'till the Oyl fwimi on the top la great Quanti- 
ties, which they put into Bladders to anoint their 
Limbs with, which it exceedingly corroborates and 
ftrengthens, and ferves them to eat with their Meat^ 
being exceedingly clear and fweet Oyl ; which, per- 
haps, iswhac our Acorns will produce too: If not, I 
think it would be of ufe to procure fome of thofd 
Acorns to plant here, which may be ealily done by 
them that have a correfpondency there. /Vro fays^ 
they made Salt of Oak Alhes, and fometimes feafoned 
Meat with it, but more frequently fprinklcd it among 
their Seed-corn to make it fruitful ; and Acorns are 
of great ufe for the fatting of Hogs, Deer, Poultryj 
6f. andformeily fervedfor theRepaftof Men too. ij 

Chap. VI. Of the Elm, ~^ 

ELMS ate of fcveral Sorts, and differ much ac-* 
cording to the Soil and Climate they grow in. 
The forts moft worth our Care and Culture are^ 
Fi'fi, the common Elm, which hath a very rough 
Bark and Leaf, fome of which are of a ronnder Form 
than others ; this fort of Tree grows to a very great 
Height and Uignefs, efpecially tbofe that have the 
tftupdcft 



Ironndeft fort of Leaves. . Secondly^ That which they 
call the <^Wttcb-elm, which kind in Bigoefs and 
Height is lil^ to the firft fort, only it hath a much 
fiDoottac^r B^tk^ and in many places is putting fortfai 
Burts A)d Jlnobs^ the Leaf being alfo fmooth and 
longi jiiic| varies qaucJi for Breadth and Length ac- 
cording^ the Soil it grows in. The third fort of 
Elm.il h| foooe called the Witch-hafle or Broad- 
Icavedf Ehn, t][ie Body and Boughs of which have a ^ 
fmooth Biirk like the Witch-elm, and the Shoot and 
Leaf is mocb^iilte that of the Hafle ; upon which ac^ 
count, : I fap^fe, it hath its Name : The Leaves in 
fome $dl|B yre of a very great Size, and where it 
tbri v» it: wiD .make very large Shoots. I have one 
of theififprt of Elms that I brought out of Derby fljire^ 
in my. Npf fery^ that hath Leaves near fix Inches long, 
and about five broad. It every Year fends forth 
Shoots of, ftmrteen or fifteen Foot long. It will grow 
to agreatbignefs, being the quickeft grower of an^ 
kind of £lro, but 'tis not fo apt to fpire lip as the other 
fort% being myre inclined to brancbinto Arms* 

ElaisfMy^b(b propagated by Seeds, vAich are ripe h^w riii- 
about the latter en'd of Marcb^ or beginning of jipril^fid. 
which gather and lay in a Floom to dry a da;^ or two. 
^nd diea iprinkle them in Beds prepared with good 
frelhtEartb, fif ting fome of the iine(t Mduld thinly; ' 
pyertfaeoj and water them as need requires. Whea 
they are come an Incir above the Oround, which the^ 
tnay do iia foot or five Months time, fiftfome more 
fine Earth about them tQ eftablifh them, keeping of 
themclean weeded for the two firft Years, and the 
fide Boughs tjrimmed up 'till they are fit to remove 
into the Nurfery to be placed at wider Diftances, and 
from thence to be removed to fuch places as you have 
occadon to plant them in. But the taking of fuch up 
as ZTQi of I piantabie fize from Hedge rows and Woods 
is much1[fi,0(e eafy and expeditious ; their not being 
kpt to ran down with a Tap-root, like an Oak, makes 
ihem more eafy to tranfptant ^ only thofe that you 
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take out of Woods, as they ftand there very warm^ 
will not thrive fo well if they are planted dire&ly in- 
to an open pice, as if you plant them firftintoyonr 
Nurfery for two or three Years, and from thence 
tranfplant them to Avenues, Hedge rows, &c. 
OfLayen Elms may likewifebe produced of Layers from a 
orSuckfiYs* Mother-plant, as is before direded, or from Suders 
taken off from the Mother-roots of great Trees after 
the Earth bath been well loofened from them. Or if 
fuch Stubs as have been felled be fenced in fo far as 
the Roots extend, they will farniih plenty of young 
Plants, which m^ be tranfplanted from the firft 
Year or fecond fuccefGvcly, by flipping of them from 
the old Roots. I Iball not trouble you about the raiGng 
of them of Truncheons or Lops, becaufe I could ne- 
ver find them to take \ only Ibmetimes fome of the 
fmalleft Suckers, when the Sap is newly ftirring ia 
them, if they are flipt off from the Tree, will grow, 
though not rooted. 
By Tftth Another way ^s to fink Trenches at ten or twenty 
^ '^' Foot diftancj from Elms that ftand in Hedge-rows ia 
fuch order as you defirc they fliould grow ; and 
where thefe Gutters are, many young Elms will fpring 
jfrom the fraall Roots of th6 adjoining Trees, which 
/after one Year being cut off from the Mother-roots 
with a (harp Spade, if you tranfplant them they will 
prove good Trees without doing any Injury to the 
old ones. 

There is a fourth way no lefs expeditious and fuc- 
cefsfttl, by baring fome of the chief Roots of a thri- 
ving Tree within a Foot of the^Trunk, and chopping 
the fame with an Ax, or making fome fmali Clefts in 
them with Wedges, into which Clefts put fome 
Stones to prevent the Clefts clofing again, and to 
give Accefs to the Wet, which cover three or four 
Inches thick with good Mould ; and one fingle Elm 
thus managed will be a good Nurfery, whofe Suckers 
after two or three Years you may fcparatc and plant 
ottt as jofl fee occafion. 

The 
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Tbe.beft time for the Traofplantation of Elms UOfrtmi^ 
in 0£hber or February : Of all Tree* cbat grow there ^'^ ^ 
is none that better fuffers Tranfplantation than the '*^* 
Elm doth, for you may remote them of what Big* 
nefs yoB will, even of twenty or thirty Years growth ) 
Day, if they are planted in a good Soil, I think thofe 
of eight or ten Inches circnmference to grow better 
than fmaller ones, provided the Bark be fmooth, ten- 
der and void of Wens, nnlefs they. are removed at 
the fifft takbgof them off* from the Mother»roots^ 
if they are of any great Bignefs when yon remove 
them* Yon mult totaQy disbranch them, leaving on- 
ly the Summit entire, nnlefs the Soil be very good \ 
it may be neceflfary to head them too, but then it will 
be convenient, as foon as you can, to leave a leading 
Branch near the Top to fpire up and cover the 
Wound; for Elm being a folt Wood, the Wet is apt 
to fink into it and tofpoil the Tree. They muft be 
taken up with as much Earth and Roots as you can^ 
and have a great deal of watering ; and the fooner 
.they are removed after the caking of them up the 
better, except you fpcedily lay them in a Trench 
and cover them with Mould 'till you have time to 
tranfplant them \ They (hould be planted on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, ic being a very great Error, in 
any Soil, to plant Trees deep, and let the Rodts be 
bandfomely fpread, and the Trees well ftaked and 
defended from Cattel : They delight to grow the 
neareft together of any Trees, which caufes them to 
run up fbiring, and prote&s them from the Winds. 

The Elm thrives beft in a rich black Mould ; efpe- 5cn7« 
dally where they can at fome depth meet with fome 
refreChing Springs or Moifture, and will grow almolb 
on any fort of Land \ and though they thrive not fo 
WdLin too dry, fandy, or hot Ground, ot thofe that 
are too cold or boggy, yet where the Earth is a lit- 
tle elevated above tbefe Annoyances, you will find 
them to thrive upon the worft Land, as may be ob- \ 

fcrved in fcnral bad Soils, where Mouqds aadB^wi^ 

G 1 Mi 
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ftrccaft upi cfpccially fomc fort of Witch-elms, which 
ia many Places grow on the drieft Gravel, though 
not to any great Advantage. 

Mr. Moort in his Natural Hiftory of Northamptoiu 
/hire fays, that at a place called Cranford^ if you in- 
clofe any Ground that has had a Witch-elm in it, and 
newly cat up, in twenty*one Years a Grove will 
grow from the Roots fit for moft ufes in that cold 
Clay, which this Tree feems propereft for, few other 
Trees liking to grow in it. 

Tlie Elm, by reafon of its afpiring and tapering 
Growth Cunlefs it be topped to enlarge the Branches 
and to make them fpread low) are the leafl: ofTenfive 
to Corn, Failure, or Hedges of any Tree, to which, 
and the Cattel, they afford a benign Shade, Defence, 
and agreeable Ornament 

When you would fel] them, let it be about Novem-^ 
ber^ Decitnber^ or January ^ after the Frofl: hath well 
nippM them, and that the Sap is fall'n into the Root^ 
which will caufe all fort of Timber to be more dura* 
ble and lafting ; and if yon find them any way un- 
tbriving, fell them, and rather trufl: to their Sue- 
ceflbrs ^ for the leaft decay in any part of them will 
quickly fpoil the whole Tree. In which particular 
they out-do moft other Trees, becaufe where they 
are once planted, you need not plaut any young 
ones, for if an old one be cut down, you'll have 
young ones enough from their Roots that will th^ve 
better than any you can tranfplant. 

But if you have occafion to ufe them for Firing, ra- 
ther flired up the Boughs than lop them ; the bed; 
time for the doing of which is in February^ and by 
that means you may canfe them to fpire up, always 
taking Care to prcferve the top, becaufe it protefls 
the Body of the Tree from the Wei which common- 
ly invades that part firft, and becaufe of its fpungi- 
nefs the Rain eafily penetrates, aud will in a Ihorc 
time perifli them to the Heart, by which means they 
firW not only yield more Firing than if lopped, but 

Timber 
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Timber too, efpecially if you take Care to (bred 
chem up once ia ten Years, and that yoa cut tb$ 
Boughs clofe to the Body, or elfe the remaiuing 
Stubs will immediately grow hoUow, and ferve as fo 
many Conduits or Pipes to hold and convey the Rain 
to the Body of the Tree^ but if you lop any let it 
be the Witch elm, which is much the faardeft and 
toogbeft Wood, and bears the beft (op ; or you ctaay 
form them into Hedge-rows by plafhing of them, 
and tbickning of them to the higheft Twig, which 
will aSbrd a magnificent Fence, and be a gooa ftelcer 
again!!: the Winds and the Sun. ^ , 

Elm is a Timber of extraordinary life, efpecially ^>'* 
tn Extreams, where it may be continually Wipe or 
Dry, ^nd therefore proper for Water- works. Mills, 
Soles of Wheels, Pipes, Aquedufts, Ship-keels and 
Planks beneath the Water-line ^ and alfo the Witchr 
elm, efpecially if knotty, is good for Wheel- naves, 
becaafe of their being the toughed Timber, and the 
ftrait fmooth ElAis for Axel trees. Kerbs for Cop* 
pers. Boards, Chopping-blocks, Trunks, CoSin^^ OreP- 
fen, and for CaWers- work, Sliovel- boards of a great 
length and fine colour j and the Roots of the knotty, 
curled fort are near as good as Wallnut for Cabinets, 
and are often fold for it, which they colour by lay^ 
ing in a wet Saw-pit that bath Oak Saw-duft in it, 
where they let it foak for a Month, which gives the 
Grain of it a black Colour like that of the Wallnut^ 
tree j and if Elm Timber, as foon as it is fawn, be 
put into Wa^r and lie three Weeks, and after the 
taking of it out be kept dry, it will prevent the 
Worms eating of it, and caufe it to lafl: as long as 
Oak, nay fome Elm*trees found buried in Boggs 
have turned like the moft polifhed and hardeft Ebo* 
ny, as Mr. Evelyn faith, and were only difcernable 
by the Grain. They make likcwife very good E- 
fpaliers, if made to comply well with the Frames, 
and kept conftantly clipped. Befides, which feveral 
]}fes, \t iqail^es tbe lecond fort of Charcaal^ vid tVxsi 
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very Leaves of it are-oot to be defpifed, for being 
gathered Grcca, and TufFcred to dry in the Sun up- 
on the Blanches, and the Spray ftripped off in .**«- 
guji, will prove a great Relief to Caitel in Winter, 
or fcorchiog Summers when Hay and Fodder is dear, 
which they will eat before Oats, and thrive exceed- 
ingly with it, but then you oughc to lay the Boughs 
infomedry places to prevent their mulling: Infotne 
parts of Herefordfhire they gather them in Sacks for 
their Swine and other Cattcl ; but feme fay they are 
ill for Bees, in that they furfeit of the blooming Seeds, 
which makes them obnoxious to the lask, and that 
therefore they do not thrive in Elm Countries. 

Chap. VII. Of the J/h, I 

kF A(hti fome reckon that there are two kinds, 

^ the Male and the Female, and that the Male 

affuAs the higher Grounds, and the Female the lower, 

1 which they eftcem the whiter Wood and the taller 

B of Growth : But I could never perceive any greater 

H diffetence in them than what the Soil occafioued \ but 

H though there is not much difference as to the form of 

■ the Tree, there is in the Timber, as ia that of the 

H Oak, fome being much tougher than others, the 

H' tooghefl; growing on the fiiffcft Land ^ but the belt 

H to cleave is that which grows on Gravel, Sand, or 

^ other light Lands. 

Hdt- rti- The Afh is belt raifed of the Keys gathered when 

fi'^- they begin to fall, which is about the latter end of 

O3ober, and during the enfuing Month, which you 

mull gather to lay by sad dry, and then fow them 

any time between that and the laltof January ^ thofe 

thatare gathered from a young thriving Tree, which 

produces the faireft Seed, are reckoned the bett ; 

they Riould be fow'd but Ihallow, an Inch or an Inch 

and an half being deep enough ; or you may fow 

ihcm upou the top of the Ground and they will come 

ap, but 'tis belt not to fow them in frofty Weather, 
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they will lie 'till the next Spring after before they 
appear, except you have a mind not to wait fo long 
for their Springing, in which cafe yoo may prepare 
them for fpearing by lay tag the Keys in Earth or 
Saod (which is the beft) JQft as ^ou gather them, lay* 
ing one La^r of Sand, and another Layer of Keys, 
, and then laying another Layer of Sand, continuing fo 
to do 'till all your Quantity is difpofed of, obferving 
to keep your Sand moift, and in a covered airy place, 
and the next January come twelve Month after you 
may fow them, and they will come up the next Springj^, 
bat do not let them lie too long uncovered when yon 
take them out of the Sand left they ihould fpear, and 
the Air dry and fpoil the Shoot. But if you would 
make a Wood of them at once, dig or plow jap a 
parcel of Land, and prepare it as for Corn ; only if 
you plow it give it a Summers fallowing to Icill and 
rot the Turf, plowing it as deep as you can, and with 
your Corn, efpecially Oats, fow your A(h-keys, and 
at Harveft taking off your Crop of Corq the next . 
Spring you will find it covered with young Afhes, 
which by reafon of their fmall growth the firit Year 
Ihould be kept well weeded and well fecured from 
Cattel, who «re very defirous of cropping of them 5 
the fecond Year they will ftrilie Root, and quickly 
furmouBt what Impediments they meet with. 

The beft time to rcnaove Afhes is in OfiFokrand NthQf^^'J^ 
vember ; they are beft tranfplanted young becaufe of ''^'"•''^ 
their deep Rooting, which makes them hard to take 
up when they grow big ^ but if you would traaf- 
plant them large, raifc them firft in your Semiuiry, 
and then remove them into your Nurfery, and from 
thence into the Places where you defign to plant them 
out, which will be a great Advantage in that it will 
inable you to take them up with good Roots, as I 
faid before of the Oak j but as 'tis a Tree that hath 
a large Pith, you muft avoid heading of them if you 
can, and content your felf only with cutting off the 
ljd9 B^iUgbs, whiQb win be better for (he Timber ,ac\d 
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be likewife fparing of the Roots, except the down- 
right Tap-root, which you may abate as you fee con- 
venient. Some cut ibe young A(hes off about an Incti 
above the Gro'ind, which caufes them to make very 
large ftreii^ht Shoots, which they call Ground-alh ; 
and 'tis a very good way where you defign tbem for 
Under- wood. 

Youftg A flies are fometimes in Winter-Froft burnt, 
which makes them look as black as a Coal ^ you may 
in fucb Cafes make ufe of the Knife, yet they com- 
itionly recover of themfelves, though it is but flowly. 
* 'Tis no way convenient to plant AJh in plow'd 
frauds, efpecially where the Soil is flete, becaufe thq 
Roots are apt to run upon the Top of the Ground, 
i)vhich makes them troublefome to the Coulter, and 
Jhe dropping of the Leaves is efteemed hurtful for 
the Corn, and at Micbaelmds time makes the Butter 
bitter when eaten by the Caitel : But in Hedge-rows 
and Plumpsi they will thrive very well, where they 
^ may be fet at ten or twenty Foot diftance. In plant- ^ 
ing of a Wood of feveral kinds of Trees for Timber, 
every third fet, at lealt, (hould be an A(b, it being 
a Timber that is faleable at any fvit. 
Soil ' A(h delights mofl: in a light dry Mould, the richer 
^ and fatter 'tis the better, yet it will grow t)n any fort 

of Land if it be not too ftifT, wet, or boggy, though 
on Banks or Rifing-grounds, near Rivers and run- 
ning Streams they will thrive exceedingly, or in wet 
Lands that are well drained. 
Vfe. The Ground-afli (like the Oak) much excels a 

^ '■'■ Bough or Branch of the fame Bulk for ftrength and 
toughnefs, and is a good lafting Timber where 'tis 
kept dry, and the Ends of it not laid in Mortar, but 
Clay or Loam. 'Tis remarkable, that the A(h, like 
the Cork-tree, grows when the Bark is as it were 
quite peeled off, as hath been obferved in feveral Fo- 
' , irefts and Parks. Some Alh is very finely veined and 
much prized by the Cabinet-maker, which they often 
haH by the Name of green Ebony, and bring it to its 
' ' - - ^ . Ivittrc 
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laftre with China Vamifii. : Bot they often vein it by 
arc, efpeciallyforGuQ-ftocksandfiicbufes, byfteep^ 
ing of filings of Iron in Apia Fortis^ with which they 
draw Veins or improve thofe that are natural, by 
tinging of them with this Liqaor, which will fink in-* 
to the very Grain of the Wood, and give a black ' 
Colour where-ef er you touch the Wood with it. 

The ufe of A(h (next to Oak it felf) is one of the 
flioft univerfal forts of Timber we,h9ve9 it ferves 
the Soldier, Seamen, Carpenter, Wheel-wrighi, 
Cooper, Turdert Thatcher, and Husband- roan for 
Ploughs, Carts, Axle-trees, Harrows, Bulls, Qars, 
Blocks for Pullies, Sheffs j and like the Elm, is good 
for MortafTes and Tenons, and likewife for Pallifade- * 
Hedges, Hop Garden^Poles, Pikes, Spars, Handles, 
Stocks for Tools, Spades, Guns, &c. So that in Peace 
and War 'tis a Wood of the greateft Ufefulnefs ; 
the white and rotten part of it compofes a ground 
for fweet Powder, and formerly the inner Bark was 
made ufe of to wripe on before Paper was invented ; 
and the Truncheons make the third fort of the mofl: 
durable Coal, and is of all other the fweeteft of our 
Foreft-fuel, and will burn even while it is green. 
But the Ibade of the A(h is not to be endured, be- 
caufe it produces a noxious InkSt ^ and becaufe of 
the; late Budding, and early falling of the Leaves, 
and therefore 'tis not to be planted for Walks or 
Ornaments, efpecially near Gardens, becaufe of their 
fpreading Roots and falling Leaves, both which are 
prejudicial to them. 

The Sealon for felling of this Tree is when the Sap 
is at reft, from November to February • but in lop« 
ping of Pollards, it being a foft Wood, it ought not 
to be done 'till Spring, that the Bark, may quickly 
ix)me on to cover the Wound ; nor fhould the 
Boughs, for the fame Reafon, grow too big, becaufe 
they will be fo much the' longer before they heal, 
and fo give opportunity to the Rain to foak into the 
If^ree^ which will quickly caufe it to decay, fo that 
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yoa mnft be forced to cut it down, or elfe both Body 
and Lop will qiMckly be but of little Value ; and the 
fame thing ought to be done when you fee the Wood- 
peckers malong boles in them, or the top Boughs be* 
gia to wither or he Dothrifty, which is a Cure Indi- 
cation of their decay. The Keys of the Afh are a 
good Pickle while young and tender; and when near 
ripe, being gathered about the beginning of Mguji^ 
they arc good to prefervc Beer or Ale, 1 having 
drank fmall Beer in Snmmer-time brewed with them 
without any Hops in it, that drank well at two 
Months old ; but if fome Hops be mixed with them 
they will do the better. 

Chap, Vni. Of theBeeth. 

TH C Beech is of two Sorts, and numbred amongH 
the Glandiferous Trees i the Momtain-Btecb^ 
which is the whiteft and molt fought after by the 
Turner, and the Campejlral or H^tld-Beech^ which is 
of a blacker Colour and more durable. 

Both which forts are raifed from the Seeds, and are 
to be managed like the Oak, which ii the belt way 
of raifmg of a Wood, unlefs you will make a Nurfe- 
ry of them, and manage them as is dircfled for the 
nanagement of Alhes. Sow them in Autumn or later, 
or rather nearer the Spring to preferve them from 
Vermin, which ara great de»ourers of them. They 
may likewife be planted of young Seedlings drawn 
out ef fuch places as the Seed falling from the Trees 
doth propagate. 

In tranfplaating of them, cut off only tlie Boughs 
and bruifed Parts two Iflchesfrom the Stem, within a 
Yard of the top ; but be very fparing of the Roots, 
that is, for fuch Trees as are of Stature. They make 
fpreading Trees and a fine Shade. 

They will grow on Gravel, Sandy, or Heathy 
Ground, either upon the Declivities, Sides or Tops of 
bigb Hills, and on Chalk or Rocks, where they will 
ftiangely 
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ftrangelf infiniiate their Roots into the drieft and 
bardeft Parts, aad in Vallies where they grow ia 
Confort they rife to a raft Height though the Soil 
be nerer fo Stony or Barren, if it be but natural to 
them } but they are very peculiar to what places 
tbey aflfeft. , 

The Beech ferres for various ufes of the Honfc- wife, tyj/. 
as for Difbes, Trays, Rims of Buckets, Trenchers, 
Drefler-boards, Screws, Chairs, Stools, Bed-fteads, 
Shovel and Spade-grafts, Floats for Fiibing-nets made 
of the Bark ; it is good alfo for Fuel, Bavin, Felloes 
of the Londm Cars, and Coal, though of the leaft 
lading, not to omit the Shavings of it for Che fining 
of Wine, and the Afhes of it with proper mixtures, 
is good to make Glafs. If the Timber lie altoge* 
tber under Water it is little inferionr to EIjjl Of 
the thin Lamma or Scale of the Wood they make 
Scabbards for Swords, Band-boxes, Hat-cafes, and 
formerly Covers for Books, &c. Bees delight to hive 
in the Cavities of thefe Trees : It is much fubjedt to 
the Worm, and therefore it will do well, fo foon as 
the Timber is cut, to lay it in Water for a fortnight 
or three Weeks, as is before dire&ed about the Elm. 
The Beech being pruned heals the Sc^r immediately^ 
and is not apjt to put forth Side-boughs again. The 
Maft is excellent for the fateing of Swine and Deer, 
to which Hogs may be drove about the latter end of 
Juguft. Some Families have by the Seed been fup- 
ported with Bread in fome parts of France^ they 
grinding of them for that ufe, and they afford a fweet 
OyL , The Leaves gathered fomewhat before they 
are too much Froft^bitten make excellent Matrefles to 
lay under Quilts inftead of Straw, bccaufe they con- 
tinue fweet feven or eight Years without being mufty 
or hard, as Straw wiU be •, and tbey are much ufed 
both in Daufhinc and Smtzxrland for that ufe. 
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Chap. IX. Of the Chefsnut. 

OF Chefsmt Trees, PVmty reckons feverai kinds» 
efpeciaHy about 7»renttun and Na^ies^ but we 
have but ooe fort common is England chat I can hear 
of. We have Nuts from feverjl parts, the largeft 
and faireft from FmagalaaA Bayonne, our own being 
very fmall and not fo fwcet as the former, but the 
way to have fair Frnic is to graft thera. 
Komm- They may be raifed by Layers, but the bell way 
f'^' to produce them is by the Nut ; for which ufe choofe 
the largeft brown and mod ponderous for Fruit, and 
the lefler ones for Timber. The belt way of plant- 
ing them is like Beans, previous Co which, let the 
Nut be firft fpread on a Floor to fweat, and then 
cover them with Sand, and after a Month's time take 
them one and plunge them in Water, and the fwim- 
mers rejcft. Dry them again for thirty Days more, 
and then Sand them as before; after which try them 
again in Water, and repeat the fame Courfe with 
thera 'till Spring ; at which time, or in November^ 
you may fee thera ; but it' you fet them in Winter 
or Autumn, it is heft f^r to fee them with the Husk 
on, which is a good Prefervacive againft the Mice ; 
it is alfo necclTary to keep Hogs from them, who will 
find them if poITible, and as they are liable to be 
fpoiled by the Frolt as well as by Vermin, [ thinit 
the latter end of Ftbnury the bed time to fet them in. 

Some fow them confufedly in Furrows like Acorns, 
and govern them like the Oak, but then the Ground 
ought to be well plowed, and fallowed the Summer 
before, and when ihey fpring, be cleanfed at two 
Foot diftance after two Years growth ; likcwife Cop- 
pices of Chefsnuts may be wonderfully thickned and 
increafed by laying the tender Branches. Such as 
fpring from the Nut are belt, and will thrive ex- 
ceedingly if the Ground is fttrred and loofened about 
the Roots for two or three of the firft Years of their 
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growth, and the faperBuons Wood proaed away^ 
which you may efteem moft of the fide BraDches to 
be : They alfo (hoot into fine Poles from a felled 
Seem, ttfefol for many pnrpofes. 

Being come np they thrire belt nnremored, there H^ ^«- 
being hardly any Tree that bears Tranfplantation "^••'^ 
worfe, in that they will Tometimes upon removal 
make a ftand of four or five Years ^ and therefore 
when you defign to tranfplant them, I (ball not pro- 
pofe the raifing of them in a Seminaty, and to give 
them feveral Removes, as I direded about other 
Trees, but to raife them at firfl: in your Nurfery, 
where you defign to let them ftand 'till you can plant 
them out into your Gtounds ; for they do not much 
run down with Tap-roots, but may be taken up at 
any time with good Roots, without that tranfplant* 
iog of them that is upon that Account necellary for 
the removal of other Trees ^ and in the removal of 
them I am rather for cutting only of the Side-boughs, 
than beading of them. The beft time for removing 
of them is in November and February ^ they may be 
planted at twenty or thirty Foot diftance for Timber^ 
and for bearing Fruit at forty, but for other* ufes a 
great deal nearer. 

I may here bring in the Horfe-chefsnut, which hO'Horfe 
iog eafily increafed by Layers grows into a goodly ebefinut* 
Standard, bearing a fine Flower, and is now all the 
Mode for Walks and Avenues in France^ being at firft 
brought from Conftantmofk to fTtenna^Md from thence 
to France^ though direQly from the Levant to our 
Climate, where it grows very fpeedily to a large 
Stature, efpecially it planted in a rich Soil near Wa- 
ter. They will bear Nuts here, which are ripe a* 
bout the latter end oiAngufi^ or which they may be 
raifed or by Layers. 

The Chefsnut likes beft a light hazel brick Earth, Snk 
or black Mould, or moift Gravel, and will grow well 
on Clays, San4, or toy mixed Soil, efpecially if rai- 
fed from the Nut without Tranfplantation, and up- 
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0D expofed bleak Places, and the pendent Declivi« 
tics of Hills to the North^ in dry airy Places, and 
ibmetimes near Mairfties and Waters, where the Wa« 
ter doth not touch the Roots, which when it doth, 
is very prejudicial both to the Timber and Fruit ; 
but they affeft no other Compoft, fave what their 
own Leaves afford them, the dropping of which 
inakes them injurious to what grows under them 
They bear Cold better than Heat. 
Xjff. Next unto the Oak, the Chefsnut is the moft 

fought after by the Carpenter and Joyner for Build- 
ing ', and before the ufe of Firr^ was much made ufe 
of, many of the ancient Houfes in Londonj having 
been built of it. It affords the bed Stakes and Poles 
for Pallifadoes and Hops, good Props for Vines, and 
makes extraordinary Hoops, for which ufe only they 
keep feveral Coppices in Kent all of Chefsnut, near 
the Water-fide, of which they make great advantage 
by fending of them to London. The Timber is like- 
wife good for Mill and Water-works • and the Trees 
are v«ry good (helter, being fet on the North fide of 
other Plantations, and for Walks and Avenues. The 
Timber doth alfo well for Columns, Tables, Chefts, 
Chairs, Stools, Bed-fteads, Tubs, and Wine-casks, 
which it preferves with the leaft TinSure of any 
Wood whatfoever : Some fay, that if the Timber be 
dipp'd in fcalding OyL, and well pitch'd, that it 
will become very durable : It is very apt to decay 
within when it (hews fair to the Eye. The Coals 
are excellent for the Smith, being foon kindled and 
!bon extind, but the A(hes are not good for Lce^ 
becaufe they are apt to ftain Linen. 

As for the Fruit, it is better beat down from the 
Trees fomc little time before they fall of themfclves, 
becaufe they will keep the better, or elfe you rouft 
Iftioak-dry them, but not if you defign to plant them. 
And though here in England they are Food for 5winCj 
yet in other Countries they arc much efteemcd, and 
trooJd certainly be more ufefol and nouriihing to oof 
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Conntrymen than many of the Herbs and Roots that 
tbey esc. In Italy they boil them with Bacon ^ and 
they are certainly to be preferred before onr Cole 
or Beans, for they afford a good robaft Diet, and 
are very nourifhing, being mnch commended by Gakn 
aboTe all other forts of Nots ; they alfo boil them 
in Wine, and roaft them on Embers, and fome grind 
them to Meal^ and make Bread and Fritters of them^ 
and the French Cooks ure them in ftew'd Meats, Beatil, 
Pies, &c. The beft way to preferve them for nfe, is 
to keep them in earthern Veflels in cool places, bat 
foroe keep them in a Sonoak-loft, others in dry Barley- 
ftraw, and others in Sand, &c. 

Chap. X. 0[ the WaJlnut. 

TH E Waiffi^ is of feveral forts, as the large fofib 
Shell, and the fmall hard Shell ; the Wood 
likewife differs, fome of which is of a whiter, and 
fome of a blacker Grain than the other ; the black 
Grained bears the fmalleft, hardeft Nut, and the Tim- 
ber is inacb to be preferred, the beft fort of which 
are tbofe that grow in Vngmia^ which bear a kiAd of 
a {qnare Nnt, from whence we might eaSly procure 
them. Next nnto tbefe are tbofe of Crenobk^ which 
are mnch prized by the Cabinet-makers. 

The bdt way of raiCng WaUnuts is of the Nnt,H^r4M 
which you may fet like Beans : Gather the Nuts fvomliJ* 
a young thriving Tree, beai^ing a full plump Kernel, 
which is beft to be beaten off the Tree (as was pre- 
fcribed of the Cbefsnut) fome Days before they fall 
from the Branches of themfelves, and kept in their 
Hnsk, or without, 'till Spring j or by Bedding of 
them (being dry) in Sand or good Earth. Yon may 
fet them about the latter end of Fetruary^ or begin* 
Ding of JUarcbj or earlier ^ but if you can, fet them 
with the Husk on, becaufe the Bitternefs of it is a 
good Preferrative agatnft the Worms, and if yon chop 
K>me Fnrz and firew about them under Ground, it 

wax 
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Will be a good Defence for them againft tfae^atsaa^ 

Mice. . , , 

J*^ It is a Tree tHdt bears Tranfplaatation bat ill^ 

^f^^'j and therefore doih much better to ftand where it is 
fisn^ea. ^^jj.^ ^f ^^^ ^^^ . j^jj^ l£ y^^ jj^yg occafion for the 

removal of them, let not ydiir Trees be above foxir 
Years old When yon remove them ; and if they be 
once before removed from your Semia^rv to your 
Nurfery it may do well ; Which fjrfl: Tranrplantarioa 
may be performed at two Yeah old j but fame &y, 
the befl: time to tranfplant ^tbeoi i$ at one Year old^ 
and to take. up the Earth and all vi^ith^ them, that 
yoB may not cut the Roots, which fbotilld be fpared 
as much as you can : And obferve as nedr as yooi 
can, to remove them to the fame fort of Laiid that 
they were raifed on, for it is very difficult to make 
them either grow or profper on a different Soil, ba£ 
in the removal of them by no means cut the Head^ 
only (hred up the fide Branches, becaufe of the hol- 
low Pith which is apt to let in the Water, and be 
as fparing of the Roots ; any thing of Bruifes is very 
prejudicial to them. You may likewife, as I pro* ^ 
pofed for the Oak^ put a Tile-lhred under them to 
occafion the fpreading of the Tap roots, and they 
may be grafted or budded, which will improve the 
largenefs of their Fruit. The time to remove them 
is in November and Februasry^ and the beft Compofl: 
for them is A(hes. They (hould be planted at forty 
Foot diftance at the lead, becaufe they love to fpread 
both their Roots and Branches, though they will 
grow amongfl: other Wood provided you ftred up 
the fide Boughs; 
i$il^ The WaUvM delights molt in a dry found rich 

Mould, efpecially if they have Chalk or Marie under- 
neath them, and will grdw well on any Land that it 
dry, where they are rais'd from the Nut, and where 
they are proteftcd from the Cold (tho' they afFcdk 
Cold rather than extream Heat) and grow /in Pics; 
Vdllies^ High- way- fides } alfo la Uaie-ftone Groundb. 
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if bootQ^ and oq Hills that, are Chalky^ and they 
are JTo tar from prejudiciog of Laad, that in Fram9^ 
they plant them in their Corn- fields, eftceming of 
them a help to their Coin in preferving of it from the 
Cold ; nor are the Rooti any binderance to the Plongh, 
it being a Tree that will root deep enongb where they 
have aSpil that will allow of it* , 

The iVaBnut-Tne is the mo(fc beneficial Tree that hjil 
can be planted, not only for the value of the Timber, 
hot the conlJtant Profit they bring by their FruM:; and 
if the Timber were more plentiful, we fliouM have 
far better Utenfils of all forts for our Houfes^ as 
Chairs, Stools, Bed-Heeds, Tables, Wain-fcot, Ca- 
binets, &c. than what is conimoqly made of Beecb^ 
and not fo fobjeft to the Worm. They make fine A- 
▼ennes, and do excellently near Hedge- rows, o^whicH 
t am forry Foreign Parts, almolt every where, give 
more ample Examples than our own Country, tho' 
many Gentlemen, of late, are much to be commeildeci 
fdfir the Improvements they have made this way. ol 
What Univerfal ufe this Timber is to the French may 
befeen iii every Room both of Rich and Poor^ It is 
of particular efteem with the Joyner for the bell co- 
loured and grain*d Wainfcot, with the Gun-fmiths for. 
Stocks, and excellent for the Bodies and Wheels of 
Coaches. In New England they make Hoops and 
Bows with it, and the Drum-maker ufes it for Rimbs,* 
the Cabinet-maker for Inlaying, eipecially the pare 
about the Roots when it is curled and knotty^ which 
fells often at very great prizes ^ but to render it the 
better colour'd, the Joyner puts the Boards into O- 
yens after the Batch is drawn, or lays theni in a warni 
Stable) and when they work them they polilb thea| 
over with its own Oil very hot, which makes it look 
black and flick \ but as it is fubjed to (brink, it oughe 
to be well feafonM before it is worked. It is not good 
to ufe for Beam* or Joyfts, becaufe of the brittlenefs' 
of it : And befides the ufes^of the Wood, the fruit 
(vith cHe Husk,' when tender and very Vourfg,' makc^ 
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a Tcry good, Prefer re, and alfo is us'd to pickle like 
Mangoes, and when ripe they are very good Food, 
afford a very ufeful Oil for Painters^ and for Gold Size 
and Varoifh to polifli Walking- ftares and other Works 
with, which is wrought in with burning. One Bufhel 
of Nuts will yield about feven Pounds of Oil, which 
in France is . much ufed to burn in Lamps inftead of 
Candles j from whence, in time of Peace, we are fop- 
frty'd with great Quantities, when it might with much 
more advantage be made a home Commodity. The 
young Timber is held to make the better coloured 
Work, but the older being more firm and clofe is the 
beft for Cabinets. That the Husk may open, lay them 
upinadry Room, turning of them with a Broom, but 
without wafhing, for fear of Mouldinefs, and thofe 
tfhat come not out eaCly of their Husk (hoold be laid 
to mellow in the Heaps,' and the reft in the Sun till the 
SheHsdry, elfe they will be apt to deftroy the Kernel^ 
but the beft way to keep them is to bury them in 
the Ground in a leaden or earthen Pot clofe cover'd, 
that the Vermine may not come at them, and they 
will keep plump all the Year : They are very good 
for Hogs, but too chargeable a Provifion for them 
with us. The very Husk and Leaves being macerated 
in warm Water, and the Liquor pour'd on Walks or 
Bowling-greens, will kill the Worms without hurt- 
ing the Grafs ; and the green Husks boil'd makes a 
good Coleur to dye a dark Yellow without any mix- 
ture • and if they, or the Firft peeping red Buds' and 
Leaves be reduced to Powder, it will ferve inftead 
of Pepper to fcafon Meat, or for Sauce, and the Ker- 
nel being rubb'd upon the Cracks and Chinks of a lea- 
ky VefTcl, flops it better than any Pitch, Wax or 
Clay. After the Nuts are beaten down, tne Leaves 
fhould be fwept into heaps and carry*daway, becaufc 
their Bittcmefs imp^iirs the Ground, and injures the 
Trees. 

Ghapi 
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Chap. XL Of tie Mulberry Tree. 

THE Mulberry Tree isof tvfo Sorts^ that which 
bears the black AMberry^ which I mention firft, 
:is fDoft kDOWQ afdongft us, and that which b^ars the 
white Bert*?, hdTing a fmoother Leaf, and is much to 
be preferr'a for its Q(bfiiUier$ for Siik worms, in that 
icoodsBear a Fdrtaight fooner than the black, and tht 
Lcures are finet and tcodeftr for them when youngj 
which are two f ery great advantages to them, being 
flrech planted in the Silk Conntries, and would cer- 
tainly turn to tery great MTatltage here, if made nfe 
of to the fsime pnrpofe, ii being a Tree that witt 
thrive well in our Climate, and may be bad of md^ 
4)f the Gard'ners near London. 

Mr. Eveljn fay*, they taife thfem In the Countries ^^i 
where they cultivate them for Silk- worms by fcpara- ''*^* 
dog of the Seeds from the berries, which he fays they . 
doi when gatberM thorough ripe, by bruifing,ofthem 
in their Hands, and wafhing or them in feveral Wa- 
ters, and the Seed^ which is very fmal), wiD fink to 
the bottom while the Palp fwims on the top; which 
iDol^ be carefully taken off, and the Seeds taken ont 
smd laid on Linen clothe and dry'd, for which aii 
tloor is fufficicnt ; but the fowihg of the ripe Mulber^ 
ties he prefers, which fhould be a little bruis'd or 
fqnafh'd, and fowM in rich bl^ck Garden Mould, and 
ought to be well moiltned at firft fowing^ tho* rarely 
wateir'd afterwards till they peep \ they muft be kept 
irarm by being thinly coverd with Straw to prote^ 
them from the Heat and the Birds. The feafbn of 
fowing thejDi is in Jpril or May^ tho' fome forbear till 
fuly or jiuguft ; and fome fow thim in September^ 
t^hich I think the beft time ; at the firft keep theaimo- 
derately ihelter'd and clean weeded^ and at two Tear< 
growth, about OOobir or February yoti may draw them 
tip! gently^ and dipping of the Root!! inWatej*, iiiht^ 
plant them into a warrii place in your Nurfery, cutj 
m% tff tbtm withia three tnchs of the Gro«ud^ a;yS 
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giving them three dreffings or half diggings to kill 
the Weeds in -^/ri/, June and Auguft. The fccond 
Year purge them of fuperflaoos Branches, referTing 
^tbc Principal Stem ; of wbicb^ if the Froftlhjore any 
part, CB); it o(r. This way of raiflng of them mav do 
^^fil in hot Countries, but 1 (bould rather chooie to 
raife them of Layers, from another Plaint or Suckers 
at the Roots. of other Trees^ which will take very rca* 
dily :. The beft time of doing of wbic^i is in Febrtuiry^ 
'reavirig not above two Buds out of the Oround, which 
lyonmuft carefully water and they will be well rooted 
in two Years. Dr. B^al^ys^ they may be grafted ia 
t\\Q Blacky Mulberry in Spring or inoculated in, j«/y. 
The Scions are belt to be taken oflfof an old Tree tha( 
bears broad even Leaves, which being tbe moft ufefol 
part of the Tree is chiefly to be confider'd. ' . 
Hcw It is a Tree fomething difficult to tranfplant, ex^ 

tranf' ccpt It be planted in a rich Soil and while youog^ ^ 
flannd. fce kept well water'd ; do not cut off the Head ui re- 
moving of them, but trim up the fide Branches, fo as 
to leave but a fmall Head on them. The belt time to 
tranfplant the Whiu Mulberry is in February^ it being 
a more tender Tree than the Black. 
Soil. ' They afFeft a light dry rich Mould, which if it Is 
well manurM with Afhes or Horfe-dung will be tbe 
better. And if they are exposed to the Sun and Air, 
they will thrive much the more for it. 

Th e beft time to tranfplant them is at about five 
Years growth in September and OSober^ in which Work 
ipare rcutting of tbe Roots as much as you can, and 
Cake geat care to iave them in taking them up ^ and i( 
you find any of the Branches dry or hurt with "the 
Froft, cut them off, and where the Branches ^row too 
ihick, a little thinning of them for the firflYcaror 
two aj^er they are tranfplanted may do well, and like« 
wife /diggiug and ftirring of the Earth about their 
Roots greatly improves them. 

Of the two forts of Mulberries the IVhite is much the 
fineft, being called fo, becaufe the Fruit is of a paler 
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Colour, more lufcioos and lefler than the Black.'^ the 
Rind likewife is whiter, and the Leaves of a mealy 
clear greca Coloor. It is a beautifol Tree for Walks 
and AYennes, and gives a fine- Ornament to the S^lk 
Country, where they plant them, in Walks or . re- 
gular Groves about their Fields. ' 

The Timber will laft as long in Water as the moft ^>^ 
folid Oak^ and the Bark makes good Bait Ropes ; ic 
will fuffer no Caterpillar or Verttiin to breed on it, • : - 
either as it grows or when cut down, except the Silk- 
worm only. The chief Value of the Tree is the Leaf 
for the Silk- worm; fof which ure they are let for 
great Sums, fmgle Trem yielding to the Proprietors 
fomettmes twenty Shillings ptr AnHiim^ and to the 
Owners of the Worms fix or fcven Founds of Silk^ 
which commonly (ells for astnany Bounds in five or fix 
Weeks time ^ befides which, the Leaves are good for 
Cows^ Sheep and other Cattle, efpecially young Hogs^ 
being boird with a little Bran 9 and the Fruit is ^txy 
good for Poultry, * 

The Leaves beft for Silk-worms are tbofe gathbrM 
from Trees of about feven or eight Years growth, 
for the gathering of them from young Trees is apt to 
burft the Worms) fo doth likewife the Leaves of 
Trees planted in too waterifh .a Soil, and thofe that 
are fick and yellow. The Leaves (hould be clipjp'd 
off! and let fall upon a Sheet or Blanket and not ga- ' 
ther'd by Hand, tho' that is better than to (lip them 
off", which galls the Branches, and bruil^s the Leaves. 
Gather them as dry as you can, but if you are ne« 
ceffitated to gather them in wet Weather, put the 
Leaves in a pair Sheets well dry'd by the Fire, and 
Aakethem up and down tiU the moirftore be drank u^ 
in the Linen, and then fpread them on another Aif 
Cloath. The top Leaves ai|d the oldefl: (hould be ga^' 
therM laft, as being moft proper to feed tb^ Wormt 
towards their Spanning time. 
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Chap. XH. Of the Servife-Tree, 

THE StmifeTrse^ Mr. r««;>M fays, is of foot 
kinds, bot there is little difference of ihofc 
]ffhich we have in Eyiglanii^ excepc only that fomeof 
them bear ainoch larger Berry than the others. 

They may be raisM either by Layers or of the Ber- 
, tics, which being ripe, that is, rotten, you may eat 
orrvibofFihe Pulp, and fow the Seeds in your Semi- 
narv, whith is beft tobcdoneasfoon as you feparaic 
them from the Pulp; or if you haf e a mind to keep 
them loneer, you may keep them in dry Sand till af- 
ter CbrifimM^ and from the Seminary remove thctn to 
your Nurfery, and from thence tranfplaat them as 
you have occaiion ; but bccaoft they may often bemet 
with in Woods, it being a Tree that admits well of 
Tranfplaatation, moll furnifh ihemfelves with theto 
that way. They may likewife be either grafted ot 
budded upon their own kind loa great Impvove- 
meoiof their Fruit. 

They delight in rich Clay or the Hazel-brick Earth, 
where it is rather moift than dry. In dry Groonds 
they never bear well, tho' tbey will grow almoft on 
any Soil when they are.rais'd of the Seeds. 

They maybctranfplsnted of any bignefs, it being 
a Tree that bears Tranfplantation well ; If you head 
ibem the Wound will quickly heal up. 

The Timber isufeful for the Joyner, Engraver of 
Wooden Cots, Bows, Pullies, Screws, Mills, Spin- 
dles, PiftoU and Gun-ftocks, being of a very fine 
Grain, and is very lading, being rubb'd over with Lin- 
feed-Oil well boil'd, and may be made tocountcrfeit 
Mony and moft of the Wijn Woods ^ alio it-is nfed 
to build with, yielding Beams of aconfiderableSub- 
Oance, and the Shade is beauiitul for Walks, (hey 
give an early Prefage of the Spring, and peep out ia 
the feverell Winters. 

Chi 
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Chap. XIII. Of the Maple. 

THE Ma^le Mr. Evelyn reckons of federal kiads j 
he commends mod che G^man Aier and the Ma* 
pjc of Virginia j as for the forts we have in England I 
can find no great difference in them ; thofe that we 
' keep (bred up to run to Standards, have a fine clear 
Grain, and thofe that are pollarded grow the mo(fc 
knotty and fiill of Burrs, it being a Tree very Subjcft 
to pot out fide Branches, which fills it with Knots ^ 
but it is prejudicial to let it grow tall where there is 
any Wood or Trees under it, bccaufe of a clamny 
Dew that fl'icks to the Leaves, which when walh'd 
offby the Rain, glues up the B jis of what Trees or 
Bnfbes grow underneath, aad f^ kills them -, aad 
therefore they are not fit to grow m Hedges or a- 
mongft Wood. 

It is produced, and doth produce it felf by the Seed, Hsm 
Layers^ and from the Roots of old Trees, like the ^^M 
Elm, and by Suckers, which occafions their being fo 
plentiful. The Seeds will lie, like the Jfh, tiH the 
next Year after they are fow*d before thsy come up, 
and therefore they may be order'd thefame.way. 

They may be tranfplanted almofi: of any fize, and fjotii 
may eafily bie removM, in that they do not run down trdnf^ 
with Tap roots fo much as many other Trees do ; the floHted^ 
bed: time to remove them is in OSober or February. 

They affeft moft a found dry Mould, efpecially 
Banks, in whicb their Roots delight to run, and defire 
rather to grow on Hills than Bqttoms, tho' they 
hardly rcfufe any fort of Soil. 

Tfie Timbet is very ufcful for the Turner for Difljcs, Vfp. 
Cups, Trays, Trenches, dv. and when it is clean and 
^ without Knots it makes excellent Board, and for its 
lightnefs is oft^n Qmp1oy*d by the Mufical InCtrq- 
ment-maker under the Name of Aier ^ but that whict^ 
is fulled: of Knt)ts and Burs is of greateft Value, he- 
\ng much priz'd by the Cabinet-maker. 
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Chap. XIV. Of the Sycamore. 

THE Sycamore^ Mr. Evelyn fays, is our j4cer m^ 
jus^ one of the kinds of Maples^ tie prefers th^ 
German Sycamore much before ours ; iCs a quick grow- 
er, and where an old Tree is near any dug up Ground, 
it will readily furhifh you with Plants enough to fee 
in what places you pleafe. 
Ifjf9^, ' It IS raised of the Keys ^s foon as ripe, which comq 
ffwf^ up the firft Spring, and being provided with a large 
Leaf, the Weeds will not foon choak them ; alfo 
young ones may be got of Suckers from the Roots and 
py Layers ; they arc manag'd like other Nurfery 
Trees, and may, when they are big enough, be plaat- 
dd but for Walks or other occa (ions. 
Bff ' They may betranfplantcd of anyfize, which they 
^^^"/- bear very well j and you may in tranfp^nting qf them, 
7 !?*!* cither head them, or only trin? up the fide Boughs, 
Which way is to be preferred where they do not grow 
toofmall and tali. 
^m', ' They thrive molt in a dry light Soil, in which they 
^ili thrive very much, tho' they will grow almofl: on 
finy fort of Land, and may be planted where other 
forts of better Trees will pot profper fo well, but 
they arc not efteem'd fo good for Wallas or near fine 
Gardens, becaufe of the falling Leaf which is apt to 
foul theO) ; and it is a Tree whofe Leaves hang upod 
them the (horteft time of any Tree, which makes 
^emneither ^pod nor ornamental for Walks ; befides 
which, there is a F^oney-dew which hangs upon their 
Leaves, and breeds Infers •, but bjoth their Dew and 
flowers arc very advantageous for Bees j Mr. Cook 
ton^mcnds them much for parks and Underwood, be- 
caufe the^ Deer are not apt to fpoil them, and in that 
th'e> malce large Shoots from old Stubs. * 
yji* ' This Wood is of excellent life for the Turner for 
Tien:hers,' Dilhcs, &c. and alfo for Cart and Plough 
Timber, being light and tough j and not much in- 
/i^/i:^i to Aih it felf. "' TtyR 
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The Sap is alfo efteemed by fotnc as good as that 
of the Birch, and as wholfocqe. It wilt ran both 
Winter and Sommer^ fq as In a (hort time to yield a 
good quantity of Sap. * <3ne bnfh^l of Malr^ with this 
Liqnor, will make a; ^rong Ale as four Bufbels, with- 
common Water. ' 

Chap. XV. Vf the Horn Bedm. 

rriHE Horn Beam is bnt of one kind, 'and is ranch; 
X inore valued in Foreign Parts than aniongft us^ 
for its (hade and the delicate verdure of its Leaves^ 
being the fineft and the pleafanteft greeb of any what-- 
ever^ and a Tree whofe Leaves hang the longeft up^ 
on it, it being one of the forwardeft in budding, and 
one of the laft that falls, the old Leaves feldomdrop* 
ping till the young ones (hove them off. 

They may be rais*d of Seeds, which are ripeinff^^iv rm* 
Auguft^ and (hoBid be fown in OSoher. They will lie/f^/. 
in the Ground till the next Spring come' twelve 
Months after, and when they peep, fiiould becarcfoUy^ 
(haded and weeded : But the beft way of raifing them 
is by Layers from another Plant, or by Sets which 
may be eaGly procured inv 'Woods, and other places 
where they grow, they being apt to run up with 
puckers from the Roots. 

They delight moft to grow on cold Hills, in ftifF 
pays, and in barren moid places in the Woods, 
there being few Soils that they refufe, except it b^ 
thofe that are very dry and burning % it being a Tre; 
that grows beft in the (hade, and under the dropping 
of other Trees. 

The common way of tranfplanting of them is like 
Quick, wben they are about the bignefs of your Fin* 
ger, and to cut them off about two or three Inches 
above the Ground ^ but they may be planted, when 
they are about ten or twelve Years growth^ for Stan- 
dards like other Trees. 
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Vfi^ The Timber is Qfefot for MiQ-coggs, and other 

things of that kind (for which pnrpofeit exceUs aU o* 
thers,) and for Yoak Timber, Heads of Beetles, 
Handles for Tools, Stocks, Lifts, and for the Tor- 
ner's nfe. I|'s ?ery tongh and white, and fs good 
Firewood, for which ofe it is often cut. When the 
Boughs are toa krge, thcyxommonly decay its Body^ 
occafioning in it often rottennefs and hollowqefs. It 
is the quicKeft grower of any of the hard Woods, and 
preferves it felf the befl: from i;he nipping of Deer % 
and npontbat account is morecommon in Forefts «)d 
Parks than other fort of Wood^ where the Soi( is na- 
tural for it. It bears clipping the belt of any Wood, 
and makes the thickelt Hedges and covered Walks* 
It grows thickcft^nd fulleft of Bovgbs at the bottom, 
even to refembkthe thickaefstof Walls it felf ; upon 
which account molb of the fine Grottos in Itafyy and 
the Walks and (bady places of rerfaiUes^ are of this 
fort of Wood, which they keep about fifteen or 
twenty Foot high, cutting them with a Scythe fallned 
to a ftrcight Handle, which difpatcbes that Work 
much fooner and eafier than the Shears. 

.. . V 
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Chap. XVI. Of the Ume Tree. 

THE liwe-Trec or Linden, Mr. £w(y» reckons to 
be of two forts, viz.. The broad leaved Lir»;e 
which comes from FUnders^ being a very quick grow- 
ing Tree, and bears a very fine broad Leaf, otlly it is 
apt to filed too foon^ and the wild kind, wbich^ he 
iays, grows naturally in many places of En^Iand^ 
bearing a fmatler Leaf than the other ^ fayy which, [ 
fuppoie, he means the Tree wbitti they call the Pry- 
tree, which grows the molt plentifully in Effex of 
liny part of England that I ba^^n ^ the Timber of 
«|hich may be as good, if nofflj^r, than that of the 
rtRht Lime, and the Bark is much us'd there to make 
Bafte-ropes, which are much cheaper than Hemp. 
Ropes, are reckoned, and not to rQt fo fqon \ but; 

for 
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for the propagtf ifig of it for Walks and foch ofn, I 
^a ao way coaiDeod it ; firit becaore of its being of 
noch flower growth than the Flandtrs Lime^ and re** 
cottdljr^ becaofe it's a Wood of that i\\ favonr, thai 
if yoQ break a piece of it, yoa cannot wei) bold it to 
yourNofe: It yicldt an ugly fteocbih burning, which 
Imention, becaofe it is a good way of diftin^uiO^iog 
the true Lime from it, that bath none of that fcent. 

They may both be rais'd by Seed, whi<;b docb not HomrdU 
every Year ripen with usj bat when they are tipt^jcj. 
yoii may know it by their being phmip and full under 
the Husk, and the Body white when bit or cut in two; 
whereas if the Year be not kind for them, the Hudt 
will be foil of nothing but a cbafTy fobftance, or hare 
fome fmaB lank Seeds in cbem. The Seeds are ripe in 
(MMff, which gather ki a dry day, and after yoo 
hare laid them to dry aboot a Week ia an open Room, 
pot them into a bed of Sand iodifierent moid, and fo 
keep them till about the middle pf Fibmgry^ (owing; 
of them under fome WaQ or other (belter, that may 
prefer?e them from the North and North- weft 
Winds ^ and if the Spring and Summer be dry » keep 
them indjfiereoc moift» and ftick fome Boughs over 
them to /hade them, keeping of them clean from 
Weeds, where let them ftand two Summers, and thea 
tranfplant them into your Nuriery, ordering of them 
as is direded for other Trees. 

But the common way of railing of them is by La- 
yers from a Motfaer-pkot, or by laying of fuch Sucki- 
crs as come from the Root. It being a Tree rery apt 
to pot forth Suckers, it's beft to lay them bccimci, 
as about Seftcmbcr or OSdbtr^ and the uexc Year they 
will be fit to tranfplattt into your Nnrfery ; it being 
a Tree that ftrikes Root well, and is very eafily 
raisM by the fame Methods that you are direded for 
ordering the Elm. 

They will grow almofl: in any Soil, but they de^ j^,-^ 
light mofi: in a freflb, rich. Mould, tho* they wiH grow 
well on a loamy firoond, that is rather ftron^ iVvau 
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I light, or any moift Land : Bat the frft Year of plant- 

ing, if the Spring is any thing dry, they (hould be 
kept well water'd. It is a Tree will grow any where 
in Cities and Towns amongft the Smoak of Houfes^ 
which choaks other Trees, and therefore ts a very 
proper Tree to plant, as the Dutch do for Walks in 
the middle of their Streets, and round the tops of 
their Wails ; Co that fomc of the Cities at a diftance, 
feetH rather Walks of Trees, than to be compos d of 

rrdnC- ^°^ ™^y» 'f y^ have occafion, tranfplant them very 

flamed. *3rge, as about the bignefs ofyoui Leg, but when 
they are about two Inches Diameter and eight or ten 
Foot high is the belt fizcj but if they never were 
tranfplaoted before, it is better to remove them 
while fmaller. They bear removing well, efpeciallj 
if once or twice remov'd in the Nurfery before yon 
plant them out into Walt s or Hedge-rows, 

It is a Tree that loves pruning, and heals the wound 
the fooncftof any, and naturally delights to grow 
tall- and therefore if in youri Nurfery they fiioot 
moch, leave Tome fide-Boughs to check the Sap, left 
by forcing them too much up into the Head, it make 
the Head too large for the Body to bear it, which ma- 
ny times in high Winds is apt to break off the top; 
and therefore whenever you plant them for walksor 
in Hedge-rows, a difcreet thinning of the Boughs is 
neceflary to let the W ind through ; for being a large 
Leaf and a light Wood, the Wind is very apt toda- 
mage them. If you plant them for Walks, fee them 
at about twenty or thirty Foot diftance. 
■^.^ It is a noble Tree for Walks and Avenues, cafting 

■''' alargelhadc, and growing of a fine fhape forthatufe, 
and is of a pleafant green Colour. The Timber is fit 
for any ufe thnt the Willow is good for, and is much 
to be prcfcrr'd both for its ftrength and lightnefs, hz^ 
ing of a fine white Colour, and works ealily without 
being fabjefl to fplit, and is much ofed by Carvers foe 
tAff /fljage? chey adoro Ships with v- f9r which, it it i« 
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)arg< it fells for as good a price as moft other forts 
pf Timber. It is alfo employed by Architcfts for 
Models for defigaed BoildiDg, and for fmall Statues 
and FigoreS) and the Coal is efteemM for Gnn-pow- 
.der better than that of Alder it felf. They make 
alio fine vihite Boards, and the fmootb fide of the 
Bark makes Tablets to write on, and the Twigs 
Baskets. 

Chap. XVIL Of the Quick Beam. 

TH E Qukh^ Beam or wild Sorb, by fome called 
the Irifh A(h, is a.fpecies of wild AA, having 
^th a Bark and Leaf much refeoabliBg the Afb, only 
the Leaf is jagged on the Edges, and fomething fmal-^ 
ler and longer in Proportion to its Bignefs ; and in- 
ftead of Keys bears red Berries, which are very or- 
namental to them, and are preceeded by Blofibms 
of an agreeable Scent. 

They are beft raifed of the Berry, which is ripe tiom rai* 
in OSfcber^ when is the beft time to fow them. ThcyM . 
moft be cover'd but fballow, an Inch deep being deep 
enoogh to lay them. Whether they come np the 
firft Year, or lie in the Ground like the Alh 'till the 
next Spring after, I cannot yet learn. 

They delight to grow on Hills, and in Woods, sod. 
and in any dry Ground, and grow more commonly 
in the Northern than Southern Parts of England^ as 
upon the coldeft, bleak, and moft expofed of the peak 
HiDs in Derhyfhin^ where they thrive without (belter 
upon dry ftony Land, which makes me think them 
a very hardy Tree, and worth propagating. 

I fuppofe in Tranfplanting of them, they may be Horn 
ordered As the Alb. Whether they will grow to the ^^^^' . 
lame Stature, I cannot determine, becaufe I never ^'*'*''^" 
faw any of tbeni but on the barren peak Hills. Mr. 
Evelyn fays, they plant them every where in the 
Church* yards ialVales^ 

\x 
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Vfi. It is a very toogh Wood^ and aR heart, being goffd 

for the Wbeel-wright, and all forts of Hosbandmea^ 
Todts. If large, 'twill make good Plank-boards and 
Timber. Mr. Evttyn fays, ic is commended by our 
Fletchers for Bows, next unto Yew ; that the Ber^ 
tries fierroented by tbemfeWes, if well preferTedi 
tnake an exceUent Drink againft the Spleen and Scur- 
ry ^ and that Ale or Beer brewed with them makes 
an incomparable Drink, which he fays is mnch nfed 
in Wales. 

Chap. XVIII. Of the Birch^ 

TH E Birch is a very common Tree, and needs no 
Defcription, being to be foond almoft in aU 
Parts of England, 
Horn r4i^ It increaftth commonly from the Roots and Sudk« 
JeJ* ers, thongb it bears Seeds which it (beds in the Spring; 
but whether the Seeds will produce them, I have not 
yet beard of any that have made the trial. 
f«f7. It affe^s moft a dry barren Soil, wbere hardly any 

thing elfe will grow, and will thrive on any fort <n 
Land, let it be wet, dry, fandy, gravelly, rocky, or 
boggy, and the barren heathy Lands that wiH hardly 
bear any Grafs. 
Hm The bell way of tranfplanting of tbem^ is to re- 

irMvf move the Suckers that have Roots to them, which 
fismeJ. ^i 0ff about three or four Inches long, and plant a ^ 
you do Qnick, from which will cdme many Shoots^ 
which you may let grow for Underwood, or reduce 
them to one Stem, which in a few Yean will make it 
fit for the Turner. 
Vfi. j/rcb, though it is the worft of Timbcf , yet it ii 

of ufe for many Occafions, as for Ox -y oaks, Hoops^ 
Screws^ Wythes for Faggots, Brooms^ &t. and rot 
Di(hes> powls^ Ladles, and other tltenfils ; efpecial* 
1y the B(oots, of which, in Rnfta, they make very 
fine Bowls and DiOies that are very tough, and not 
fffb)i& to fplit, covering their Houfes whj^ the Barkj 
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of which the Ind&ans ia the Northern Parts of Ame^ 
rka^ as F. ffemcftn fays, make Canoes that are very 
fi?ifc and large j and of feveral other Parts of the 
Tree, they make fine Baskets, Boxes, &c. It isg^ood 
Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal, and fome faj 
that the Bark will un Leather quicker and better < 
Chan that of Oak, befides the Wine made of the Sap, 
which I ihall refer to another place. 

Chap. XiX, 0ftheH4ztL 

TH E Hazjl is of feveral kinds, and differs both 
as to the Leaf and Nut, even amongft the wild 
kind, withont reckoning the feveral forts of Filberts^ 
and the large Sfanifh Nut, the Fruit of which laft is 
much improved by Tranfplantation and Grafting. 

The Haiel is belt raifcd of Nuts, which you may Hp#r4fc 
fow like Mall: in a pretty deep Furrow ; the beft^'^ 
time for the doing of which is in February^ becaufe 
Vermin are very great devourers of them. They arc 
very much prejudiced by Froft, 'till which is over they 
(hoold be kept moift In their own Leaves or in Sand, 
aod not fuffered to Mould. They may likewife be 
raifed by Layers and Suckers from their own Roots, 
which they are apt to put forth in great plenty. 

They will grow on any cold, dry, barren Soil, that5#i7. 
is either fandy, gravelly, or chalky, and alfo on 
Mountains and Rocks, but they thrive befl: on moift 
Bnttoms, fides of Hills and Banks ; and the. Filberk 
loves a rich black Mould. 

They are commonly tranfplanted fmall, being fel* Horn 
dom removed, but to fill up or thicken Woods witb,^^^^ 
or for Hedges, being cut like Quick-fet, about fix or'^**^^ 
feven Inches long. 

The ufc of the Hazel is for Hoops, Poles, Spar»,tyJ» 
Rake handles, Angle- rods, Fuel-bands, Hurdles ^ and 
Mr. Evehn fays, that the Chips of it are the beft 
Wood or any to fine Wine witb< 
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Chap. XX. Of the Poplar^ Jfpen^ dndAbell. 

THESE tbrec fortS of Trees are rtoch of a 
kind • only the Foptar is cftcemed of three Ibrts j 
the white Poplar which is the ttioft connmon amongft. 
lis i and the'water Poplar^ the Leaf of which is of a 
ipeXt green Colour, (hapcd fomething like tie bthir, 
but is not fo white underneath ; and the black Poplar. 
The JffcYi or Afp-tree hath Leaves much the fame 
with the Poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo white. 
. The AbtU is a kind of white Poplar, only oiuch 
finer, bears a larger Leaf, makes a much ftronger 
Shoot, and is a much quicker grower ^ the belt fort 
of which comes from Holland and Flanders. 
Bowrai- " They may be raifed by Layers or Suckers takea 
yiA . from the Roots, which they are very apt to puE 
/ forth i cfpeci^lly if any way lopped or cut down^ 
often to tbe prejudice of the Land they grow in, 
tfpecially if it is any thing good •, fo that a fmalf 
Place inclofcd where they grow, willfurnifli you with 
Sets enough, though I think thdfe raifed by Layers 
from a Mother-plant make the beft Trees. 
Soil. They will grow on any fort of Land, WW or dry, 

but thrive beft: on a rich moift Soil, efpecially the 
water Poplar. It is cfteemed one of the quickeffi 
growing Trees that is j efpecially the jibell^ which is 
one of the beft Trees to plant where yoo defire a 
fpeedy Shelter and Walks^ they many times makipi 
Shoots of eighteen or twenty Foot long in a Year, an< 
any fort of Trees.or Shrubs will thrive; under their 
(hade. 
5>^ It is a Tree that bears Tranfplantation well, an^ 

fUmati' may be planted out fmall like Quick, cutting of theni 
«». two or threp Inches above the Ground, which you 

* rtuft keep clean weeded, and you may prune op the 
faoft thriving Shoots for two or three Years, li 
m\\ make a fair Standard ; or you may tranfplant 
Ihem when pretty largfc^ cuttiflg oflf their Heads^ 

wbidS 
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iffhich they will qoickly recorer, and fet them at ted 
•r twenty Foot diftance, but it is a Tree that doth 
not grow to any very great Age. 

The 'fimber is very good for all forts of white ^^* 
wooden Veflels, as Trays, Bowls; and other Tnrneri 
Ware, Bellows- makers. Ship pomps, Wooden- heels; 
Lafts, Carts, Hop- poles, &c. and makes good Tim- 
ber for Boilding where it lies dry, and very good 
Boards, and is ferviceable for Fuel ; great qaanticie^ 
of it being raised in places where Wocd is fcarce^ for 
tht lopping the fionghs of which the belt tinie is Jd- 
mutry. 

The Leanes bf Poplar are good for Cattle, whicli 
may be (tripped from the cnt boughs before they are 
feggeced, which fhonld be done in the decreafe of the 
Moon in OHober^ and referved in Bundles for winter 
fodder. 

Chap. XXI. Of the Alder. 

TH E Alder is reckoned chiefly to ht of two kinds % 
the common fort which only affeds moift 
Qroond, and the blacker fort which thrives better on 
drier Lands. 

The Alder is propagated by Truncheons, m&^mm rid 
fomc fay, may be rais'd by Seeds j but large Root) /i^- 
or fmaO Suckers, which they put forth very plenti- 
fully , are the belt to raife them of. 

They Thrive moft in the moifteft bogj^y places Soil. 
where nothing elfe will grow, and are a great Im- 
provement of fuch Lands^ and Will grow on the fides 
of Rivers and Springs. 

The belt *ay of removing them, is to tranfplant ^^ 
the Suckers, which trim up to one jBranch 5 and after ^If^^'i' 
they have ftruck Root, yori may cut them within three * ^"^' ' 
or four Inches of the Ground, which will caufethem 
tb fpringin Clumps and toincreafe their Roots and 
Suckers, or yod msiy iratffplant the- Roots which will 
fpringinito Branches j and if you taife them of Trun- 

teb: IF; fr ttieotoi 
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cheofls, fteep one end of them ia Water fomc time 
before you plane them, oaakiDg of boles for them, 
and not forcing them iato theGroDod to ftripop their 
Bark i the beft time of doing which is in February : 
And as they are to he planted in moift places or near 
Springs, it wilt be good to plant them deep, that the 
Streams may not wafh away the Roots, and to pre* 
ferve them Ready from the violence of the Winds. 
If yoQ have occafion to cut or prune them, let it be 
done in FebruMry^ which is the bcft time for all Aqua- 
ticks or foft Woods, becaufe they will be the lefs time 
expos'd to the wet of the Winter, 
__Vft. it is excellent Timber for Water works where lE 

may conftantly Hecover'd. It will grow as bard as a 
Stone. The Coal is good for Gun-powder, and the 
Wood for Piles, Ptinjps, Hop-poles, Water-pipes, 
Troughs of Sluices, Wheels, &c. and is in much le- 
queft with the Turner. The Bark is much fought af- 
ter by the Dyer, and Tome Tanners, and mix'd with 
the Fruit, or macerated in Water with a little rufty 
Iron, it makes a black Dye, and may he us'd for Ink. 
Faggots made of it, thrown upon Flints, Brick-bats 
and other Rubbilh that is laid in Drains, and Earth 
thrown on tbem, will laft a great many Ages. 

Chap. XXII. Of the Withy, SaSow, Oz,ierand 

EA C H of which kinds (there being feveral forts) 
1 Qiall not particularize, becaufe they may be 
all propagated the fame way, and delight in the fame 
Soil, efpecially the Wichy, Sallow and Willow. 
,, They may be rais'd of Cuttings ftock in the Ground, 
or large Truncheons of eight or ten Foot, long, 
whsre they are in danger of Cattle coming at them, 
becaufe they will by th-cir hcighth be the better fecur'd 
from them, by putting of Euihes or other Fences a- 
bout them i only you mnft obferve when they put 

their 
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their BndN out fir ft, to rob off all the Uoder-biids^ 
lurivkgunlj a few near the cop to duvlr op the Sap. 

They may likewife be rais'd of Layers, by which 
jDeaos, yoQ may thicken your Wc^ods, and hare Plants 
tafet oUCf wbicb if rooted, are much better to plant 
on dry Ground than Sets. They cnay be rais'd or 
Seeds ; bat as tl^ey feldom come to be ripe in England^ 
and the other ^ays of railing them being eafie, ie 
will be but a needlefs Experiment to endeavour the 
propagating of them that way. 

AU the feveral forts delight in a moift Soil^ as I SwL 
laid before ^ but the Withy and Salldw. will grow on 
the dried Land, and the Willow in Banks near Ri- 
irers and moift Ditches, where they can reach the 
Bioiftore with any of their Roots ; but the 0£ier wiU 
grow the beft on the moifteft Lands, efpeciaUy foch 
as are overflow'd with the high Tides, and left dry 
at the Ebb. 

The beft time to tranlplant them add to lop thettt^ 
is in Fcbmay^ juft before the Sap begins to rife, efpe« 
ctaDy if youdeGgn the raiiing of them by Cuttings or 
Truncb^ns, thofe Cuttings being efteem*d the bell 
which grow neareft the Roots. In many Placet 
where Wood is fcaree, they make great advantage of 
theol by planting them in the C^iincdnx Order at tea 
Foot diftancc) tho' I think ^fteen or twenty i^oot al 
better diftance *, but a fat rieh Soil requires their be- 
ing planted af greater diftances than a more barreii 
Soil doth. 

It is a good Wood for fire^ if kept dry, and is very ijfii 
ufefiil for Stakes in Hedges, to prevent Hedge*break- - 
ers palling of them up, and likewife to thicken your 
Hedges ; it is alfo good for Rake and Scythe*handles^ 
Heels^ Clogs, Pattens, Hurdles, Selves, Lattices, and 
for ieveral Ufes of the Turner, dhci and the Oziers 
for Baskets, Panniers, and feveral other UtenfiU^ 
which makes the Oxiet Ground df tery great Valne^ 
even beyond that of Wheat ; maiiy Ozier Grounds 
being Let for ten Pounds ptr Aae, which cofifiderin^ 

E i tbtli 
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their conftant Crop, the fmall charge that attends 
them, and the Utile pains that is taken to renew any 
6f the old Plants when they decay, which is done by 
only catting oflfa piece of Ozier and {ticking of it in 
the Groand, makes it one of the greateft Improve- 
ments that is of moift Lands. 
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I R S are of fcveral forts, as the Norway^ Sprua 
Dram^ Scotch ^ but the beft fort both for Beauty 
and Timber, is that which they call the Silver-Fir, 
becaufe the under- (ide of the Leaf is of a white Co* 
loor, and the Leaf is longer than any of the former; 
except the Scotch Fir, which, whether they may noi 
rather be elteem'd a Pine than a Fir is difpatable. 
This Silver-Fir, being, 1 fuppofe, the fame as Mr. 
Evelyn calls the Spanifh Fir •, it grows to the greateft 
highth of any of the forts of Firs which we have in 
Erigland^ and is of great value for Mads of Ships. 
^ Hflrt» rai' The common way of raifing the feveral forts of Firs, 
fed, is of Seeds i the befb way to get which out of the 
Cone or Clogs, is to lay them in the Sun, which 
will quickly occafion them to open j or in Water a 
little warm, you muft take care to gather them before 
they open, which they commonly do in Jpril or Mty^ 
when the Weather begins to be hot, it being the fc« 
cond Year before they are ripe; they may likewifc 
be rais'd by Slips or Layers interred about the latter 
end of jiugufi^ and kept moift. The Silver-Fir, the 
Gardeners tell you, is to be rais'd no other way than 
by Seed, tho' i am of another Opinion in that I cbuld 
never pioduce them that way, and I am rather ia- 
clin'd to think them producd of Layers ; but this is 
.a Secret I coold never yet dilcover. As to the Seeds, 
do not take them out of the Cone or Clog till you 
ufethem, in which they wiUkecpgood two or three 
Years. The belt time to fow them is in Jpril or 
^^ ; they Ihould be very earefoUy kept from the 
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Mice before they get up, who arc very^ defiroos of 
them ; and when they begia to peep, fhelter them 
with Fur7, or facH fort of Fence, from the Birds, who 
are very apt to poll them up by taking hold of the. 
Cap, which they commonly bear ^spon their tops when 
they firft fpriag. The Beds wherein you fow them, 
had need be (heltred from Southern Afpeds. Sow 
them in ihallow Rills, not above half an Inch deep, 
and cover them with light Mould ^ and obferve that 
tbofe Seeds which bring up the Shell of the feed on 
their Heads, will either not grow at all ^ or but with 
Difficulty^ if the (harp end of the Seed, be fee 
downward ; becaufe in that pofition, it muft turn it 
iclf before it can gel out of the Ground j for they 
fhoot firft from the fharp end. They will peep in a* 
boQt five or fix Weeks time, and being rifcn two In- 
ches high, eftabli(h their weak Stalks byfifcing of 
Ibme more Earth about them ^ for being heavy they 
are apt to fwagfoasoftento blowout of the Ground. 
When they are of two or three Years growth, you 
m^y tranfplant them where you pleafe ^ and when ihey 
have gotten good Root they will make very large 
Shoots, but not for the firft three or four Years. 
When you Sow any Seeds of Fir, Pines, &c. there is 
fome times a worm which will deftroy them at firft 
coaling up. Which, when, you find, take fomc To- 
bacco duft and lay it in a fmall Circle, round the Plant, 
and lani told it will prevent their medling with them. 

They will grow on any dry Soil, elpecially the light; Soil. 
faaielly Brick-earth, and refufe not moift barren Gra- 
vel, or any fort of poor or rocky Grounds or Clays, 
except they are too moift and fpue, tho' the Scotch Fir, 
delights in a moift Soil, and grows, as I am told, ve- 
ry well in the boggy part of IreUnd, 

Thebeft time to tranfplant them, is from the mid- ^omrai^ 
die ta the latter end of Augufl and March^ or as fome*'^^' 
fay^ at the feveral times of the fall of their Leaves, 
jSLemove them with as much Earth about the Roots as 
pu can, tho' the Fir will bear a naked Tranfplanta- 
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tion better than the Pine. You may tranrplant thera 
from the place where they are rais'd of Seeds ; but 
if you defign to plant them where the Cattle come, 
you muft firft remove them into a Nurfery, where 
yoa may let them ftand till they are eight or ten Foot 
high, and then plant them ont, obfcrviog to water 
them well, and neither to bruife nor cut the tops; 
and when you prone them, leave the Stories about a 
Yard afunder ; the belt lime of doing of which, is in 
the beginning of March^ and be careful to rub a little 
dry Earth upon the Wound where you cut them, to 
flop the Turpentine, and to prerent their fpending 
of themfclves too much, which there Trees are very 
fabjeQ to do \ and it will canfe them to grow taper, 
to fboot in heighth, and to let the Wind tbro'them, 
which may prevent their being blown down, and the 
breaking of their Boughs, which thefc Trees are very 
liable to during the Winter Gufts ; and therefore, 
where you plant any of ihem, I Ihould advife the 
planting of other Trees round them to (belter them, 
but be fure, on whate'er Soil you plart them, to let 
no Dung touch either their Body or Root ; tho' if laid 
at a diftince ic will advance their growth, and if yoa 
plant them on Gravel-ground, Mud or Clay mix'd 
with it will do well to temper it, and if you mix Sand 
with Clay wheiethc Soil is Clay, it will be better 
than Dung ■, but the fbekring of them with fome Lit- 
ter will do well to prcfervethem from the parching 
heat in Summer, and the cold in Winter, 

There are feveral forts of Pines, but amongft us 
not above three or four forts ; but as they arc to be 
rais'd of Seeds, and order'd the fame way, and delight 
in the fame Ibrt of Soil as the Fir, I (hall refer you to 
the Direftions of the fir-tree for the ordering of 
them. Only notc,thatno ever greens will bear Loping 
well, tho'thcy willfpare many of their fide Branches 
in^pnl. If they are of the tendered fort, cut them 
three or four Inches from the body of the Tree, and 
(he next fpring, cat them clofe to the Item, and co- 
ver 
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rer the place with vra)c, and well tempered clay, and 
it will heal them. 

They do not bear Tran^laptation fo well as the Horn 
Fir when large, and (honld be always removed with f^^- 
as ranch Earth as yon can, and both Firs and Pines ^'**^'^* 
flioitid be well water'd at firft removal, and planted as 
^now as their Roots will ailow of. 

There is likewife the Piceajl^ (a wilder fort of PinJ 
one of which the Pitch is boil'd, which grows both in 
the cold and hot Countries} ttie Body of which 
being cnt or burnt down, Mr. Evelyn fays, will emit 
Soccers from tbe Roots, which neither the Fir nor 
Pine will do. 

I need not fay any thing of the life of theft Trees i;/#, 
for Building, Malts, ire. ie being fo well known to 
moft that have any occafion. • 

Chap. XXIV. Of the Lsrck PUtanus, Utui 

Md Cornel Trees. 

TH E Larch or Latix Tree^ Mr. Evtlpi (ays, 
may be rais*d of Seed, and that it wiD grow in 
Cnj^tofrf, which he commemls much for thelargenefs^ 
dorablenefs and nfefolnefs of its Timber, ^nd gives 
you an aoconnt of feveral Buildings in Itaif made with 
it, whbh be (ays no Worm will tonch nor hardly 
any fire burn. 

The Plstamis is a very beautiful Tree, and grows 
very well in England, It may be bad at mod: of the 
Gardeners near London. It's rais'd by Seeds or La^ 
yers. It aSed^ a moilt Soil, and (honld be well wa- 
ter'd when tranfplanted. It is a fine Tree for WaliLs^ 
and * tis pity it is not more propagated. 

The Latm is a Tree frequent in Italy ^ that aiffords 
a fine (hade, and very durable Timber. It affefts a 
moid Soil, and the Roots of it are very fine for Hafts 
of Knives, and other Tools j and of the Wood are 
l^4e pipes do4 Wind Inftruments. 

^4 T|i« 
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The Cornel is a very dors|ble Wood ; and, as Miv 

JEw/y« fays, isufefol for Wheel-work, pins, Wcdt 

^gcs, &c. and will grow. toa good ftaturc with us» Its 

Berries are commonly very much ufed for Preferring 

pd Pickling. 

Chap. XXV. Of the Cyprefs^Tr^e. 

TH E CypTifs is of two forts ; the Sativc or Garr 
den-tree, which grows in the bell form, and is 
|;he moft beautiful -, and that which is cali'd the Male, 
which bears Cones, and is of a more irregular (hape. 
¥his Tree is commonly much prejudiced by the fta- 
king and binding it up to a pyramidical Form, which 
heats the inward Branches for want of Air, and occa^ 
fions their Moulding, hindring of tljeir growth, and 
is Tery troublefome and chargeable ^ whereas with 
clipping only, they may be brought to a much fineif 
ihape, and hot be fo liable to prejudice from their 
bandage, nor from the Froft. They alforaake fine 
Hedges when kept dipt, branching from the very 
Roots J the belt time of doing which is in jipril and 
jiugufi. If they run too much without branching 
from the bottom, a defcreet cutting of the principal 
Stem may be of advantage to make them (hew beauti* 
ful, but a good Management of them while young 
may prevent that occafion. 

They are rais'd of the Seed, Procure them in the 
W^j Nuts, and when you have occafion to ufe them, ex- 
ff ^ T pofe them to the Sun, or put them in warm Water, 
aud the Seeds may be eafily (hakeo ont. The time to 
fow them is in Jifril^ which do after this manner : Pre- 
pare a bed of fine Earth, and make it even, ctpon 
which ftrew the Seeds pretty thick, and fife more 
Mould upon them about half an Inch thick, keeping of 
them well watered every Evening, except when the 
Seafon waters them, and after a Years growth you may 
tranfplant them : When they aifecome up well, b«' 
fparing of your watering of them. 
^•' -- . . •'. - They 
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^ ' Th^y will grow on any dry Ground, even Grtvel S$il. 
and Sand, efpecially the Male fort, and will never be 
injur'd by Froft if they are not planted in a cold moift 
Soil. 

The Timber is very lading, and never cleaves but ^fi* 
with great violence. The bitternefs of its Juice pre^^ 
ferves it from Worms and Putrefadion. It is the belt 
of all Timber for Building, and will laft when either 
wet or dry. 

Chap. XXVI. Of the Cedar. 

IT is a great pity the Cedar is not more propaga- 
ted among us, being fo ealily rais'd, and a Tree 
^lat will grow fo well with us. They are of fcveral 
forts and kinds, fome of which do very much refem-. 
ble the Juniper^ which I cannot but think a Species 
of it, and therefore it might do well to be better en« 
courag'd where the Soil is proper for it, to fee what 
magnitude it will grow to. Other forts of it are 
more like Cyprefs, as (according to the London Gar- 
deners Opinion,) thofe kinds growing in New-England 
and Virginia are : But the Cedar of Lebanon bears the 
fevereft Weather we have. I have raisM feveral of 
them of Cones I bad from thence, and have now a 
Wal)c planted with them -, and wherefoever they are 
to be had of any fort, the Seeds may be brought from 
Jbe fortheft part of the World in the Cones, for I 
had fome two Years old that grew as well as thofe 
that were brought me direAly from Mount Lebanus^ 
and I am apt to believe, if they are kept in the Cones, 
and not taken out till jufl: you fow them, they may be 
kept three or four Years without prejudice. 

They are rais'd of Seeds which feldom fail of grow- How^ 
ingif ordcr'd right, and if care be taken to prefer ve*^^"^* 
them from the Mice, who are very greedy of them. 

They bear a Cpne as the Pines do, but it is rouQ- 
fler and more like Scales ; the fame Obfervations are 
t^bte minded in the gathering of them> as that of the 

Pine^ 
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I pile ; only to opeo ihctn, let them be ftcep'd in cold 

water forty eight Hours, and the Seeds fet asfoon as 
taken out. The time of the fcEting of them is aboDt 
the latter end of Marcl?^ which fow on a Bed of good 
rich Mould, and lay it at leilt tvro foot deep, but lei 
no DuDg come near tbem ^ and if your Bed be made 
a little floping, \t vrtH do well, that the water may 
lun off from them, for coo much wet is apt to barft 
the Seed. They cannot well ftand too dry, if they 
are but (haded in dry Weather. As they come op, 
fift Earth about them to eftablilh their Roots, as is be- 
fore dircQed aboot the Pine. 
Siil. They delight molt in a rich dry Soil, but they 

grow very well with me in Effex^ both on the hazelly 
Brick-earths and on Gravel, that hath fomethingof 
good Mould about a Foot and a half deep on the Sar- 
ha of it. 
jjg^ The bed time of tranfplanting of them is at three 

tr4M/^ or fonr Years old from the place where yon raised 
fitntrd.thtm of the Seed. If the firn: Year yoH water thenl 
with a Lift, it may do well, and be of great advan- 
tage to them. Whether they may be removed at a 
I larger growth, I have not cipeiiencM, and fo can fay 

nothing of it. They grow but flowly the firft feven 
or eight Years, but I am told that after that, they 
grow with as moch fpeed as moft other forts of Trees 
do. 

I need not fay moch of the Ufefnlnefs of the Tim- 
ber, being fo much known. The fragrancy of which, 
its fine Grain for all forts of Work, and its durable- 
nefs being able to recommend it for all Ufes, befides 
the ftatelinefs of it for Walks and Avenues, fe-," 
veral of thetn being reported to be two hundred Foot^ 
or more in heighth. A Friend of mine alTurM m9>fl 
that he cut down one in BarbadoeSy that had above foaf - 
hundred Foot of Timber in it^ bnt I am told there 
are fom? of a far greater magnitude. 

Cha|^ 
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Chap. XXVII. Of the Cork, Ilex, Src. ' 

TH E Corhtre^^ with os, is of two forts (and there 
are divers other Species in the Indies) one of 
which is of a narrower lefs jaggM Leaf than the other, 
being a conftant green, whereas the other is broader 
and fails in the Winter, it grows near the PyrcnM<m 
Hills, land in feveral parts of Italy and the North of 
New England^ efpecially the latter fort, which is the 
bardiefl: and befk for our Climate -, and that cpon the 
worit of Soils, as dry Heaths, ftonyand rocky Monu^ 
tains, where ttiere is hardly Earth enongh to cover 
the Roots. They may be had of the Gardeners at 
tamdm^ and I am told they grow very weTl with ns, 
and bear onr fevereft Winters. 

This Tree hath three Barks, on the outer of which 
is the Cork, which they ftrip once in two or three 
Yeafs in a dry Seafon, becaufe the wet is apt to pre- 
judice the Tree 9 and one of the other Coats being 
red, when they fell the Tree, bears a good price with 
the Tanner. The Wood is good for Fire, and ufeful 
for building Palliiado Work, &c. 

The Ikx^ or great fcarlet Oak, thrives well in Eng^ ffgx. 
land. They are a hardy fort of Tree, and eafily 
rais'd of the Acorn. If we could have them brought 
to us well put up in Earth or Sand, they might be ^ 
brought any where from Foreign Parts. The Sfam^ 
ard$^ Mr. Evelyn fays, hare a fort they call EnzJna, 
which bears Acorns, of which they have profitable 
Woods and Plantations : The Wood of which, wheq 
old, is finely chambletted as if it were painted ; which 
Wood is ufeful for Stocks of Tools, Mallet-heads, 
Chairs, Axle-trees, Wedges, Beetles, pins and Palli- 
iadoes for Fortifications, being very hard and dura* 
ble. Of the Berries of the firft fort is extraded the 
Painters Lac, and the Confeftion of Alkermes. Their 
Acorns are good Food, little inferiour to Chefsnuts : 
But the Kernie Tree doth not always produce the Ca- 
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cufftj except it grow near the Sea, and where it is 
rerjr hot, and therefore they frequently cut dowa 
the old Trees that they may pot forth fre(h Branches, 
upon which they find them. 

Thuya^ or Arbor vita^ grows of Layers or Slips to 
a tall ftraight goodly Tree, hardy in all Seafons. The 
Wood makes incomparable Boxes, Bowls, Cnps, and 
other Curiofities ^ and the Leaf makes one of the beft 
Oyntments for green Wounds, that is, doling of 
themlbddenly. 
Box. Box deferyes onr Care becaofe of the excellency of 

its Wood, and in that it will profper on the declivi- 
ty of cold, dry, barren Chalky-hills, where nothing 
eife will grow ; of which there are two forts, the 
dwarf Box, and a taller fort that grows to a confide- 
rable Heighth. The dwarf Box is very good for Bor- 
ders, and is eafily kept in order with one clipping 
in a Year. It will incrcafe of Slips fct in Afcrcfe, or 
about Bartholomew 'tide^ and may be raifed of Layers 
or Suckers. 

It is of ufe for the Turner, Ingraver, Carver, Ma- 
thematical Inftrument^maker, Comb- maker, dr^. for 
which they give great Prices by Weight as well as 
Mcafnre, efpccially the Roots (as even of our neg- 
U&ed Thorn) which is of great value for Inlaying 
and Cups. 
jif^^ Tew : Since the ufe of Bows is laid adde, the Pro- 

pagation of this Tree hath been negleded, though it 
wiU grow on our coldeft and barrenefl: Hills, efpccial- 
ly if chalky, where it may be of ufe to propagate it 
for the fame ufes as Box, for molt of which Purpofe$ 
it is as good, befldes which it makes extraordinary 
Axle-trees. 

It is eafily produced of the Seeds, which muft be 
wa(hed and cleanfed of their Mucilage, and then bu- 
ried in Sand made a little moifl: any time in Decern-' 
ber^ and fo kept in fome Veflel in the Houfe all Win- 
ter, and in fome (hady cool place abroad in Summer, 
"if he Spring come twelve Months after you have put 

tbcfli 
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them in Sand^ fow them on a Bed, the Ground not 
too ftiffl Some bury them in the Ground like Haws. 
It is commonly the fecond Winter before they peep, 
and then they rife with their Caps on their Heads.* 
At three Years old tranfplant them. They may like- 
wife be raifed by Layers or Slips, and fo planted out 
for Standards, Walks, and Hedges, being to be clip- 
ped in What Form and Order you pleafe, and there« 
tore are much valued by our modern Planters, to a« 
dorn their Walks and Grafs-plats, 

Juniper is of three fort^;, whereof one is much tal- 
ler than the other, the Wood whereof is yellow, and 
if cnt in March is fweet like Cedar, of which this is 
accounted a fpurious kind. They (hould neither be 
fliaded much nor dropt upon. They may be raifed 
of Seeds, which will peep in two Months after fow- 
log. They (hould neither be watered nor dunged ; 
and being managed like Cyprefs, will make fine Stan- 
dards J efpecially where they are not obnoxious to 
eddy cold eafterly Winds, which are apt to difcolour 
them, but they foon recover it again. To make it 
grow tall, prune itclofe to theStem, aufl loofening 
the Earth about the Roots, haftens its growth much. 
It may be clrpt for Hedges. It loves a gravelly Soil, 
and is raifed moftly of Seed. 

Chap. XXVIII. The Laurel. 

TH E Laurel or Cherry-bay is mod commonly ufed 
only for Hedges, but being planted upright 
and kept for Standards by cutting away the fide 
Branches, fo as to maintain only the principal Stem, 
it will rile to a large Tree, and carries a fine fpread- 
ing Head, that i^ very ornamental and (hady for 
Walks or Groves, and may this way be of much 
better ufe than to plant them in Hedges, as moft do, 
where the flower Branches growing dicky and dry, 
by reafbn of their frequent and onfeafbnable Cuttings 
(the Genius of this Tree being to fpend much in 

Wood) 
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Wood) caofes them never Co fucceed after th« firfl: Cr 
or ferea Years, bot are to be aew plaated again, or 
abated to the Roots for a frefh Shoot. 

They are raifcd of the Seeds or Berries with «- 
traordiaary Facility, or propagated by Layers, Slips 
and Cuttings fet about the Utter end of Augufl^ or 
earlier at St. Jamei'i-tide in a fhady moid place, they 
delighting moft ia a moift cool Soil. 
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Chap. I. Of Coppices, 

I S for Coppices or Underwood, 1 bavii 
already ihewed how each parricolar fort 
of Tree is to be raifed both by fowing 
, and planting, and for the railing of 
[ Coppices, great Care ought to be taken 
that the Wood they are to be compafed 
of, be fuch as is proper for the Soil you raife tliem 
on, and that the fort of Wood is proper for fuch 
Ufes as you dclign to fell your Wood for, which 
you muft be regulated in by the vent you have, as 
vshcther it is for Fire-wood, for which the Oak, 
Horn-beam, and other hard Wood is belt \ or for 
Hoops, Hop-poles, &c. for which the A(h, Chefs- 
nut, Oilc, Hazel, ire. is the racft ufefol, as I have 
alieady Ihewed \ and according to the Profit of your 
Under- wood, regulate the thiclincfs of your Stand- 
ards, which as they arc thicker or thinner, do more 
or lefs Injury to your Under-wood. You are like- 
wife to coQ&der ac what Growth you can fell your 
Undet- 
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Under-wood, only remember, thai the older and 

taUer yoor Uiider*wood is, tbe better ic is for Fire- 

wood, and (he better it is for what Standards yoo 

leave, becaafe they wiQ be the taller aad ftraighter 

by beiog forced up by the Wood that grows about 

them; tboogha deep Soil, as lobferved before, coa* 

iriboces much to their fpiriug, and according to the 

time of your felling, it i$ neceflary to lay out your 

feveral FaUs, that io you may have an annual Suc« 

ceffioo to yield a yearly Profit, which in many Placet 

is from eight Years to twenty or thirty : But though 

the l^ldom felliug of Wbod yields the more and the 

better Timber, yet the freqaent cutting of Under* 

wood makes *it tbe thicker, and gives room for the 

Seedlings to come up. If many Timber Trees grow * 

ioi the Coppice which are to be cut dowa, fell both 

them and the Under- wood together, cutting off the 

Stubs as near the Ground as may be, and the Stubs 

of the Under«wood afloap and fmooth, and not a« 

boTC half a Foot from the Ground, 9nd ftock up the 

Roots of the Timber 1 rees, if they fend forth no 

Shoots» (which they are not apt to do if (awn down, 

wh^ is the beft way of felling of Timber Trees) 

to make way for Seedlings and young Roots to (hoot ; 

but where you defign to low Seeds, you muft prepare 

your Ground with good Tillage, as much as you do 

for the fowing of Barley ; and about Februay fow 

them, and if the Soil be (hallow, plow your Ground 

into great Ridges, and it will make the Soil lie the 

thicker on tbe top of each Ridge, by which means 

tbe Roots will hare the more depth to fearch for 

Nourilhment, and the Furrows wiU \n a little time be 

&Qed up by Leaves, which when rotten, will lead 

the Roots from one Ridge to another *, and if you fow 

them on the fides of Hills that are dry, plow your 

Ridges crofsthe defceotof the Hills, that tbe Water 

may be kept on the Land witboot having too fudden 

adeicent ^ and if your Ground be very wet, obferve 

joft tbe contrary. Some (bw their Seeds with a Crop 

of 
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of Corn ; but as the Seafon for the fowrag of Cor if 
is too late for the Seeds, it is better to fow them by 
themfelves, and be fare to keep them well weeded 
the firfl: and fecond Years. But if you ha?e a mind 
to laifc Wood on very barren dry Land, fow it with 
what Fruit or Seeds youdeiign it for, and with them 
fow Furz or fuch Trumpery, as will grow on the 
word: Land, and it will become a (belter to yoar 
Trees, which when they have once taken Root^ wiQ 
foon out' grow the Furz, and kill ir with their drop^ 
ping. For the raifing of Coppices, the neareft di- 
ftance for the Plantations ought to be about five Foot 
for the Under-wood j but as to what number and 
jcantlings of Timber, you are to leave on each Actc^ 
the Statutes direft, and it is an ordinary Coppice 
v^ich will not afford three or four Firfts, that is, 
Befts, fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds, and eight 
Wavers, ire. according to which Proportion the fees- 
of young Trees in Coppices are to fucceed one ano* 
then By the Sjtatute of the 35th of Henry the VIIL 
in Coppice or Under-wood felled at twenty-four 
Years growth, there were to be left twelve Staod<> 
lings or ftore Oaks upon each Acre \ and in defeft 
of fo many Oaks, the fame number of Elms, A(h, Afp, 
or Beech, and they to be fuch as are likely Trees fof 
Timber which are to be left, and fo to continue with- 
out felling, 'till they are ten Inches fquare within i 
Yard of the Ground. In Coppices above this growth' 
when felled are to be left twelve great Oaks, or in 
defeft of them, other Timber Trees as above, and (b 
to be left for twenty Years longer, and to be enclofed 
feven Years. 

However, I think it better to leave a much greater 
number of Timber Trees, efpecially where Under* 
wood is cheap ^ and as to the felling, begin at one 
fide, that the Carts may enter without detriment to 
what you leave ftanding ; where your Woods arc 
large, it is beft to have a Cart way along the mid- 
dle of them, by which means you may fell oii each 
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{dte where yoA wiH, and have a Cart- way always rea* 
dy without prejudice to the relt of the Wood. The 
tinder- wood may be cut from the beginning of OSo- 
kr to the latter end of February ^ but February is the 
beft Month to cut Wood in, where you have but a 
fmall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the 
Spring comes on too much : Take great care to pre- 
vtat the Carters brufliing againft the young Standards^ 
and let all your Wood be carried out by Mid-fummer, 
and made up by the end of jipril at the iarelt ; for 
where the Rows and Brufh lie longer unbound or 
tanlade tip, you fpoil many of the Shoots and Seed- 
lings. If the Winter before yon ffell^ you indofe it 
well, fo as to keep all Cattle out of it, it will recom- 
pence yonr Care and Trouble. 

By the Statute Men w^re bound to inclofe Coppice- 
wood afttr felling, if under fourteen Years growth, 
for four Tears } thofe above fourteen Years growth 
to be fix Years inclofed ^ and for Woods in Common, 
a fourth Part to be (hut up, and at felling the like 
Proportion of great Trees to be left, and feven Year J 
inclofed ; this was inlarged by the rath of ElizjAetb. 
Your elder Under-wood may be grazed about July^ 
or in Winter ; but for a general Rule, newly wean'd 
Calves are the leaft prejudicial to new cut Wood 
where there is an abundance of Grafs, and fome fay 
Colts of a Year old, but then they mult be drove out; 
at May at fartheft ; but if nothing at all be fuffered 
to come in, it is better, every Man's Experience be- 
ing able to dired him. 

If your Woods happen to be cropt by Cattle, it h 
beft to cut them up, and they will make freih Shoots ; ^ 
whereas what is bit by the Qittle, will elfe ftunt for 
feveral Years before it will take to its growth. 

If your)Wood$ are too thin, lay down Layers of 
the iongelt and fmalleft Shoots ydn oln find of fucli 
kinds of Wood as you lit^e bed: to have your Cop- 
pice of^ or that, is nearefl: to the bare place irhere 
]0Q want a fupplyj according to the Method atreadv 
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propofed for the laying of Layers of Trees^ and tlief 
wiO fend forth abandaace of Suckers, and thicken and 
f ornifl} a Coppice very fpeedily. 

As to the (ize of Faggots and Wood«ftacks, C^^. 
it difiers in moft Countries, and therefore yon maft 
]D all tbofe things be guided by the Coftom of ttt 
Country where yon live ; the Prices of wbidi, and 
jthe Hacking up of Wood, Roots, Stumps of Tinber 
Trees, &c. 1 (ball give yon an Account of hereafter^ 
when I come to confider the Prices of tbe Husband- 
man's Labour and Charges. I Iball at prefem only 
Note one thing, and that is, that when the Worfe- 
men have bound up the Faggots, with tbeir^BHKi 
tliey trim off all the firaggling fmall Braocbes to 
make the Faggots more neat and tight, which lYi^* 
mi'ngs tbey commonly gather up and* put into the 
middle of the next Faggot^ where it is of little Ad- I 
vantage, but would be of much greater Profit* to tbe 
Land, if it were left to rot in the Wood, fqv wihkk 
it is as good as Dung, and would much advance tbe 
growth of your Trees, as I have known by Experi- 
ence ; for though the Leaves falling and roccing ia 
Woods do much improve them/ yet it is not to be 
compared with the Advantage that they receive from 
rotten Wood, which will turn any Soil whatfoefer 
into a rich black Garden Mould, as may be fouod 
by Experience by any that will make Obfervation of 
it where Wood -Hacks hare ftood ; and though tfaoft 
Sticks are but fmall, and cannot do much the lirft 
time, yet a conftant Repetition of it every Fall is a 
much greater Improvement of Wood than can eafily 
be believed. 

The beft time to fell Timber h in Jammy or 
February^ becaufe the Sap is then all down in tbe 
Root, but the Oak they commonly fell about jifril 
or May^ when the Bark will run, which they are 
obliged to do by the Statute, becaufe of tbe Bark f* 
the Tanner, which is a very great prejudice to the 
Timber r'^But the Opinion and Praftice of Men have 

beeft 
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been very different concerning the beft time to fell 
Timber. Kuruvius is for an Antumnal Fall ; C^o 
was of Opinion^ that Trees Ihonld not be fell'd till 
tbeir Friiit was ripe, and tbo' Timber unbark'd be ob- 
bozions to the Worm, yet we find the wild Oak and 
maDy other forts of Trees fell d late (when the Sap be- 
gias t^be prond) to be very fobjeft to the Worm too ; 
whereas being cnt abont Mid-winter, it neither cafts 
Rifts nor Winds^ becaufe the cold of the Winter 
both drys and confolidates it. 

Some Authors advife in feilidg of Timber to cut it 
]»t iQto the Pith, and fo let it ftand till it be dry, be- 
wuStj fay they, by drops there will pafs away that 
Moiftare which would caofe Putrefaction j others ad- 
vife, to bore a hole in it with an Auger tor the fame 
forpole, but I fuppofe a nipping Frofl: will efFed the 
fiime, by caufing the moiftnre to defcend into the 
Root^ not that I would have them fell'd in frofty 
Weather, but not fell'd till a bard Froft hath been 
«poa theoi. In Staffwrd/hire^ they bark their Timber 
Trees in Afril^ when the fap will run j and the 
next Winter about December or January ^ they fell 
tbeoi. This they fay makes the Timber firm and good^ 
lad not fubjeft to the worms. 

When the Stubs of yonr Under-wood are great^ 
^ock them up, this is a good piece of Hasbandry, be- 
eanfe it makes way for Seedlings and young Roots that 
are thriring, whereas when the Stumps are old and 
large^ they are apt to let in the Water and be nnthrif- 
tf ; the time of doing which is in the Wjnter Seafpn. 

When yoa fell your Woods, leave yottng Trees 
Moogb^ you may take down the word; at the next 
fkll, efpeciaiiy if any grow near a great Tree^ that 
too think may be fit to fell the ucXt Seafon, to fupply 
Its place, becaufe feveral oiay be fpoil'd by its fall. 

When Trees ate at their fnli growth, there are fe* 
Veral figns of theit decay, as the withering or dying 
of any of the to|> Branches •, or if they take any Water 
ia at an;K not *,or are any ways hollow or difcoloar'd ; 
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if they make bat frnall Shoots j if Wood-peckers make 
any holes in them ^ alfo a very fpreading- Tree in a 
Wood, is many times Tery preiudicial, becaofe of 
the yonng Trees it drops opon, according to the Dire- 
dions of the Poet. 
• To feB thufa Trees cm he no lofs at oB^ 

Wbofe Age and Stekpefs would your Ax fcirefiaB ; 

ji youthful Succejfor with much better Crace^ 

And Plenty wiUfupply the vacant Place. 

Laftiy note. That if you fell your Wood by the 
•Acre, you muft take great care before- hand to mark 
out what Standards (hall be left, or elfethe Wood- 
Bu/ers will be very apt to deceive you; and obfervt 
that all Wood-Lands are meafur'd by the eigbceea j; 
Foot Pole. fc 

. . ; i 

Ghap. II. Of Tranfploftting of Trees. k 

TH E fmallcft Trees, and thofe that have been \ 
tranfplanted in Nurferies, ire. are the beft to \ 
remove, as I have already obfcrv'd j but as the re* i 
moving of Trees is commonly upon the account of the \ 
making of Walks, Avenues, Groves, or to fill up | 
Hedge-rows where Cattle come, it's neceflary that i 
they (hould be of a fize fo big, as with fome (belter 
they may be out of danger of being fpoird by Cattle j 
for which pnrpofe, 1 reckon Trees that are of abooc 
five or (ix Inches in Circumference, and fix Foot and 
•a half or feven Foot high, to be the belh, and the beft 
(ize both upon account of the Trees and of the CaCr 
ties reaching to crop them. In cafes of neceflity. 
Trees of very great Stature have, according to the 
account given by Mr. Evelyn^ been reroov'd upon pac- 
ticolar Occafions ; the way of doing of which, tho'tc 
is too troublefome for ordinary planting, yet as it 
may be of ufe upon fome Occafions, I (Jjall propofe 
it according to the Method he has laid down, which 
is, - 

Tio 
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To chafe a Tree as big as your Tbigli, remove the 
Earth from about it, cue thro* aQ the fide Roots till 
yon can with a competent ftrength enforce him down 
on one fide, fo as to come with your Ax at the Tap- 
root, which cut off, and rcdrefling your Tree, let it 
ftand cover'd with the Mould you loofen'd from it, 
till the next Year or longer, if you think fit, take ic 
apat a fit Seafon, and it will have drawn new tender 
Roots fit for Tranfplantation. 

Or elfe a little before the hardeft Froft furpi ize 
yon, you may make a Trench about the Trees at fuch 
diftance from the Stem, as you judge fufficient for the 
Root, which dig of a competent depth fo as almoft to 
nndermine it by placing of Blocks and Q;iarter$ of 
Wood to fuftain the Earth j this done, caft in as much 
Water as may fill the Trench, or at lead fufficiently 
wet it, nnlefs the Ground were very wet before ^ let 
it ftand till fome very bard Froft doth firmly bind the 
Earth to the Roots, and then convey it to the Pit 
prepar'd for its new Station, which you may preferve 
trom freezing by laying Itore of warm Utter in it, 
aud fo clofe the Mould the better to the ftraggli ng 
Fibres, placing what Earth you take out about your 
Gneft to preferve it ; But in cafe the Mould about it 
be fo ponderous a; not tQ be reiBOv'd by any ordinary 
force, you may then raife it with a Crane or Gin, 
and oy this means yoq may tranfplantTreesof a large 
Scatnre to fupplyany defed, or for the removal of a 
Coriofity : The beft fort of Trees to remove large 
istb^ £lm^ efpecially if to be phc'd in a raoift place. 

The beft time for the removing of all Trees, ex- 
cept Winter Greens, of which I have particularly 
treated, is either in OHober or February^ as 1 faid be- 
fore : But if the Soil be moift, 'tis better to plant in 
Marcb^ that fo the Trees may not (band fobbing all 
fbe Winter to chill their Roots.. Though I have fc- 
Ycral times for a Curiofity removM fome foi;t of 
trees at Midfummcr^ chat have profper'd very well, 
tfbicb I did afc^r this manner •, I mad^ 4 hole large e« 
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nongb to contain the Roots of the Tree I deflgned to 
remore, into which 1 poor'd Water, and in that Wa- 
ter I put the Earth I look out of the hole, fo as to 
malie it a meer foft Sludge or Mud, and having taken 
op my Tree with as many Roots as I coold, and 2- 
bated the Head with the fame Camion, I plung'd the 
Hoot into the Mud in the hole, where I let the Tree 
(land without taking any further care of it, except 
daily watering forabout a Fortnight or three Weeks: 
And fuch Trees have grown as well as ttiofe planted 
in Winter, but then ihey were finall Trees. Botai 
for the common Rules of Planting ^ 

1 . ObferTe to fet your Treesdeeper in lightGroufid 
than in ftrong, but fbaHoweft in Clay j fix Inches li 
fufficient for the dried, and two or three far the 

- inoift, provided you eftablifh them from the Winds, 
imd (hade them from the heat of the Snn^ the belt 
\ way of doing which is by Stakes, and round the Stem 
i pf the Tree to raife a Tmall Hill about two Foot thick, 
I and four or five Foot in Diameter, which cover with 
\ iStones, Tiles, or murgy Straw, to keep it moift, and 
1 10 prevent the Weeds growing, taking catc after i 
rcompet«nt time to lemove them, elfe the Viruiin, 
I Snails and Infeills which they produce and fhelier, will 
\ gnaw and injure the Bark, and be fure not to planl 
[ any Trees deeper than they grow, before they were 
[ removed. Abatcabonthalf a Foot of thcheighthof 
' ibe Hill, every Year, til) they become level with the 
I Tcft of the Earth round the Tree, and carefolly pnD 
I upwhat Weeds-grow about them, becaufethey drsW 
I away the Heart of the Soil which Ihould give Noi- 
I rifhment tothe Tree. 

2. Where you dig soar Holes for Trees, if it is in 
' a Gravel Soil or Sand, mix Clay, or, which isbci- 
\ ier. Earth, Loam or Mud with the earth you fill into 
I the Holes again j and if it is a ftifFClay, trench it with 
■Straw, Thatch, Litter, Wood- Stack Earth, &c. bnt 
' Jet not the Roots touch any of ihefe Mixtures, nor 

yet any Dong or Turf, but lay your Dung rather 
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roond iipoo the Surface of the Eartb, and dig it in a 
"^ liccle^caTeriag it with Mould to keep the Son from 
^\ drying of it. When you dig down yoar Hills, or dig 
f abooc the Roots of yoor Trees, (which yoo (boQld 
^ mind carefiaUy to do once a Year, the Advantage of. 
irbicb I will prore to you afterwards) and where\rer 
yoo plant Trees, - make your Earth as fine as you can. 

3. For Trees, or mod; forts of Plants, the ftrong 
blot, white or red Clay are Tome of the word: Soils ; 
bot if any of tbefe Lands have fome Stones naturally in 
thein, or the nearer they are to a Loam, by any mix- 
f tore of Sand, they are much the better ; lb likewife is 
' gravelly or fandy Grounds, the nearer they are to » 
\ Loaud^ by a mixture of Clay ^ for a Loam or light 
' brick Earth, composed of a due mixture of Clay and 
Sand, 1 reckon to be the belt Land for Trees. 

4^ Plant in a warm moift Seafon, the Air being 
tranqoil and ferene, the Wind wefterly, but never 
when it freezes, rains, or is mifty, for it moulds and 
iafefts the Roots; and if you Water any Trees you 
have new planted, it will fettle the Earth the better 
to the Roots, and keep them moift ; only obferve, 
ooc CO tranfplant if you can help it, any Trees after 
Mkhaelmss^ till yoo have had fome Rain to Moiften 
the Ground j becaufe the Trees will rife with lefs La- 
boor, and be better Root'd, the Roots being apt to 
break when the Ground is dry. Large Trees may 
(boner be removed in 0£hber t^an fmaller ones. 

f . Trees that have not been tranfplantedy or others 
tbac have, if their Roots go deep, you mufl: have 
(hem abated, or elfe you will be neceffitated to place 
them too deep ^ only the fmall fibrous Roots nioft be 
fpar'd as much as you c^n, for they are what affords 
the chief Noorilhment to the Trees, and take theni 
op with as mifch Earth as you can, letting the Holes, 
into which yon tranfplant them, be left open for the 
Rain, Froft and Sun to mellow the Earth fometime 
ijef^reyoo plant them. 
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6. If yoD take op a Tree, miad how the Roots 
grow, and difpofe of them in the fame order where 
50U new place them, fpreadingof the Roots carefully, 
obferving to place the Tree to the fame Afpeft that 
it gi cw before, 

7. la the Spring rub ofFihe fide Buds to check the 
exuberancy of the Sap ia the Branches, and to caufe 
it to run up to the Head. 

g. Tranfplant no more Trees than yon can fence 
well from Cattle^ efpecially from Sheep, theGreafc 
of whofe Wool is very prejudicial to Trees, where 
they can only come at them to tub them. All young 
Trees fhould likcwifc Ik defended from the Wind and 
the Sun j efpecially thofe of a tender fort from the 
North and Eafl^ till the Roots are fix'd, and that yoo 
find them begin to (hoot ^ the not exaflly obferving 
of which Point is the caufe of the perifhing of moft 
of our Plantations in Summer ■ and in Winter there 
is more danger to be fear'd from wet and cold, in 
Conjunftion one with another, than the fevereft Froft 
alone. 

9 Wood well planted mill grow in moorilh, boggy, 
heathy and the ftonieft Ground; only the white and 
blue Clay is the worft for Wood, as 1 faid before; 
and what large Timber you find in either of them (the 
Oak only excepted) is of a very great Age. 

10. If the Seafon require it, all new Vlanistions 
are to be well watet'd, in ^pri/at their firft budding, 
efpecially [he firft Year of their planting, upon which 
depends much of their future growth, and what Wa- 
ter you pour on them let it be in a Circle, at feme 
diftance from the Roots, which Ihould continually be 
bar'd of Grafs and Weeds ^ and if the Water be rich, 
or impregnated with any Manure, the Shoots will 
foondifcover it, for the Liquor being percolated or 
. .ftrain'd thro' the Earth, will carry the nitrous virtue 
■t>i the Soil with it : By no means water at the Stem, 
tccaiife it wafhes the Mould from the Roots, and lets 
the Water come too crude to them, which often en* 
dangers 
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deogers their totting/ If your fear dry Weather, do 
not defer too long before yon water your Trees or 
Seeds, but water while your Ground is yet moifl: that 
it may keep fo» 

11. Young Trees will be ftrangled with Corn, 
Oats, Peas, Hemp or any rank growing Corn or 
Weeds, if a competent Circle and Diftaoce be not lefc 
(as of near a Yard or fo) from the Stem. 

12. Cut no Trees that have any large Pith in them, 
efpecially being young and tender, when either Heat 
or Cold are in their extreams j nor in wet or fnowy 
Weather, tho' the difcharging Trees of unthrifty 
brotcen wind-(haken Boughs is a very great advantage 
to them when done in a good Seafon. Ever-gteens^ 
efpecially fuch as are tender, prune not )uft after 
planting, but when you find by fome fmall frefb Shoot 
they have taken Root. 

13. If yon plant Fruit-trees, reduce them to a 
{4ead as foon as you can. As for Timber«trees, it is 
beft not to head them at all, but to (bred them up to 
one fingle Bough, if the Soil be good that you plant 
tbem ha ', but if bad, the Sap will hardly run fo high ; 
and therefore in fuch cafe it is better to head them ; . 
and when they arc fhot out, reduce the Head to one 
fiogle Branch j for which purpofe, leave one of the 
Bioft upright and thriving Boughs^ and if your Top 
die, or your Tree meet with any prejudice from Cat- 
tle, fo as to occafion its 'breaking out of the Sides, 
which impedes both its Growth and Spring, prune off 
ibme of the Shoots, and quicken a leading Shoot with 
your Knife at fome diltance beneath its Infirmity; 
bat if it be in a very unlikely Condition at Spring, 
cut off all clofe to the Ground, and hope for a new^ 
Shoot, which nurfe up by cutting away all fuperiluous 
Branches. If you would not have a Tree put forth 
lid e- Branches, prune them up in February^ and what*'- 
foever (ide. Branches it puts out after, cut off at MiJU 
fumrner^ when the Sap is in them, and they will hard- 
ly cr^r fprout again ^ tbo' you mult be cautious not to 
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caufe yoor Tree to have too great a Head for the Bo- 
dy \ efpecially if ic is of a tender Wood, left the 
Wind break it; the way to prevent which, is lopping 
or thinning of the Head, or letting of the more fidc- 
Boughs grow out of it to check the Sap from runaiog 
all into the top Branches. 

14. WaUmt^ Aflj and Pithy Trees you muft by no 
means head when you tranfplani them; cfpeciallythe 
WaUttut'^ and if you have occafion to lop off any of 
the Boughs, do it where they may be the leaft expos'd 
to the wetf which I reckon the ftde-Bougha to be ; and 
late in the Spring, as about the latter end of February, 
or beginning of March, that the Bark may the fooncr 
heal the Wound. 

15. Treeswill grow well uponalmoftany Soil, that 
is fall of Fern ; becaufc it Ihades the Roots and 
keeps them Cool ^ even upon jthe hotteft burning 
Gravel. 

16. If you plant on a Ihallow or a very moift Soil, 
plant it into large high Ridges, and plant your Trees 
on the Middle of the Ridges. 

To prcferve Trees from Winds and Cattle that 
ate expos'd to them, empale them with three or four 
quarter Stakes of a competent heightb, fct triangular 
or quadrangular, and fallen them by one anothec 
with Ihott pieces above and beneath, in which a few 
Brambles may be ftuck ; except you will be at the 
charge of Pales, which will fecurethem without that 
fretting which Trees are otherways liableto that are 
only (iogle ftak'd and bofli'd ; bnt where Cattle don't 
come^ a good piece of Rope ty'd about the Neck of 
the Treenpon a wifp of Straw to preferve them from 
galling, and the other end lit^htly ftrain'dtoa Hook 
or Pes in the Ground, will fufficiently (tabliOi the Tree 
againft the Weftern Blafts, the Winds of other 
Quarters feldom doing them much mifchief. if 
the Cords are well pitch'd they will laft many Years. 
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MA^^WfllVc. (hniiM h#> m«f^(> fp kaJLl^ the 
Fronmaa Hodfe, Gard^-gate,3Higb-way- 
gate, or Wood, or to terminate in a Profpefl: j in all 
wbtdi cafes moft People are apt to -plant their Walki 
(od narrow, fo as not to give a fair Profped of what 
Cb^y are defign'd for ; as fappofe tbem planted for aa 
AVennc to an Hbofe, whatever the length of the 
Wall: is, it onght to be as wide as the whole breadth 
of tbt Front ; and if it be long, the wider it is the 
better: And for Walks to Woods, Profpefts, &c^ 
<bey ought to be at leaft fixty Foot in breadth \ and 
beeanfe fuch Walks are a long time before they are 
fhady, I wonld propofe to plant a narrower Row pa 
each fide, rather than loote the fiatelinefs that the 
main Walk wilt afford by being broad, efpeciaUy 
where any thing of a Profped is to be gain'd ; and if 
f he Trees are any thrarg of a fpreading kind, I wonld 
not have them planted nearer together than thirty 
five or forty Foot in the Row ; and the fime diftanct 
is to be obfenr*d if they &re planted for dregilar 
Grove. 



Chap. IV. Of thePldnthgofTrm in Hedges. 

TH E belt way of raifing Trees in Hedges, is to 
plant them with the Qnick, ifyottcan prefer ve 
them well from Cattle •, bat where Hedges are planted 
already, and Trees are wanting, I (hould propofe to 
plant them after this manner, as doing leaft damage 
to the Hedge, and as affording the beft Shelter, and 
giving room for the greateft nember of Trees to be 

planted^ 
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planted, Let a a be the Bank that the Hedge ftand« ' 
OQ, and bb the Ditch, and let all the Trees be planted 
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not on the Bank where the Hedge ftands, as the contfl 
mon way is, but at the bottom of the Bank, about a 
Yard from the Hedge ^ which will prevent their drop- 
pingonit, asat o oooo .■ And over-againft them, on 
the other fide of the DUdi, about a Yard from it, 
not in a dircfl Line, but io the Intervals, let another 
Row be planted, as at :ccc^ and if each other of there 
Trees be a fpring Tree, and the odd one between, a 
Fruit-tree to fpread, they may be planted the nearer 
together, and will atFord the better Shelter. 

Chap. V. Of the Infirmities of Trees. 

THere arc feveral Difeafca and Cafoalties that 
fpoii Trees, and afFeft the feveral pares of them, 
that are carefully to be look'd after. 

I. Weeds, foch being diligently to be pluck'd op 
by hand after Rain as can be fo eradicated % efpecially 
while the Trees are young, and not able to over-drop 
them J but for the ftrong?r Weeds, they tnuftbeex-i 
tirpated with the Howe, Spade, or other Inftrument, 
being very prejudicial to the Trees in robbing them 
of their Nourilhment, and in choaking fuch as are 
yonng. 

2. Suckers Ihould becutofFclofeto the place they pnt 
out from, opening iheEarth that you may come well at 
Ihemjandityou find them rooted,yoii may fet them a- 
gain : But they fay. Trees grafted upon them are more 
apt to produce !>uckers than other Tiees. 

3. Over-mpcl^ Wet often prejudices Trees, efpct 
cially fuch kinds as require drier Ground, which is co 
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be helped, by Drains ^ and if a Drip fret the body of 
^ Tree by the Head (which will certainly decay it) cut 
.firft the Place fmooth, and apply to it, fo as to cover 
the Wonnd, fome Loam ox Glay Biixed with Horfe- 
dung, which keep to it till a new Bark fucceed, or 
take refined Tallow, which opix with a little Loam 
and Horfe-dung newly made, and apply j only note, 
•that wounds made in a Tree in Winter, are mucli 
harder to cnre than thofe made in Summer. 

4. If a Tree is Bark-bound, flit through the Bark 
•from the top to the bottom in February or Mggrch^ 
^hich will do moft Trees good, but no harm to any ^ 
«nd if the gaping be much, fill the Rift with Cow- 
dung : Alfo the cutting off of fome Branches is profi- 
•table, efpeciaily fuch as are any ways blaftedor Light- 
ning- ftmck •, and fo is digging about the Tree, it be- 
ing many times occafion'd from the baking of the . - • 
Earth about the Stem. 

5. The TVredo, Co^i^ and other Worms lying be- 
tween the Body and the fiark, poifoa the paflage of ^ 
the Sap, to the great prejudice of the Trees ; but the 
Holes where they lie being found out, open them, 
and make a fmall flit from the bottom of them to left 
any moifture that may faU in them, runout, and do 
the Place oyer with Loam. 

6. Trees, efpecially Fruit- bearers, are often in- 
fefted with the Meafles by being burn*d and fcorched 
with the Sun in great Droughts. To this commonly 
fucceeds Lowfinefs, which is cur'd by boring a hole 
into the principal Root, and pouring in a quantity of 
Brandy, (topping the Orifice up with a Pin of the (ame 
Wood. 

7 Excorticated and Bark-bar*d Trees may be pre- 
fer v'd by nourifliing np a Shoot from the Foot or 
below the ftripp'd place, cutting the Body of the Tree 
flowing offa little above the Shoot, and it will quickly 
heal and be covered with Bark like a Tree new grafted; 
and if youco?er the top with Clay and Horfe dung in 
thejame manner as you do a Graft, it will help to 
heal the Aonen 8. Deer^ 
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8. Deer, Cooics,and Hares, by barkioi? of Trees, 
often do them very great Mifchiet', aad many times 
deftroy them quite. To prererve them from Deer, 
fence them with Pales; but to prcfcrve them frooi 
Conies and Hares, Mr. Evelyn propofes the anoint- 
ing ofthera with Stercut humanum tetnpei'd with g 
little Water or Urine, and lightly brufh'd on, this t 
be renewed after every Rain, ortofpriakle Tannei 
Uquor on them, which the/ ufe lor dteOJng th^ 
Hides; alfotie Thnmb-bands of Hay or Straw ronnc_ 
them as far as they can reach. 1 bawe not expert 
enced any of thefe ways; bat Tar and Lime, whicU 
{ bave kfiowa Tome ufe, wit] bind the Bark, and make 
it fo hard that the Tree will not thrive. 

5. Mofs is to be rubbed and fcraped off with Cxne 
fit Inftrufiient of Wood which may not hurt the Bai-fc 
of the Tree, or with a piece of Hair-cloth, after J ~ 
I'id. Soek. foaking Rain. But the molb certain way to care j 
i4-C/«8. is.by taking awaythe Caufe ; which is, to drain tin 
Land well from all fuperfluoas Water, and to pr»- ' 
Vent It in the litft planting of your Trees by not 
Tettiogthem too deep. But Mofs growing on TrecB 
is of Ceveral forts, cold and moiit Oro'ind produces 
a long (baggy, raoift and dry Ground a (hort chick 
Mofs. If the Mofs is much and long, fo as to f.no- 
ther the Branches, ic may in fuch Cafe do well to 
prune ofF the greateft part of the Branches, and to 
Mofs the reft, or to take off all the Head, and the 
Tree will Iboot, and as it were bscorae young again, 
and if your Plantation is too thick, which will ia 
cold Ground occalron Mafs, you mull mend the hult 
by thinning of them, but if it proceed from the dry- 
nefs of the Ground, open it, and lay Mud od it, 
which will both cool it, and alfo prevent the falling 
of the Fruit and of its being Worm eaten, which is 
Inrhat is Incident to dry Grounds. 

lO. Ivy, Briony, Honey-fuckles, and other Clim- 
hcrs, muftbe dtig up, left they fpoil yoar Trees by 
pinching and malting thcra -crooked. 

it, Wmi- 
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1 1 . Wind-fhock is a Broife and Shirer throughout 
the Tree, but not always vifiblc, twifting the Warp 
.from finooth- renting^ being occaJBoncd by High-winds^ 
€nd perhaps by fubtil Lightnings, thofe Trees being 
moft in danger of it, whofe Boughs grow more out 
on the one Gde than the other. The beft prevention 
is Shelter, choice of place for the Plantation, and fre« 
quent (hredding up while young. 

Bat as the Winds often fpoil Trees by twiftiog 
them, they many times do them as much Mifcbief ia 
proftrating of them ; which, though it cannot pro- 
perly' be called an Infirmity of the Tree, yet the 
Winds are mmy times a principal Caufe of rendring 
tbem infirm, for which there is no better Remedy 
than 9fbat is already propofed : But in cafe any Trees 
ftoold chance to i>e blown down which you defire to 
prefer re or redrefs, be not over-hafty to remove 
them, but cut off their Heads, and let them lie, and 
many times the weight of the Roots will bring them 
up ; but if not, take fome of the loofe Earth out of 
the Hole that the Tree hath made, and cut off fome 
of the ftraggling Roots that hinder it from failing 
back, and you may eafily redreis them. 

1 2. Cankers are caufed by fome Itroke or galling^ 
or by hot burning ftony Land. They muft be cui 
out to the (juick, and the Scars emplaftred with Tar 
mingled with OH, and over that Loam thin fpread ; 
or elfe with Clay and Horf^djing, but beft with 
Hogs-dung alone bound to it with a Rag, or by lay- 
ing Afhes, Nettles, or Fern to the Roots, &c. But 
if the Canker be in a Bough, cut it oSi if a large 
Bough at fome diftance from the body of the Tree ; 
but if a fmall one, cut it clofe to it. But for over- 
hot ftony Land, you muft cool the Mould about ibt 
Roots with Pond-mud and Cow-dung : And for Fruit- 
trees, the beft way to raife them on fach Land, is to 
graft them on Crab ftocks raifed in the fame Mould. 

1 3. Hollownefs is contrafted by the ignorant or 
carelefs Lopping of Trees, (b as that the wet is fuf- 
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fered to fall perpcDdicolarly opon any part of it, e« 
fpecially the Head : la this cafe, if there is fofficicK 
found Wood, cnt it to the qoick clofe to the Body, 
fo as to make ic as floaping as you can, that the wee 
[ntay fall from it, and cap the hollow part with a Tar- 
paulin, or fill it with good ftiflf Loam, Horfe-dang, 
and fine Hay mixed together. This is one of cte 
word 'EtiIs belonging to Trees, and what all fofc 
Woods are very liable to if lopped ; efpecially the 
Elm, which is much better to be flired up, the Cde 
Boughs of which will yield a conftant Lop, and the 
Bodies afterwards be good Timber, whereas* when 
lopped they foon decay and peri(b ; though many 
times ^ fpire Elm will begin to grow hollow at the 
bottom when any of its Roots happen to perilh ; boc 
the Unthriftidefs of its Branches will quickly difcou 
Ter it. ' 

14. rtornets and Wafps do mifchief to Trees by 
. breeding in them, which are deftroyed by fuming of 

their Cells in the Night with Brimftone^ orby-ftop- 
ping up their Holes with Tar and Goofe-dung. 

15. Earwigs and Snails do feldom infe^ Timber 
Trees, bat are very prejudicial to Fruit; and fa arc 
likewife Pifmires, Caterpillars, Mice, Moles, &c. of 
which I have already treated. 

Mice, Moks, and Pifmires, caufe the Jaundice id 
Trees, which is known by the difeolour of their 
Leaves and Buds. 

t5. Blafted parts of Trees are to be cut away to 
the quick ; and to prevent it in the BloflToms, fmoak 
them in fnfpicious Weather by burning moift Straw^ 
or the fuperfloous Cuttings of Aromatick Herbs^ at 
Rofemary, Lavender, juniper, drr. 

^ 17. Rooks do great prejudice to Trees by crop* 
ping off the tops of old ones^ and by lighting 09 
young ones, whofe weight breaks the tender Branches 
and often fpoils their Tops: They alfodeftroy Seed- 
lings where they breed, and their Dung breeds Net- 
tles and Weeds; 
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it. If a Tree has grown well for feveral Years/ 
and begins to abate of its thritriag, lop off* fome ot 
the Branches, and fee if that will caafe it to (boot- 
with Vigour; if not, dig away the Earth 'till you 
come at the Robts^ ^ad lee if they are (polled i^ith 
any Rottennefs, which may be occafiooed by their he* 
ing planted too deep, or from a cold Soil underneath; 
bot |f yon find tlie Roots foond^ yon may conclode^ 
the difeafe of the Tree proceeds from the poornefs 
of the Soil ; to mend which, pot new frem Earth 
next the Roots, mend the upper part of the Soil 
with Cow^lqng if the Soil is hot, if cold with Horfe- 
dung } and when the time of pruning comes^ cut away 
moft part of the old Wood, and you'll find it ihooE 
again afrelh; if not, you may conclade^ it decayed 
with its Roots or Trooi^ (or which there is no Re- 
medy. 

Chap. Vli OfPru»hg Fonft-Trets, 

• • • . - 

AS to the pruning of.Trees^ it is a Work that 
requires a great deal of Skill and Care, and for 
which general Rules cannot Well be given, becaufe of 
the great Variety which is met with in doing of it ; 
poly yon may obferve, that whatfoever Shape you 
delign your Tree (hall have, form it to that Shape as 
much as you can while it is young, becaufe young * 
Ques will bsft bear pruning, when their Boughs arc 
fmall^ and foonelt heal when cut off: But for thofo 
Trees which you defign for Timber, be cautious of 
cutting off* their Heads, as I told you before^ efpeci* 
ally thofe that have great Piths, as the Afli, Wallapt, 
tc. and all foft Woods^ as the Elm, Poplar^ iyc. 
But if your Trees grow too top heavy, yott mud a- 
bate the Head to lighten them, which in many Trees 
it is better to do by thianing of fome of the Boughs 
ihAt (hoot out of th^ fides of the main Branches, fo 
as to let the Wind have a palTage through them ^ than 
by cutting oH' the main Branches tbemfelves, efpecH 
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op of the fide Branches 'till y oa come above the Crook| 
where they are young. 

If any BoQghs are cropt by Goats, or other Cattle, 
cot them off clofe to the Body, for Cattle lea?e a 
drivel where they Bite, which not only infeds ttje 
Branches butforoetimes endangers the whole Tree, 

The bcft time to prune Trees is in February^ which 

(hould be repeated where need of prnning is every 

Year, or every fecond Year, that fo the Tree may 

eaGly over-grow the Knot, and the place >vill not be 

very fubieft to pot forth Suckers, becaofe the Sap 

hath had no great Recourfe to it ; only obferve, that 

if yon are to cut a Hough of any bignefs, that yoa 

pive it a chop or two underneath, left when it »1U 

It drip part of the Bark away with i^; and likewi(e| 

that if you keep any Trees for Pollards, that you 

head them every ten Years ^ for if you let the Boughs 

grow large, they will be the longer before the Bark 

covers them, and be apt to let Water into the Body, 

which will foon fpoil their bearing of Lop. Vid. Tru^ 

nsffg of Fruit TreeSy Book 14. Chap. 18. 

Chap. VII. Of the Age and Stature of Trees. . 

AS to the Age, Stature, and Growth of Trees, I 
(hall refer you to Mr. Evtlyvij who is very co- 
pious in this particular ^ and only obfcrve, that the 
growth of moft Trees, tor the Circumference of 
them (it being eafily feen what length the Top (hoots 
groiv) is from about one to two Inches in a Year, and 
that the Increafe of fmall and large Trees is much the 
fame^ provided they arc alike thrifty. I have an 
Oak it|at grows in the middle of a Corn-field that is 
conftantly plowed about, and the Cattle often lie on* 
dcr it and dung ic, growing upan a red brick Earth, 
that is at leaft forty Foot deep, whofe Increafe is fomc 
Years four Inches in a Year, whereas the common 
growth of other Trees is but about an Inch and a 
quarter, or an Inch and an half in Circumference ^ 

which 
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which (heirs the Advantage of what I propofed be- 
fore, of digging aad dunging about Trees, and of 
killiflg the Weeds about them, which I reckon the 
greateft Prejudice of any thing to the growch of 
Trees, in drawiag away the heart of the Groupd 
from them : And I am fatisfied by feveral Meafures 
Ibac I have taken of the growth of Trees, that Boihes 
and Under* wood (though they are by many efteem'd 
^o be as prejudicial as weeds) are a very great help 
to the growth of Trees ; and the greaceft of any, 
except digging and dunging about them ; for they 
both improve the Land, and keep their Roots moilt. 
But as I find ^n Account of very great and quick 

Srowth of Trees in feveral Authors, I would de- 
re, thai where any fuch growth of Trees is, that 
they that are willing to encourage Husbandry, would 
be plealed to meafure the Circumference that they 
grow in a Year ; and likewife to be particular in ia« 
quiring into the Nature of the Soil, and likewife in- 
to the Depth of th^t Soil they grow upon, and to 
communicate it to the Publiflbers, that I may be able 
to give an Accouqt what fort of Land it is that is 
molt likely to be fo improve by Trees j which will 
be an A4vantage for thofe to know that have Land 
of the fame kind, and likewife an Encouragement to 
the Planting and Railing of Timber. 
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Chap. Vlir. Of th( FeUing of Trtes, 

IHave already given an A9count of the Signs that 
fiiew the Uathriftinefs of a Tree : And therefore 
When you are refolv^ co fell a«y of them, the firft 
thing to be taken care of is a ski^ul disbranching 
fncb Limbs as may endanger them in their Fall, where- 
in much For{|>caIt and Skill is required, miny Trees 
being utterly fpoiled for want of this care ; ^nd 
therefore in Arms of limber that are very great, 
(^OD ^ Kick under them clofe to the Bole j and fo, 
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meeting it with doworight Strokes, it will be ft- 
vered without fplicttng, a$ I faid before* 

2. la felUog of Timber, take care to cut them at 
near the Ground as poffible, unlefs you defigu to grab 
them up, which to do is of Advantage both for the 
Timber and Wood, becaufe they do not reckon the 
Timber good that grows out of old Stools. The 
price of Felling of Trees is 12 4. fer Load, and the^ 
fame for hewing or (quaring. 

When your Tree is down, ftrip off the Bark^ 
and fet it fo as it may dry well, and be well covered 
from the wet in cafe of Kain ; and then cleanfe the 
JBole of the Branches that are left, aod faw it into 
Lengths, if you do not fell it to the Timber-buyers 
to do it for therofelves. 

NdU^ That Trees that are nine Inches girt about 
a Yard from the Ground, they commonly reckon 
Timber Trees, but none under, becdufe &ch will be 
about fix Inches girt ia the girting place when the 
Bark is off, which will fave the labour of climbing 
of them to meafure them. 

The common way of dealing with whom, is to fell 
your Timber as it (lands, (which is a very uncer- 
tain way) or by the Ton, Load, or Foot, forty Foot 
being reckoned a Too, and fifty a Load, and in fome 
places )oft the contrary • therefore ^tis good in all 
Contra^Si.to mention particularly how many Feet 
pakes a Load or Ton, or elfe yon may have great 
Contelts about it, which Trees you meafure either 
by girt or fquare Meafure. They reckon that forty 
Fool of round Timber, or fifty Foot of hewa or 
fquare Timber weighs the fame, that is, twenty Hun- 
dred,' which is commonly accounted a Cart-load ^ 
and as they feldom ftrip the Bark off of Elm or A(b, 
they fommonly allow one Inch for the Bark, which 
js a great deal more than it comes to : And therefore 
^f you can ftrip off the Bark in the meafuring- place, 
yyhich ftiould be always about the middle of the Tre'eJ 

It 
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it will be better. Some allow fotu* Foot out of eve- 
ry Load for A(b^ aad five Foot for Oak and Elm : 
Aod as for the Computation of the Fcec, if it is fqaare 
Meafure, the fquare is taken by a pair of Cannipers, 
or tvro Kolers clapped to the fide of the Tree, mea- 
furiog the diftaace between them \ and if the (ides 
are unequal, they add them together, and cake half 
the Sum, which they account the true fide of thp 
fquare \ but if g^rt Meafure, by girting of the mid- 
dle of the Tree with a Line, and taking a quarter 
part of that girt for the fquare, oieafuring the length 
from the Bat-end fo far forwards 'till the Tree comes 
to be fix Inebes girt, that is, twenty-four Inches in 
Circumference j and if the Trees have any great 
Boughs which are Timber, that is, which hold fix 
Inches girt, they meafore them by themfelves, and 
add them to the whole : For the calling up the Con- 
tents of which, they makepfe of Gunter's Line, upon 
which, if you extend your CompaflTes from 1 2 to the 
number of Inches contained in the fquare, and pla- 
cing one Foot of the CompafTes at the length, and 
keeping of the fame extent with your Compafies, if 
your fquare is under 1 2 Inches, turn your Compafies 
twice towards 1 2 ^ if above, twice from 1 2, and ic 
will fliew yon the Contents : The way of doing 
which, any one that underftands it will (hew you in 9 
very little time ^ which way, though it is a falfe way 
of meafuring, being near a fifth part fhort of \ts true 
meafare, yet ii; being the common Practice, you muft 
be guided by it. But as many of the Rules arc falfe, 
find that upcxi feveral Occafions and Difputes it may 
be neceflTary to try your Meafure feveral ways,. I (batt 
firft propofe the doing of ic by common Arithmetick : 
As, fuppofo? Tree 40 Inches girt, and 30 Foqt 
long; the 4th part of 40 Inches is 10 Inches: Now^ 
The Rule is as 1 2 to 10 chc fquare Inches, 
So is 30 Foot the length to a fourth Number j ^ 
and that fourth Number tells you the Contents in 
^c?t. 

G 4, . Bu( 
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But to work this the common way, take the fourth 
pirt of the Citcumfcrence to be the fide 
of the fquare of the Tree (though erro- lo 

neous) and meafure it as a Cvlinder. The J^ 

fourth partof 40 is lo, which miiUiplyd ^ 

by it felf is 1 00 : And 30 Foot the length l» 
multiplied by 12 makes 360, which mul- " }1 
tiplied by 100, the fquaicof the Tree, *<> 
gives 35000, the number of fquarc Inches 
inthe Tree: Which Sum divided by 1728 
the fqcare Inches that are in a folid Foot, 
gives 20 Feet, and about three fonrths, 
and odd Fradions ^being no ways inateinl 
in Timber- meafure. 
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Now to try tbis by the following Table, BoF 
10 Inches in the Left-hand Column, and for 30 Foot 
■t the top, which is the length, and you will find 20 
Foot, and (82 parts of a Hundred, which is about) 
three fourths of a Foot. 

The following Table of girt and fqoare Meafore, 
Numb. I. is what you may fee the Contents of any 
piece of Timber by, according lo the common way of 
pieaforing Timber, from half an Inch fquare to 3« 
inches, and ia length from i Foot to 30, 
EXAMPLE. 

Snppofe a Tree, the Circumference of which is 13*? 
Inches as girt by the Line, which doubled four times 
mkes the fqnare or qaarier part ^^ Inches : Which 
Njmb:r look for in the firft Column of the follow- 
ing Table, and fuppofing the length ofthePiectfto 
be 9 Foot, in the Column under p, againft 34 Inches, 
you will find 72 : 25, which is -ji Feet, and 25 of 
the hiindiedth Parts of a Foot, which makes 71 Feet 
and a quarter ; which is the Contents of a piect tif 
Timber of thai Dimcafion. A 
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Numb. . x; 




This Tabic, Numb. i. 
is to tticw how much in 
length wiD make a folid 
Foot of any Tree, whole 
quarter-part of the Cir« 
comferehce is from 6 1a« 
ches to 35 Inches. 

EXAMPLE. 

Sappdfe a Tree of ^0 
laches in Circmnferencc, 
the fourth part of which 
is 1 5 Inches, or i Foot 3 
Inches > which if yon look 
for in the firft Cplnmn^ 
oppofite to it in the fe- 
cond Colomn you wiD 
find 7 hiches and 6 tenth 
parts of an Inch (which 
IS fornewhat above half 
an Inch) and fo much in 
length will make oneFooC 
fqoare. 
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By this Table Tappore 
a Plank or Board 9 In- 
ches broad^ CO find how 
naoch in length will make 
one FooC 

Firft find out j> tnches 
in the firft Colnmn, op- 
pofite to it in the fecond 
Colamn yon wiU find 
I 4 o which is one Foot 
four IncbeSi fo mnch 
iii length of a Plank or 
fioard 9 Inches broad go* 
ing to make np a Foot : 
So that erety iS Inches 
in length is a Foot of 
iplank \ and confedoent- 
If, every 8 Inches half a 
Foot, every 4 Inches a 
quarter, c^c. Thus agaui, 
If a Board hold 1 Foot 
and 3 Inches in breadth, 
5 Inches and % tench 
parts of an Inch in length 
will make a fquare iu- 
perficial Foot of Plank, 






A Table to mes^ore Plank, 
Boards, &c. 
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P^mc fhc^% bow iiuich 
gpes'to liiakea Jtolid ^ooi; 
oFjiqy pjec^ of llmbcff 
ffifm I loch u>y JO ln(ixt% 



EXAMPLE. 



* 



i wooid know how 
kfflg a piece of Timber of 
)iO:.lAcbes iqoare bpgbc 
x»ie to Goot^in a Fooc 
of tlifabcr ? ^tfw id 
ta jijlie Left-band C^^ 
|opro,,oppoiu:et0 which 
foa'll find i Fpoc 5 Iih 
cbcvaml 2 tcncjb&^ot ad 
)qc|i; wblcb iube IfPgtU 
tiiat makies a ioTid gopu . 
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.fVkrmbMind 

Ft)6c of Timber Hi any 
toimd fkit #bofe I^« 
meter is from onie lock 
to 30 laebcs over. 

EXAMPLE. 

r would kD6w h«* 
milch ad exaft foySii 
tfecc t)f -Timbcri 60ft* 
tOnicte \m ohUm \fi 

lenjgili ttr tfiakb a Iblid 
Fobr of Tlriber ? ijook 
id the JBtft 6oloma for 
btelmfb Jmd oppofite t6 
ityoa win find its Foot, 
I Inch and 7 tenth Parts 
of an Inch 3 which is the 
Contents fought for. 
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ff yon htTc a mind to know the V. 
fiandiag, yon may girt it, and allowi 
illd fo much as you think it will md 

firting pla^ than at the Bstt, an) 
eighth of it, compare it with the 
t>les^ and yon may tbe better gocfs at it] 
tanfe yon bare a Kale to go by. Now i, 
cf the heighth of a Tree, the befl: way isl 
'drant, oivhich the larger 'tis, the mon 
be in ooiog of it ; which is done aftf 

Hold yonr i^Q^tAv^mtfo as that yooi _... ^ 

^fall on 45 Degrees^ and go to fdch a diftance from 
•the Tret as yon may, throagb tbc Sights of your 
l^oadrant/ (ee the top of it j ^nd meafnre froiti the 
j)lace of yonrftanding to the foot^if the Tree; add- 
ing to it tfie IieigbtK of yotir Cye from tbe Ground, 
ind it will gife yon the height^ defited: Or if you 
ftand whete the Plnmmet may fell on ai Degrees and 
$oMinntes^ it win l)e half tbe 4ieightb ; or 6ij De- 
grees and 30 Minutes wiD be the beigbch and half th^ 
fcigbth. 




Ghap. IHL Of Grnhbiffi up vf Woods and 

Trees. 

IH E grdbbiitg up of Woods citid trees m^y be 
needful upon the Account bf their Unthriftt- 
, or to plant better Lands for that purpofe, and 
to grdb up Roots that are decayed to make rooni 
for them that are more thriving^ in. wbich^ though 
ft ctmrgeable Worfc^ yet it may much be lefTened by d. 
particular Engide, Which I thought it Mght be of 
Advantage to make more Nblick. It is a very cheap 
tnftroment^ dnly rilade ufe of id feme particular 
Plates, ^ntd will eafe about a third part of the tbarge 
tf tHtf JrorH)t UVour 4 it is an iron-hook of about 

Hi ^« 
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two Focc four Inches long, \ 
a large Iron-ring to it, the lliape 
of wtiicli you have in the Figure, 
and may be made for about 3 /. 
6 d. charge, which they ufe after 
[his manner. Where a Stub of 
Under-wood grows, they clear the 
Earth round it where they tbilllt 
any fide Roots come from it, and 
cut them j which when they have 
done, in any Hole on the fides of 
the Root they enter the Point of 
the Hook, and putting a long Leaver into the Ring, 
two Men at the end of it go round 'till they wring 
the Root out, twiftiog the ta^) Roots afunder, the 
difficulty of coming at which occaiioDs the great^ 
Labour of this Work. Stubs alfo of Trees may j 
taken np with it -, in which Wotk it faves a gt| 
deaiofXabour, though not fo much as in the othj 
bccaufe the Stubs molt be firit cleft with We^ 
before you can enter the Hook in the fides of i 
wrench it out by pieces. 



'■- Chip. X- Of Seafofiiag of Timber . 

Timber being felled and fawn, is next to be 1 
foned : For doing of which, fome advife thk 
be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of i 
Wind or Sun; others fay, it ought to be frecfi 
the Extremities of the Sun, Wind, and Rain : .__. 
that it may not cleave, but dry equally, you maf I 
daub it over wi[h Cow-dung. Let it not ftaod up- | 
right, but 1.5y it along, one piece upon another, to- 
terpofingforae fliori Blucks between them to prcf 
them from a certain Mouldincfs which they nf_ 
contradt when they fweai, and which frequently [ 
duces a kind of F»«^mj, efpecially if there be a 
fappy Parts remaining. 

Otfaei 



the Way of Improy^ing of Land. lo i 

Qthfcrs ad? ife to bf Boards, Planks, &c: in Tome 
Pool or mDQing Stream ; or, which is better, in Salt- 
water for a few Days, to extrafi; the Sap from' 
them, and afterwards to dry them in the Sun or Air ; * 
for by fo doing, (fay they) they will neither cbap/ 
caft^ nor cleave; Mr. Evelyn^ particularly, commeods 
this way of Seafoning of Fir, but againft Shrinking 
there is no Remedy. 

Some again commend Buryings in the Earth, others 
m Wheat ; add there be Seafonings of the Fire, as for 
the {corching and liardening of Piles which arc to 
ftand either iatbe Water or the Eatth. 

Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that the f^enetiam ufe to 
bora and fcorch their Timber 'in the flaming Fire^ 
coationally taming it roond with an Engine 'till they 
have gotten oponita hard black coallyCrnft; and 
the Secret carries jvith it great Probability, for that 
the Wood is brought by it to fuch a hardnefs and 
drinefs^ that neither Earth nor Water can penetrate 
ir. ^^ I my felf (fays Mr. Evtfyn) remember to ha /e 
^ fe$n Charcoal dug out of the Ground, amongft the 
^^ Ruins of ancient Buildings, which hare in all pro* 
^^ bability lain coveted with Earth above i ^oo Years. 

For Pofts and the like that ftand tn the Ground, 
the burning the Out-fides of thofe .Ends that are to 
(lead in the Ground, to a Coal, is a great PrePerva-* 
tivc of them. Sir Hugh Plat add?, '^ ThJt a Kentifh 
^^ Knight of his Acquaintance did ufe to burn (in this 
•* manner) the Ends of the Pofts for Railing or Pail- 
* ing ^. And this vyas likewift praftifed with good 
Snccefs by a 5«j(/i;r Gentleman, Walter BurrelloiCuckr 
i&W, Efqi 

This burning of the ends of Pofts is praflifed in 
Gtrmm^^ as appears by the Abftraft of a Letter writ- 
|en by Darna f^^nderhecl{^ a German Philofopher and 
Phyfician at Afmden, to Dr. Largel^t^ regiftred in 
the Philofo^ic4 TfanfaHmt^ Numb. 92. Pag. 1585. 
in thefe Words ; -^ Hence alfo they fligbtly burn the 

H 5 *• ends 
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" ends of Timber to be fct \a the Ground, that 

I " by the Fnfion made by Fire the Volatile Salt* 

I '' (whicb by acceffion of the Moifture of the Earth 

I ** would cafily be confamed to the Corruption of cbe 

I *' Timber) may catch and fix one another. 

I ^ Chap. XI. OfPrefirvingofTimher. 

WHEN Timber or Bosrds are well fcafoncd or 
dried in the Sun or Air, and fixed in their 

I places, and what Labour you intend is bellowed opoo 

I them \ the ufe of Lin-feed Oil, Tar, or fnch Oleagi- 

I nous Matter, rends much to their Prcfervation and 

I Dnration. H^ftod prefcribes to hang your inftrumenis 

I in Smoak to make them Itrong and lafting : Surely, 

I then the Oil of Smoak (or the Vegetable Oil, by fome 

[ other means obtained) muft needs be efFeflua! in the 

I Prefervaiion of Timber alfo. ^ir^giVadvifes the fame, 

I The Praftice of the Haliandert is worth oar Noticcj 

I who, for the Prcfervation of their Gates, PorEcoPis, 

I Oiaw-bridges, Sluices, and other Timbers expofed 

I 10 the perpetual Injuries of the Weather, coat them 

I over wjth a niixtnrc of Pitch and Tar, upon which 

■ thcv flrew Cockle and other Shells, beaten almoft to 

■ powder, and mingled with Sea fand, which incrufls 
I and artns it after an incredible manner agaioll all the 
I AiTioltsof Wind and Weather. 

I When Timber is felled b; foTe the Sap is pcrfeft- 

I ly at reft (fays Mr. Evelyn) it ii very ftbjett to the 

■ Worm: And to prevent and cure this in Timber, I 

■ recommend the following Secret as moft approved. 

■ Let common yellow Sulptiar be put into a Cucur- 

■ bit-glafs, upon which pour fo much of the ftrongcft 

■ ./^"■'/orrwasmaycoverit three Fingers deep. Diftiil 
I tins to Drinefs, which is done by two or three 

■ Kcaifications : Let the Sulphur remainingatthe bot- 
L ^m (being of a blackiih or fad red Colour) be laid 
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on a Marble, or pat into a Glafs, where it will eafi]/ 
djyOTolveJliatoOil.. With this an«iint what Timber is 
either iafeded with Worms, or to be preferved from 
them. It is a great and exceHent Arcannm for ting- 
log the Wo9d»:of qo iiajpleafant Colour, by no Ar|; 
to be walbfd -pBi,^^ and Tivb a Prefeqrative of all man* 
ler of Wofl4<i fl^y, pf many f>ther things alio, as 
Rppet, (^blcs, JFi(h»ng-nets,r]Vf|ilb, or Ships, d'c. that 
it demkis thf w £rom PatcefaSioa eM;her ii>' Waters 
or aboffi^ (be jEarib, in Snow, Ice^ Air, Winter, or 
Snmmor, ^dr^ I Mn cold, ^tQ^lqf Spik« will kill 
die. Wom.in-uy Wood... . ' 

it imcfs fqpitrihioos to ,4cfcribe the Proce(s of tm-^ 
king t^'u^r/or^^v itlM-fiiffiice. to let yon know. 
that onr common O/Mr^r jj|akes this AyM forth weU 
coaogb/or ottri^jcp^fipj being f}rawa oyer by a Re- 
tort : And for Snlpbar, the Ifland of St« Cbrifiofber^s 
yittUs-tnoagb (which hwrdly pe^s any reflnio^) to 
foitoiibtAeiwlH^le World,:, This Secret (for the en- 
riaiis):ltb»^c Jiotitjio omit, .thongh a ipprecom* 
pendiiVS miyimy ieniire the jturj^. Three or jfour 
Aaoiotinga witb Un(e«d:.Oil.has proved very dFe« 
ftaaL it fm fitperjcmente^jin a WaUnut-tree Table, 
wbere k deftrpyed Mi)li|}R| of Worms immediately, 
and is to bc^ pradifed for JT^i^l^iFt- ju^bes, mathemati- 
cal laftrnnyiftats. Boxes, Bod-ft^^ds, Chairs, &c. Oil 
9f Wallmils .^ill dpubcjefs dp the fame, and is a 
Tweeter .aio4> better Varoifh, pnt Oil of Cedar^ or 
(faatof Jtttiper, U Qomipcnded above aU. 
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iHi Art offfuibandry : Or, 
€fiap, Xll. Ofchfieg Cffopj MdCUfts iagrem 

GR EEM Timber is very apt to fplit and cleave 
after it is wroaghE into Yoxxa^ nhich in Rne 
Buildings i$ a great Eje-ibrc : But to clofe the Chops 
and Clefts I find this Expedient to do well ; which 
is to anoint and fuppleit with the Fat of Powder'd- 
beef Broth, with which it tnult be well foaked, and 
the Chafm filled with Sponge dipped in it : This to 
be done twice over. Some Carpenters make ufe of 
Greafc and Saw-duft mingled \ but the firft is fo good 
a way (fays my Author) that I have fecn Wind- Ihock 
Timber fo exquifitely cloftd, as not to be difccrned 
where the Defcfts were. This muft be ofcd when 
the Timber is green. 

I Qiall conclude this Treatife of Forell-trees with 
conltderlng, and in fome meafare propofing of Re- 
medies for two of the greaielt Difcouragements thaB 
belong to the Planting and Railing of them : The one 
is, the long time that the Owners are forced to wait 
for the growth of their Timber before they can 
make any Profit of it ; and the other is, the Tim- 
ber's being liable to fo many Abufes and Cheats from 
Tenants, Bailiffs, Executors, and others, in cafe of 
the Owner's Negligence or Death ; efpecially if they 
are forced to leave their Wood to a young Heir, 
Now as CO the firft Objeflion, if the Timber is thri- 
ving there is no Stock you can hare Money in that 
will ttirn to better Account, though you ftay long 
for it ; nor any thing that it can he better fecurcd in. 
whjch 1 think will make amends for the Stay. And 
as for the fecond Objeftion, which I think the moft 
material, and thegreateft Inconveniency and Difcou- 
ragcment to Planting and railing of Timber of any ^ 
if I can piopofc a Method for the taking an exaft 
Account of the Timber -trees, both Id Hedgei and 
Woods^ 



the Way of ImproVtng of Land. 

Woods, 1 Ihall wholly anfwer that Objeaion and 
laconveniency too : For the doing of which, firft, 
in Hedge-rows yon may obfcrve this Method, Sap- 
pofe the four Fields onderneath to be what you have 
f inind to take an Account of, which are called by the 
l^mes of, Tiie Tm jdcrt Field, The Ntv Mead^ The 
fyad Plcen^ and Park Plten^ and lying as in the foi- 
Iqwiog Map ; 



ictAs:re Field 



Vievmad 



thcSiotd^een. 



Thepark 



^ 



JVIatc^ a Scheme after the foUowiug mamier. 
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Note, That ta theSbo^e Sd^mc, tbefirft:€oliliin 
is the Names of Jbefiefcl^, thtfecond Column isipe 
Sides and Ends of^e faid Ficlfls, the third tfielium- 
bcr of Timber, Oaks, ctie,foiirtl^ the Timber Alb, 
the fifth the Timber EJ - ----- - 

the fevcnth A(h Pollart 

the ninth Sapling or ; ^ _^ , 

Afh, the eleventh young Elms -, and the twelfth 

Column is to add other forts of Trees in, or to fee 

down when they are felled. 

On!y*tlsto be obferved, that' to the New 'Mead 
Field is reckoned but two Sides and only the Ead end, 
becaufe the Ditch being on the New MeadUde, the 
Hedge row between that and the Tew Acre Field, is 
reckoned to the ten Acres ; and though the Hedge- 
row Ufcwccn the New Mead Field and the Ptirk Pleen 
is recitoned to both, 'tis becaufe there arc Trees on 
the Dools belonging Co the Park Flgen^ and doc what 
Trees arc ia the Hedge-tows. 



Jbe Way of Jn^rolung of Land. 

For taking^ aa Account of the Namber of l?rces ia 
Woods, where chey are.loag and narrow 'tiseafily 
done when t)iey are felled ; bat where Woods are 
large, 'cis more difficult: I (hall therefore propofe to 
yon the Method I took for the doing of it in a Wood 
I have that contains about 40 Acres. A : Draught of 
which you nave as follows. 
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^ Which Wood being too large to fell at once (I not 
having Woods enough xo anfwer fuch a Fall every 
Tear) atid finding my Wood, cut in Patches^and o-i 
tber parcsof it fcambled and cut before it was at its 
Growth ^ that they might; comc^t what was fit.to Cuc^ 
I refolv^ to cut a Caro-way through the jniddle of 
it, by which means I proppfed three. Advantages^. 
Firft, toxoid what part of m^ Wood I wdnld, and to 
have a clear Cart- way to carry off botb Aiy Wood 
and Timber, iwbich (aved.my Slanders and Wood too 
rtry . oiQch. . 1 Scconklly ^ rTo . diiride my Wt>Gid into 
two Partly jAordcr to ttircounciDg^ofmy^'Standatds ; 
- . -. > and 
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lod Thirdly, It bsiflg oejT my Honfo. to have a fine 
Walic of if ; vrbictt Care path ia [he Mjp is marked 
witb a pricked Lioc froLn a co b. But^ 1 Hippufe, 1 
Ibdil be asked how^ in a Itandiag Wuoo, I could cur* 
ry Che Path fu Ilraight, and kei.p the niidtlle of cbe 
Wojd from one end co the other? For the doing of 
which, the Method 1 tctok was this: 1 drew on the' 
Map the Line at, and laking of the Angle on chd 
M^p j: d, I fet my plaia Tahle to th-E An^lc, and 
by my Sight I dire&ed a Worknun to cut a narrow 
Pith of about two Foot wide j and about fcvco or 
eight Yards itito the Handing Wood, and then 1 fluck' 
up two Slicks of equal Height, On the top of whiclr 
I made a final! Slit, and Huck a fmall piece of white 
Paper in theiti, and then ordered the Workman to 
goiftothe Itandiog Wood as far as hecouldthroQgh 
the Boughs, fee the a hhe IPapers, aad then to cat bis 
Way out to them ; and this he repeated doing 'till he 
was fo faroS'the Brft Stakes as not to difccrn tbem' 
vfell, and then I fet up another Stake in the fame 
tianner tofaogewith the fiilt, stid continued adding 
o'f one Stake after another 'till lie got through to thfi 
Wood's eod : This is the way of ttletr cutting their 
Glides la Htrifurd^iie^ which hit i% ncjr the middle 
as you fee it laid down in the Draught : This, as I 
faid before, divided my Wood into two Parts ; aad 
from the Oate at i: to the Stile az d vtsn a Foot-path, 
which I marked likewife with a pricked Line, which 
made in the Wood the tno Divifions of yf and B. 
And having fome Woods adjoining to this Wood ac 
/, i was obliged to make another Cart-wjy from « 
to/, which made the Oivifions of C and D: Aad 
from the Foot-path cd, being too large a DiviGoiif 
to leffen it 1 made feveral Cmall Hills, In which I (IncH 
Stakes to Tua parallel with the corner of the Wood 
gb, which made the Oivifions £ and F. B^ vfrhicii 
means I divided my Wood into fix Parts, trbich af' 
flHdcd me a part Co fcU every Year, tad gave die 
"PI 
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:6pportaiutr4f«otta(ilig the TrC«s id each Divifiov 
isl fened them, which i did afuc this ounaer. 

My Wood coDfiAiog only.ql.OaK: and Afb, I dif l- 
ded my Trees into three forts, viiu firft Stomi, 
wt)ich IrcckodedAlI tobc that Wff e uidcr 12 locbcs 
Grcdmrerence; fecondly. Sapling^; which I called ad 
under ^ Inches aTcamference ; and what was two 
Foot CircQoiferencc, or abore a Tard from the 
Ground, I reckoned Ttfnt>er>trMs : And taking of a 
• - Statt, Idrcwfix 

Lines after this 
tmnner-, lodc^- 
King of one wUh 
tne wUh a Paper 
ruled after tlie 
famemanncT^aBd 
a' piece of Qnlk, 
ablackLeadPcn- 
til, and a Liiie 
wiih two. Knot* 
in it, one of fix 
Inches loag^^nd 
the other of iif 
fiKibes : Tbittfe 
Trees thit'wc 
were not certahi 
of.beiag on^er the-M^fare memionted be mcafiiTcd, 
and: -as he counted the Trees be drew a Chalk-tloc a- 
boQC them, which Ibewed d» which we told, that wie 
jnight not .tell them agaio : And-a^ he told tbca 1 
fcored on the firQ Utw the Oak Storers,od the feomd 
Line the Saplings, and on thi third Line the Timber 
Oaks, obferving the fame Method with the Alh; and 
when I had fcored twenty on any of the Lines, I Tab- 
bed one my Scores on the Slate, and with tny Pencil 
I fcored one on the ?aper for one Score. And the 
Divifioos of ^ and B being all the Wood that was 
felled at prefent, when I came home I foond my Ac- 
connt of thofe two I^rifioDS as follows, which 1 fet 

down 
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down in the following Method ; that 1 think will bt 
Diredtoa enough for this or aoy other Woods tbst 
yon fhall bare occaQon to take aa Accouat of. 

'fg» >kcoa»t of the Nanther of 7rnt in the fetter at DM- 
'i ftam of myWood, cgtted The Great Wood, tgkm in 
■ the Tear t Tt>%. 




And thongh this Exafiaefe jnay fcem more nice 
thaa is nece^y, yet do one knowing whore Haod 
he may fall iato, it nay be of Advantage, the Pains 
being very little, efpeaially lince I have my felf, 
withoolyone tohelp me, taken an Accooatof three 
Acres of Wood Land in an Hours time, where the 
Standards have been very thick, which I think no ve- 
ry tedious Bulincfs • but 1 fliall leave every one co do 
as they fee moQ: coavenient, and proceed to give 
ibme AaouQC of the Kitdxn-Gardm. 
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Chap. I. Of fiich Herbs, Ro^es, itml Fmiit, Ms 
are ufudly fUnteiih th Kttchen>GUrdeA, *. I 
CMitory. 

» ttaveali-iady fheWed tT\e Husban^^.l 
man ii6*? to order Iiis Pafture, Arl- 1 
ble, abd Wood Land ; ind what5t. j 
\ have fibW to treat of, is the Kitche^ | 
1 'Cdrdch Sad the Orchid:, which ace | 
parts of Husbandry of do fniall A^ \ 
tantage to the irKJoftrioos Farmer^ -I 
and for the quaotity 6f Ground tliat the Kitihci^ 
Gttrdtn takes np, there is no part of His Land chac 
win turn to better Advantage than what is ioipro- 
TTcd tht way, it being a great deal of Meat and 
Corn that is faved by Beans, Peas, and Roots j an^ 
liiccWire a great deal of Bartey, where is plenty of ; 
Cyder, befides the Advantage that Fruit brings bjr 
what may he fold to neighbouring Towns, and the 
Cyder that might Coaie to be exported to Foreign 
Parts, if we could atiaiu to a true Peifeftion io the 
Art of making this profitable Liqooi ; but of thefc 
thicgs Hereafter. I (hall at prefentoaly give Dird- 
ftiOtiS for the Kitchtn-Cnrdm ^ in firll Ihewing what 
is the Wft Situation and Figure for a KitchmCarden: 

Secondly, How to Older ri^^G'^^^-B^''*)^'^' ^°^ 

thjt 
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this olc, that being the Foundation of the Work* 
And thirdly. Give a Catalogue of fuch ufeful Herbs, 
R,ooc> and Fmits (as are therein to be cultivated) in 
aa Alphabetical manner ^ which I chink will be the 
readiclt way to find any particular forts of Garden 
Commodities that (hall bedeftred, and will be much 
better than the ranking of them under their fereral 
Kinds or Species. And therefore, 

Firft, As to the Sicuatioa of the Kitchcn-Carderts^ 
rtnall Valleys or low Grouadsare bcft, bccaufe com- 
monly fuch Places have a good depth of Earth, and 
are fatncd by the neighbouring Hills, efpecially if they 
are not expofed^ to Inandaiioos, and alTord good 
Water; butas for Fruit- Trees, a Ground isoderaZQ^ 
ly dry (provided the Soil be rich and deep) is the befti 
and for the Policion, if the Earth be Arong, aodcon- 
fequently cold, the South Afped is the befi ^ but if 
it be light and hot) the Ea(t is to be pr^t'd. The 
Southera AlpCfts are often expofqd to great Winds 
from the oliddle of -^«jga/'to the middle of O^otffi 
the Eaftern is fubjcatothe North-Eall Wind?, wBift 
'withers the Leaves and new Shoots, efpecially ^ 
Peach Trees; and the Weftern to the Not* 'W* 
Winds, which brings Blites in Spring, and ftfOTg 
GaUs in Antumn, which commonly fhak^s off the 
Fruit before it is ripe ; But as all Pofitions have th^ 
PerfeAionsand Imperfeftions, care mull be takeaVtji 
fnake what Advantage we can of the firft, and to ii]^ 
our belt Skill to defend our felres from the latt. '\ 

The belt Figure for a Kitchen-Cardm^ and iJidft 
Conveoiencfor Culture, isaSquareofftraight AngltS, 
being once and a half or twice as loug as broad ; fof 
in Squares the moll nnlform Beds may be made ; the 
Wallsoughtalfotobewellfurniftied with Fruit-Trees, 
to be of a good heighth, and placed foas to afford 
goodfhelteronall (ides; the Beds, Plats and Borders 
to be fet with all forts of things ncceflary for all Sea- 
fonsof the Year, and to have the Walks clean, of a 
proportionable largeners, and to afford as much varie- 
ty as the place wlU admit of. Secondly i 
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; Secondly, For the way of managing and ordering Land ta 
of Land for this Porpofe; as in all other forts of Has- •rif^r. 
baadry, fo in this yon are to cohfider the natore ol 
the Soil, and what is molfc proper and heft to make an 
•dditipn to its Goodnefs y of which {Particulars I bare 
treated already, only it is to be noted, that as yoar 
^k€bem Garden is to afford great variety of Plants, 
Roots, Herbs, &€. y0ur Soil mnfi: be made more rich 
khan for Com, mod Garden things reqoiring a richer 
Soil^ if you defign to have them profper well ; if you 
ineet with Gronod that is naturally good and moilb 
^wbich is the beft fot Girden-ground) it is a great Ad- 
vantage, and much lelTcns the Expence j but Land if 
very, rarely found that doth hot reqpire a great deal 
bf Labour, tbo' it may not want Manure } for many 
timet the Surface of the Earth (hall be good, which 
(being opened a Spit deep) will be found to afford 
only a cold Clay. bottom ; which is a much more per- 
pidooi Soil for Trees and Cjarden- ware than Gravel, 
It iclf, becaufe in Gravel, efp^cially if any thing 
ihclioM to Springs, the Roocs bf Trees, &c. oftea 
meet with fome fmall Veins, whence they draw 
Honrifhment ; whereas the Clay, in dry Vears e» 
fpccially, is fo hard, that the Roots cannot pene- 

irate it, and binds (o &rm^ that it hinders thie mor^ 
bare that (ails upon it from (inkiag through, and Co 
caufes the Roots to Hand too moilt in Winter^ and 
jTcorcbes them with too much heat in the Summer. 

To redrcfs this defed. the only expedient is, to 
break op this fort of Land as deep and no deeper than 
he Earth it good, beginning with a Ttench fobr or 
lye Foot broad, the whole length or breadth of the 
place, calling the Teveral Moulds all upon one fide ; 
and into your bottom, when your Trench is empty^ 
caft in long Daug^ or, which is much better, Fern, 
Leives of Trees, rotten Sticks, Weed^ or any fort 
of Trafb you can procure with the molt Eafe and leaft 
Charge^ to tbt and keep the Oronnd from binding. 

This Trafli (hould be laid at the bottom about half 

i Foot thlcS, and after that fling upon it your top 
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^ 5pitj tafttng the Mould which lies upper-mod (and 
wHch is ever belt) upon the Dung, and fo making 
the fecond Trench as the forfncr, you ihouM fill youc 
firft Trench foas that the Mould which yoa foond on- 
dcrmoft (hould now lie on the top ; and thus you moft 
eominuetodo till yon have finifhdtbc whole Work. 
Bat it may be here objefted, that the Earth which 
yon take from beneath wilt be barren and unfruitful, 
which indeed it will for the fii ft Year, but being ex- 
pofed to the Air, Rains andFroftof one Winter, it 
will be fo mellow as to make it trnitful, cfpecijlly if 
any thing of Dang be added to it ; but if it prove any 
thing chorlifti, an addition of drift Sand will qnicfcly 
loofe the binding qnality of it; and if it is cold Land, 
Smiths Aflies, or other A(hes, if you live near Towns 
where they are to be had, will be the heft Manure for 
it; Pidgcons, Fowls and Sheeps-dimg are alfo very 
good for al) forts of cold Land. But 'tis to be ol>- 
ferr'd, that lichSoils produce large, fair Fruit, and 
Clay and Chalky Lands the bcft tafted, and moft 
lafting. Garden-ware eating better that comes off of 
a natural Soil than what is forced with Dung, or any 
other Manure, except Chalk. 
Time ef The bcft time for ctie trenching up of Land is the 
Trench- 'beginning of Winter, when the Gmund is moid and 
eafietodig; but as there are twoSeafons of the Year 
to fow and plant Herb?, fo r here ai e two times lo bring 
Gardens into order, which is the Autumn and the 
Spring; the firft Labour being to be beftnwM about 
the beginning of November^ upon fuch Ground as you 
defign to low in the Spring, and to dig in the Month 
of ,l7i)y fuch Ground as you defign for an Antumal Sow- 
ing, that the cold in Winter, and the heat in Summer, 
may have an opportunity to make the Clods (bore 
and brittle, to turn ihcm into Uuft, and to kill the 
unprofitable Weeds; which if you do not find your 
firft digging up to deftroy, you may give your Land 
a fficond and a third Digging in the hottcit drieft time 
you can; which is the only time to dcftroy all fnch 
fortoftruntpcry. But 
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But where you meet with a gravelly bottom^ yoH 
ihoiild husband ic as is already prefcrib'd, and the 
Slones which are mingled with the Earth flionld be 
carry'd out j but in cafe the Gravel lie not very thick, 
jmd that when it is broke up, you meet with Sand or 
finall loofe Gravel, it may do without flinging it out 
of the Trenches, becaufe the Trees, by help of the 
Dong, will ftrike Root in it« ' 

And tho' thefe are chargeable ways of ordering of 
Gardens, yet it is done once for all, and the Charge 
will be abundantly anfwered in the Growth of what 
Plants you fet in it, efpecially for fruit or other Trees 
Ibac root downwards ^ but Tome are more curious, 
|a that they Skreen all the Earth with which they fill 
.dieir Trenches ; but that is needlefs for the whole 
harden, particular Beds on which you deiign to raife 
particnlar Seeds or Plants being fufficient to be fo or- 
dered. 

Befides which, you muft have an equal Compofition QfMi^ 
. or mixture of Dung and Earth always ready in fome nwn^ 
\corner of your Garden to be laid by, that it may be 
throughly rotten and turned to good Mould againft 
Spring, to renew the Earth with about your Arti« 
choaks, and for the planting and fowing of CoUi-flow- 
ors. Cabbages, Onions, &c. vid. the Culture of Orcih 
0rd$. 

And for each fort of Seed and Plants it will be ne- L4.jini 
ceflary to lay out particular Beds, which may be the ^»y/ 
piorc orlefs in Number, according to the variety of *'^^* 
Seeds you have to fow^ and Herbs to plant, and which 
ought not to be wider than you can reach crofs ; that 
yon may, by Paths left between them, come to weed 
them, and rake them fine ^ which is the belt: way of 
fowing Seeds, ^c. In the warmefl: funny part of your 
Garden or Orchard place your tendered Plants, or 
fuch as you would have forward, obferving to keep 
them, as warm as their nature requires, either with 
Soil or covering, according to ihe Seafon^ 
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The filreft way to have the molt Advantage of your 
Dung or Soil, and to have Seeds profpcr, that they 
miy conic up moft even, and be all buried atonecef- 
t^i in depth, is thus^ Firft lake your Bed even, [hen 
throw on 3 part of your tnixiure of Earth and Dung ; 
which alfo rake very even and Level, on which few 
your Seeds, whether Onions, Irfcks, Lcttice, or fuch 
like ^ then with a wide Sieve lift on the Earth mixed 
v»ith Dung about a quarter of aa Inch thick, or a lie- 
tie more, and you (hall not fail of a fruitful Cropt 

In Gardens, as well as in Fields, care tnuR beta- 
ken not to fow one fort of Crop too often IQ one 
place, or on the fame piece of Land, efpccially Parf- 
ctps or Carrots ^ which being often fown without 
change of place, are apt to canker, or be worm-ea- 
ten. 

If your Garden be cxpofed to the cold Winds, 
which are very injurious to molt forts of Plants : Next 
^■nnto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, ire. the beft 
' fhelier is to lay your Ground after this followiog man- 
ner, that is, Let it be laid up in ridges aFoot or twoin 
heighth, fomewhat upright on the back or North- 
fide thereof, and more floping to the South-fide, for 
about three or four Foot broad, on which fide you may 
fowanyofyour Garden Tillage; thefe Banks lying 
one behind Che other will much break the Wind*, 
and ihefe Ihelviog fides will much expedite the ri- 
pening of Peas and oilier Fruits, by receiving more 
direflly the Beams of the Sun ; in cafe the Ground be 
over- motft you may plant the higher, and if over-dry, 
Chen the lower -, fo that it feems to remedy all extreams 
except Heat, which rarely injures. Plants newly 
brought from a hotter Climate than where you plant 
them, lipcn later than thofe ufed to it, as thofe 
brought fi om a colder Climate ripen fooner. 

'Lis ofual to defend fevcral tender Plants from the 
Cold in Winter toprodacpthem, and to expofelhem 
to the Sun in fuch winter-days as prove clear ; which 
expofure iBJatctli the Planes more thaothe cold, for 

tbv 
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(be SuD«l^nis ia frofty weather erpeciaUy, if there 
ts^Saowupon the GroDod, makes a Plane fainc and ficfct 
as U obfcrved in Laocel ^ which if it grow againft a 
North waU, or in the (hade, altho'open to the fevcreft . 
winds, yet it will retain its green colour all the Win- 
ter ; but if it ftand in the Sun, it changeth yellow : 
tbc lame is obferved of feveral other tender Plants 
that are ufually (heltred ffom the wind, and expofed 
CO the Sun; yet 'tis not improper to give Plants Sun 
apd Air in any time of winter that is mild, but not 
ill Frofty or bleak weather. 

To make a hot Bed, in February or earlier, for the H^t Btds. 
tgi&ngof Melons, Cucumbejrs, Radifhes, CoUiflowers, 
or any other tender Plants or Flowers, yo muft pro- 
vide a warm place, defended from all Winds by being 
ioclofed with a Pale or Hedge qsade of Keed or Straw 
aiyuit fix or feven Foot high, of fucb 4i(l^Qce or capa* 
gry as your Occafioo requires, within which you muf^ ^ 
r^ife a Bed of about two or three Foot high^ and? 
three Foot over of new Horfe-dung of 9bout fix or 
eight bays old, treading it down very hard on the 
top^ to make it level \ and if you will you may edge ic 
round with Boards or Bricks, laying of fine, rich 
Mould about three or four Inches thick on it ^ and 
when the extream heat of the Bed is over, which you 
may perceive by thrufting in your Finger, then plan( 
yonr Seeds as you think fit, and erect Tome Forks 
four or five Inches above the Bed, to fuppovt a Frame 
made of Sticks and covered with Straw or Bafs-mac 
to defend the Seeds and Plants from cold anJ wet ; on- 
ly you may open your covering in a warm day for an 
hour before Noon, and an hour after. Remember 
to earth up your Plants as th.y (hoot in heighch, and 
when they are abje to be^r t le cold you may tranf- 
plant them, and the Dung of your hoc Beds, when 
done with, will be of great ufc to mend yoar Garden^ 

Many curious and necelHry Plants would fuffer were /r^f -r- 
thcy not carefully watered at their firft removal, or **{z • 
in expreain dry Seafons, therefore this is not to be 
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neglcQcd early in the Spring ; but Whilft the Wea^ 
ther is cold be cantions of watering the Leaves of the 
young and tender Plants, and only wet the Earths* 

bout them. 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the] 
Nights yet cold, water in the Forenoons ^ but when' 
the Nights are waVm, and the Days hot; then the E« 
vening is the belt time. 

If you draw any Water out of Wells ordeepPht,^ 
it ought to ftand a Day in the Sun in fome Tub, or 
fuch like ; for your tender Plants in the Spring, be^ 
fore you ufe it. 

But Pond, River^ or Rain-water needs it not, Altd^ 
is to be preferred before Well or Spring- water. 

If you infufc Pidgeons-dung, Sheeps-dung, Hctts- 
dung, Alhes, Lime, or any fat Soil, or other matter 
in your Water, either in Pits, Citterns, or otbeir 
Veilels for that purpore,and therewith cautionfly M« 
ter y^our Plants, it will much add to their encreafe. 

For CoUiflowers^ Articboah^ and fuCh like, let the 
Ground fink a little round the Plane in form of a 
(hallow Di(h, and the Water will the better and 
more evenly go to the Roots. 

Watcrnotany Plants overmuch, left the Water 
carry away with it the vegetative or fertil Salt, and 
fo impoverifh the Ground, and'chil] the Plant. 

But it is better to water a Plant feldom and tho- 
roughly, than often and flenderly ; for (hallow wa- 
tering is but a Delufion to the Plant, and provokes 
it to Root (hallower than otherwife it would, and fo 
mak<s It more obnoxious to the Extremity of the 
Weather. 

Slips or puttings of Herbs or Plants (hould be plant- 
ed in moift Ground from jiugufi to the end of Afril^ 
and be frequently watered, and feparated at a 
Knot, Joint, or Bur, or two or three Inches beneath 
it, and be ftripped of moft of their Leaves before 
you plant them, leaving no fide Branches on them ; 
fome (lit tb^eQd ^here'iU^^i^tofl and fometwift it 
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All facfa Plants maft ftand two.Years at the leali; ho^ 
fore they be fit to remove. 

If yon are willing to have the Ground always 
noift about a Plant, place neai* it a V^IIel of Wat6r# 

{mtting therein a [Mece o! WoUen Goth or Lift, ,m^ 
et the one end thereof hang out of the Veflel to thei 
Oronnd, and tbie other end be ia the: Water in ttiQ 
manner of a Crane, canfing the Lilt, or Glochio bo 
firft wet i and by this means will the Water conti-* 
finally drop *till all be dropped out of the VefTel; 
which may then be renewed, only yon mu(t obTerve 
to let the end that hangs wichcmt the Veflel be aU 
ways lower than the Water in the Veflel, elfe it will 
Qotfnoceed; and if it drop not faft. enough, encreafe 
your lifl: or Cloth ; if too faft, dimioilh it. 

If the Weather be never fo dry when yon fow any 
iisrts of Seeds, water them not *titt they have been in 
the Ground forty-eight Hoars, and the Ground fetf 
tl^d aboQt them, that they may be a little gluv^ 
with the natural Juice of the Earth, .firft, left; they 
bnrft by too much Water coming on tbematonpe. 
If the Ground is very dry wheayou fow Seed, tofi 
them fomewhat the deeper. 

Such-Herbs as are for Phyfical Ufes or to St ill,. are 
efteemed Co have the greacefl; Virtue in Ma/^ or 
when in Flower, when the full Sap is in them, but 
the Roots arc befl: in W inter, but then they flipuld 
be fown between the middle of July and the latter 
end of Augu^^ or very early in the» Spring. Thofe 
which are very tender (hould be fown in Hot-beds, and 
afterwards being removed into thinner Order be fct on 
good Ground, and conftantly kept watered if the 
Weather he dry : But you muft reniember, that whats 
is raifed on Hot-beds are to be covered, and defcpd-* 
cd in cafe of cold Nights or Mornings until they 
have got fome Strength, or arcf out of danger by 
the Temper atenefs of the Seafen, and that thofe forts 
of Herbs and Flowers are to be fown early, that ei- 
ther Seed, or di^the feme Year they ate fown, that. 
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they may liare the beneBc of the whole Summei'i 
growth. 

The cntting off of the Buds and Branches of Flow- 
ers, and other Plants leaving only one Stem or Two 
more or Icfs, according to the ftrengih of the Root, 
caufcs l>oth the Flower and Fruit to be larger, and 
Herbs alfo often gather the more ftrength, yield 
the fairer Leaf, take the better Root, and endore 
the Winter the better for their being cut j for the 
Sap, by this means, has thetefs to nourifh, and the 
lefs is expended above, ihe more the Roots arc 
ftrengthentd, as may be obfcrved, in rooft Trees 
that arc lopped ; nay, fomc Plants perifti ta Winter 
only for want of being cut in the preceeding Summer- 
Befidcs, the often cutting of Plants prevents thej^ 
growing flicky and mrning to Seed, which often ha- 
zards the killing of them j and 'tis obfervaWe, that 
all Herbs wax fwecter both in Smell and Tafte for 
often cutting, efpecially the latter Sprouts, as may be 
found in all Efculents. 

Flowers and Garden-Fruits are commonly mo^ 
eftecoied for their coming early or late. How to 
make them early, 1 have already defcribed, but to 
retard them, fow or plant them in as late a Seafoo as 
you can. Remove them often, and prevent as much 
as yon can the ufnal Excitements of San and Air, for 
the diftui bing of the Roots in the removal is a greac 
Hindrance to their Aitrafiion of Nonrilhment, and 
new fibres will not ihoot forth to attraft new Nou- 
rifhment 'till feveral Days after their removal, 

Moft forts of Pot and Sweet Herbs may be fowa 
from the beginning or middle of ^l/iircfc until yiugufi^ 
in Grounds that are of good temper, but then in ex- 
tream hot and dry Weather they require a more thaa 
ordinary care to be taken of them, but Grounds that 
areof amoifl: cold Nature (hould neither be fown too 
early nor too late ; bccaufe, if fowed early, they 
chin the Seeds and rot them, and the Frofts arc ape 
(0 Ipew itiem oiu of the Ground, and fometimes the 
Worms 
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trms are apt to deftroy them ; And if the Seed 
» fowed late, fuch Grounds are apt to chap or bind, 
ixcept ihey are well watered. 

Keep or fet all your Herbs that are durable in one 
qaarcer in Beds by themfelves, by which means that 
part of your Garden will be always in order, and 
do not fet too many in a Heap or Clufter together. 

The Sen fliining on Trees or Plants does greatly 
refreOi and ealiven them, efpecially in Winter when 
'cis not 3 Frolt, and therefore let the Situation of 
yoor Orchard or Garden have as much ot' the Sun as -' 
yoa CM. 

The removing of Flowers, Plants, &c. in their 
proper Seafon, preferves both their Colours and 
Kinds ^ for the long ftandiog of them in the fame Soil 
caufes any Plant to degenerate, becaufe the Plant wiA 
cxhault; the proper Nourilhment by its long (land- 
ing, and alfo the Soil it felf Is apt to change the 
Natareof the Plant exotick to it, as may be obfer-' 
ved in moft Grains and Plants, which by often rc-; 
moving grow fairer and larger. 

The bell time to remove Bulbofe Roots is as foon 
as the Flower is faded, and the Leaves of the plane' 
viithered, which may be done the fooner if when 
the beauty of the Flower is palt, you cut off the 
Stalk to prevent its Seeding, fnch Plants being better 
removed in Summer than Winter. It doing thefe 
forts of Roots no harm to keep them five or fix 
Months out of the Ground, but they mull be kepc 
dry leallthey (hould mould or grow ; but Roots of 
a hollow fpungy Nature, as Frittilarias, Hyacinthis 
Roots of Ranuncnlas's, C^c. If you keep them long, 
yon (honid mix with them feme fine dry Sand. Thefe 
general Rules being obferved, ] (hall thirdly proceed 

ihe Alphabetical Order promifed -, and begin with 
A. 
^tefander. 
\Ufmdtr is propagated only by Seed that is ova! 

\ pretty big, and a Utile more fwelling on one fide 
vVaa 
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Ihanthe other, which bendsa little Inwards, fireaked 
9II along and crofs-ways oa the Edges between the 
Sides. It's one of the Fornitures of our Wiotcr Sa- 
lads* which muft be whitened in the fame maaner 
as W'lld Endfve or Succory at theeod of Autumn, itt 
Leaves beiog cut down, and tbe Bed wherein it grow^ 
covered over with long dry Dung or Straw, skrceoiK 
ed fo clore that the Fiolt may be excluded from iL 
whereby the new Leaves that fpring there-frora.nTO 
grow white, yellowith, and tender. It's fown pret 
ty thin in the Spring, and the Seed gathered tbe latr 
ter end of Summer, and the Plant being hardy, re- 
quires not much watering. 

, AytgtUca is of feveral forts, but that growing ta 
Gardens is of molt ufe ; 'tisraifed by Slips or Seeds, 
which it bears in plenty the fecond V^ear, and then 
fades-, neither the Slips nor Seeds Ihould be planted 
or fown in too dry Ground. It flowereth in 'Juif 
and Auguft^ the Roots may be removed the 6rfl: Year, 
If you Ice the Seed ripen the Roots commonly die, 
but by careful cutting of it you may prevent its 
Seeding, by which means both Root and Plant ma; 
be preferved many Ye^rs. 

Afrach, 

Aerach, OrraS or Ornge^ is propagated only by 
Seed, being one of the quicltell Plants both in coming 
up and running to Seed, which la(b it doth the be- 
ginning of ;)fti«e. They low it prcttythin, and Tome 
of it, which is good Seed, (liould be tranfplanted to 
a feparatc place. Its Leaves are very good in Pot- 
tage and StufSngs It (houid be ufed as foon as it 
peeps out of the Ground, becanfeic decays quickly, 
and to have Tome the more early, they Tow it in hoc 
Beds. It thrives very well in all forts of GrouBdn . 
but grows f^irclt in the be[t. '^^ 

AfpiP'agus. 'V 

Afparaguthi fine Plant for the Kitchen, and wajrl 
much efleemcd, even in Pimy'i time : They are rai- 
/fd 0/ Seeds fowa the \au«t tni q1 MakH^ or about 
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'JUiehaeimas^ becaufe they lie long in thcGrotlndJbe^ 
fore they grovr, which ibme fow in the Shell as they^ 
grow^ that is, foar or fix Seeds together ; bat the 
beft way is to break the Shell, and to'^at one the 
Seed, which pat into Water, and the Husk will fwiin, 
and the Seeds fink, which dry before yon fow : They" 
mnS be fown indiflferjent thin, and the Gronnd kept 
dear of Weeds, let the Soil be neither too dry, too 
wet, nor cold j yon^ay fpr inkle a few Onions, Ra« 
ditbes, or Lettuce the firft Year ^ but yon mnfl: dr^w 
tbem as^ foon as the jfparagus begins to fpread, and 
aboiit a Year aftct^ if they are big enough, as thej 
will be if the Ground is good and well ordered; if 
sot^ at two Years end at leaft yon may trapfplanC 
thena ; which is to' be done at the end of^^ciband 
all Aprils planting them hi Beds about three or four 
Foot broad, and raifed fomewhat higher than the 
P^clp-ways that go between thetp. , But dS JlJ^aragta 
2te moft expeditiottfly raifed by Plants b'ciiight of the 
Gardlners of two of thtee Years old, who raife them 
oil parpofe for Sale, you 11 find buying of tbeoi th^ 
moft profitable way. In planting of them, mind to 
fpread their Roots as much as you can*. Thefe Beds 
mnft be well prepared by digging firft about tw6 
Foot deep, and four Foot wide, at|d inade lev^l. at 
the bottom ; mix very good rotten Dung with thef 
Mould, and fill them up. They are planted at two 
Foot diftance in three or four Rows. You muft for- 
bear to cut them for three Years, that the PUnts 
may be ftrong and not ftubbed, for othcrwife they 
will be fmall i but if they be fpared four of fire 
Years, thi^y will grow as big as Leeks ; the fmall 
ones may be left, that the Roots may grow bigger^ 
fufFcring thofe that fpring up about the end of the; 
Seafon to run up into Seed, and by this means it will 
exceedingly repair the hurt that you have done to 
the Plants in reaping their Shoots. When you have; 
upon the Winter's approach, cut away the Stalks, the 
^ds, about the beginning of NovcmUr^ mwft be co- 
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^^red wilh Q&w Horfe d'3.ig foor or five Fingm 
thick i but fome ufe Eariii four Fingers thick, and two 
Fiogcrs thick of old Dung, which will keep them 
from the Froft : The Beds are to be uncovered about 
the middl? of March, and good fat Mould about two 
or three Fingers thick fpread over them, aad the 
Dung laid in the Alleys or plfewhere to rot, aad be 
fit to renew the M^old with the following Spring, 
but Butcher's Dung is the beft Soil for them where ii 
can be had. 

If the old Roots of thefe Plants be taken up about 
the bcginoiag of jMnuary^ and planted ia a hot Bed, 
well defended from thcFrofl, Afparagui may be had 
atCandlemMi j when you cut them, remove fome of 
the Earth from about them, left the others that are 
ready to peep be wounded, aud let them be cut as 
low as conveniently may be. 

The Beds for this Plane mufb be covered every 
Year with alittle Earth taken off from the Path-way, 
becaufe they, inltead of finking, are always riling by 
Utile and little ^ and every two Years (bey are to be 
moderately dunged i About Micbatima§ the Stems 
inuft be cut down, and the faireil taken for Seed ^ 
and to make them come to hear, an Iron-Fork (the 
Spade being dangerous) is to be pfed to draw them 
out of the Nurfery Bed. And you muft not fail 
every Year at the latter end of Marcb^ or beginning 
of jlpril, to beftow a fmall drefllag or ftirring of the 
Ground about three or four Inches deep on every 
Bed (taking c^re not to let the Spade go too deep. 
To as to hurt the Plants and to render the Superficies 
of the Earth loofe) the better to difpofo it to drink 
up the Rain and May dea^ which nourifhes the Stocks, 
and facilitates the PafTage of the ./^[/;(iri^/(j, and kills 
the Weeds, The worft Enemies to this Plant are a 
fort of Flea that faflensupon its Shoots, and makes 
it mlfcarry ; againft which mifchief there has beea 
yet 00 remedy found out ; if they are planted in good 
Grouiidj they may ftand ten or twelve Years. 
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Articboak 
Is by rome efteemed oae of the doft excellent 
Fruits of the KHdm-Girdenj and recotnmeoded, as 
ipon other Acconnts, fo for that its Fruit contianes 
a Seafon a long time. They delight in a rich dee|» 
Soil, and not very dry. The Orooqd for them moft 
be Tcry well prepared and mixed feveral times with 
good Dung, and that very deep. The flips that grow 
by the Gde ot the old Stumps taken from them at the 
time of their drefliag in the Spring ferve for Plants, 
which are to be fet in Mareff^ Afril^ or May^ accord^ 
log as the Spring is or their Husbandry requires ^ 
fome plant them in Septembir^ which by careful co» 
vering in Winter may fucceed, but the fureft Seafoa 
it Che Spring ^ they muft be kept watered 'till they are 
firmly rooted. You may fow Onions, Radifhes or a 
forinkling of Carrots or Lettuce between them the 
firft Year, but they muft be difpofed of before the 
Artichoaks fpread too far. And thefe, if they be 
ftrong, will bear Heads the Autumn following ; which 
OF-fets, to be good, (hould be white about the Heel, 
and have fome little Roots to them. Sometimes Ar^ 
ticboJ^ are multiplied by the Seed which grows in the 
Ankhoal bottom, when they are foffered to grow old 
to Flower, and to grow dry about Mdfummer. 

For the Planting of them they commonly make lit- 
tie Trenches or Pits about half a Foot deep, which^ 
they fill with Mould, placing the Roots of them by 
a Line chequer-ways. They root very deep, there- 
fore plant your fets pretty deep, and if you lay a 
little Litter thinly about them to keep the Heat of 
the Sun from them, it will very much improve them. 
If the Soil be rich, tbediftance muft be three or four 
Foot ; but if not, then nearer. AU their other Cul- 
ture 'till Winter is only weeding, and a little wa« 
tering if the Spring be dry, and if with the Water 
you mix Sheep's Dung or A(faeS) or if you lay Afhes 
to the Roots it mightily helps them : But upon the 
approach of the Winter, for their Security againft 
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Frofl:, be Ture to cut the Leaf within a Foot of the 
Grouod, and raife Earth about them in the form of 
a Mole-hill within two or three Inches of the top, 
and then cover it with long Dung, which fecures 
them alfo againft the Rain : But others put long 
Dung about the plant, leaving a little Hole la the 
iniddle, and this does very well. An Earthen Pan 
with a Hole at the top is ufcd by fome, a Bee-hive 
is better ^ but the molt ufual way is to cut their 
Leaves about No'vembcr, and to cover them all over 
with Earth, and to let them lie in that manner 'till 
the Spring ; but if this be done too foon, it may rot 
them when they come to be uncovered, and therefore 
it muft be done regularly, at three feveral times, at 
about four Days Interval, left being yet tender the 
cold Air fpoil them. Take off all the old Slips, and 
leave not above three of the oldelt to each Foot for 
the Bearers, and a fupply of good fat Mould muft be 
given to the Roots as deep as conveniently may be. 
Or you may do this, dig yoar Artichoak plat all o- 
ver, and cut off the ftraggling Leaves both on the 
top and fides, and lay a coat of Dung alt over them, 
efpecially about each Stock, and fo lee it reft 'till 
Spring i and in March or ^pnl dig your Plat well 
over, keeping a good open Trench before yoo, and 
when you come to a Stock open the Ground pretty 
^deep about it, fo low, that you may with yoar Thnoib 
force the flips from the Stock, excepting two or 
three of the ftrongelt, unlcfs you Gnd them forvrard 
for Fruit ; and if any of your Stocks are dead or not 
thrifty, you may plant young ones in cheir places: 
Bar if your Artichoaks are weak by reafon of a (harp 
Winter that yon cannot flip itiem, you may let them 
alone 'till they begin to thrive, and then with a flicc, 
without digging, yon may force off all the under 
Slips, maintaining only two or three of the ftrongcft 
for Fruit i when your Fruit begins to knit, fceifany 
Buds for Fruit appear ; if they do, force all off bat 
"^^e piiacipal Head, except fucb » you fpaie for lat' 
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ter )?nnt. The whole Plantation of them fhoold be 
reinov'd in five Years, tbo' they wiD lalt nracb longer 
Itt a good deep Mould. 

In order to hare Fruit in Mtumn^ it is neceflary 
the Stem of fuch as have born Fruit in the Spring 
Ihould be cut off* to prevent a fecond Shoot, and theft 
lofty Stocks win not fail of bearing very fair Heads, 
provided they be drefled well and watered in their 
necelfity, and the Slips that grow on the fides of tt^ 
Plants (which drain all their Subftance) taken away, 
or yon may expedt Fruity from your new fet Plants. 

As foon as your Articboaki are come to perfeftion i 
•nd fit for ufe, cut them down clofe to the Grouna 
Leaves, and all, and by fo doing your Artidxk^ wtU 
gather Strength before winter, and your Plants will 
«e the Stronger, and forwarder in Sprinjg. 

The Stalk is blanched in Autumn^ and the Pith ea-^ 
ten raw or boiled : The way of prefer ving them iprefli 
aU Winter, is by feparating the Bottoms from the 
Leaves, and after parboiling, allow to every Bottom 
a fmall earthen gla^'d Pot, burying it all over in Are(h 
melted Butter, as they do Wild Fowl, &c. Tliey 
are alfo prefer ved by ftringingthempn Pack-thread, 
a clean Paper being put between every Bottom to hin- 
der them from touching one another, and fo hung up 
in a dry place : . They are likewife pickled. 

Chords of Articboaks^ otherwife called CufianSj arc 
the Leaves of fair Artkbqakfj lyM and wrapp'd up in 
Straw in Autumn and Winter, being covered all over 
but at the top; which Straw makes them wax white, 
and thereby lofe a little of their bitternefs, fo that 
when boiled they are ferved np like true Spkmfh C(Xf^ 
dms^ but yet not fo good ; befides, the Plantsof them 
rot and perifb during the time of <whit*Diog them. 

For Articboaks yon have not only the hard weather 
and excefs of wet to fear, but they have the Field* 
Mice for their Enemies, which by gnawing of their 
Roots fpoil them. 

There 
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There are three forts of yirticho^, the WUte onc^ 
which are the moft early \ the yiokt ones, whofe 
Fruit is almoft of a Pyramidical Figure, beiag th? 
hardieft fort; aod the red ones, which are round aud 
fiat lilce the white ones ^ the two laft are efteemed 
Che belt. 

>4/4rdti^c« thrives belt in a moift Soil, and is only 
incteafed by the partiog of the Roots. 
B 
Balm. 
£<i/m is an odoriferous Herb, being multiply 'd botii 
by Seed and rooted Branches like Lavtndtr Hyffof^ 
Tijymey &e. The tender Leaves are ilfed with other 
Herbs for Salads i the Sprigs frefti gathered put into 
Wine, or other Drink, during the heat of Summer, 
give it quickners; and befides, this Plant yields an 
incomparable Wtne made in the Tame maaaer as Cow* 
flip, &c. 

Barberrien 
Sofbtrriet are raifed by Suckers, of which you havB 
plenty about the Roots of old Trees, tho' 'tis not 
good to fafFer too many Suckers to grow about 
them ; neither let their tops be cut like clofe ronad 
Bufhes, as many do, which makes them grow thick, 
that they can neither bear nor ripen Fruit fo well as it 
they grew higher and thinner. It is a Plant that 
bears a Fruit very ufeful in Houfe-wifery, whereof 
there are leveral forts, aUho' but only one common 
one; that which beareth its Frnit without Stones is 
counted belt ; there is moieover another fort which 
chieBy differs from the common kind, in that [he Ber- 
ries are twice as big, and more excellent to preferve. i 
Baftl 
Bafil is of fevcral forts, as that which bears the 
biggeft Leaves, efpecially if they are of a Violet Co- e 
lour : but that which bears the leaft Leaves is moft ;i 
Curious, and that which bedrs the middling ones it :r 
the moft common fort; all which are propagated by ;i 
iecd of a black Cinaanioa Colaur, very fmall, and i 

VM.U ^ 
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ticdi oval, and by Slips, tt is adnoal aad very teti-* 
der, beiag feldom fown but in hoc Beds, beginning 
therewith dt the beginning oi February, and continuing 
b to do all th^ whole Year« Its tender Leaves are 
vied ^n a fmall quantity with the furniture df Salads^ 
among which they make an agreeable Perfome, the 
lame being likewifeufed in Ragous, efpecially wbed 
dry. To make it run to Seed (which is gathered id 
jtuguft) it's ufually tranfplanted in May^ either in Poti 
or Beds. This Plant imparts a grateful Savour, tf 
b6c coo ftrong : Ir h fomewbat offenfive to the Eyes^ 
and cheteforc thecender cops are to be very fparing- 
Ij ofedi 

Beans art of great life and Benefit, of which there 
are feveral forts, viz,, the great Garden Bean, the 
middle fort of Bean^ and the fmall Bean, or Horfe- 
bean^ ire. the laft fort of which I hsive treated pf aU 
ready. As for Garden-beans, they are ufually Cbt be« 
twixt November and February^ at the Wain of the 
Moon. Bue if it happen to freeie hard aftfcr they 
are fpired^ it will go near to kill them, therefore the 
fiireA way is tp ftay till after Candlemas; Tjhiey thrive 
beft in a rich ftifF Soil, they fliould be fet 6ve or (i£ 
Inches deep, and carefully coi^ered from the Mice; 
and Che Ground kept well bowed from Weeds, it 
iia general Error to fet them promifcuoulty, for be-^ 
log planted in Rows by a Lincf, at three Fooa diftance^ 
it is evident they bear much better, and may Be ea- 
fier weeded, topped or gathered, and you may fow 
fome early Salletting between the Row^ jfttfey bd 
fow'd or planted in the Spring, they mnft be fieepM 
two or three Days in Watet, and it's beft to fet theol 
with Sticks. 

In gathering green Beans for the Table^ it is the 
beft way to cut them off with a knife, and nfoctcf 
ftrtp them j and after gachering^ the ^talk<f may be 
tac off near the Grdond, and fo probably a facdlnd 
Crop may sife before the^pptoafcb of the Winter; 
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Some cot off the Tops whilctbey are abost half a toot 
bigh to mak^ them braocb, but cbeo cbey moll: not be 
fct tOQ thick V others do not top them till they are 
about twQ Foot high ^r more, to the end they may 
ripen the better and the fooner ; and that they may 
(bw Turoeps as foon as the Beans are gone. The Tops 
fome eat boiled. 

Bears-foot, 

Bears foot is only raifed by Seed. 

Bett Raves ^ or Beet Radifhes. 

Bed Beet produces Roots for Salads, being mol* 
tiply*d only by SeediS of about the bignefs of a inid« 
ling Peas, and round, but rough in their roondoef^ ! 
They are fow*d in March^ either in Beds or Borders, 
very thin, in good well prepar'd Ground^ or eUc 
they will not grow (b fair and large as they fboukl be; 
they are beft that have the reddeft Subftaace, add the 
reddeft Tops, and are not good to fpend but in Win- 
ter *, their Seed is gathered in jiugu/i and SefHemkr^ 
for Che procuring whereof, fome of the laft Years 
l^oocs that have been preferv'd from tbe Froft are 
tranfplanted in Marcb^ the Roots being cut into tbia 
Slices and boiled, when cold, make a gratefol Win- 
ter Salad. 

Beet mite. 

Whte Beett is alfo propagated for Chards by Seeds 
only, like unto that of the Red Beets, but of a duller 
Colour; the Rib of it being boiled, melts and eats 
like Marrow. 

Chards of Beet 

Are Plants of White Bttt tranfplanted in a wefl 
prepar'd Bed at a fuU Foot's diftance, producing 
great Tops, which inthemidit thereof have a large, 
white, thick, downy and cotton-like main Shoot, 
which is tbe true Cbard ufed in Pottages and Bntre- 
meflTes. When White Beets have been Ibwn in hot 
Beds, or in naked Earth in March^ that which is yel- 
loweft is tranfplanted into Beds pnrpofely prepared, 
and being well watered in the Summer they grow iMg 

and 
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•nd flirong enough to refift the bard Winter's cold, if 
fo be they be covered with kxig dry Dung, as we 
do Aftichoaks. In Jfril they aic wcovered, and the 
Earth dreft carefnHy aboot them, and fo produced ^ 
fheir Seed is gathered in3fiM^ or ^ufi. 

Bhodwmb. 

BhH>dmo^tb is raifed of Seed which is ripe in 7um 
and July. 

Bona ffifia. 

Bctu vifia is a kind of Ftmub bean, and will grow 
with Qs, cipccially if the Snmmer is kindly \ they are 
fiifed as French Beans are. 

Borsge 

Is propagated only by SecS that is black, and of a 
long oval Fignre, commonly with a little white end 
towards the Bafe or Bottom that is qoite feparated 
from the reft, being ftreak'd black aQ along from one 
cod' to the otter. It grows and is to be ordered in the 
ladle manner as Aracb^ hot it does not come up fo vi-* 
foroofly. It isfown feveral times in one Summer; 
the Seed falls as foon as ever they begin to ripen, and 
therefore muft carefnlly be watch'd, and the Stalks 
cntand laid adrying in the Sun, whereby few will be 
loft : Its Flowers ferve to adorn Salads, but they are 
not ea&ly digefted, tho* their Leaves are, if their 
String is firft taken away. 

Bughfs. 

Buglofs is orderM after the fame manner. 

Sucks b9m Sidad 

Is only multiplyM by Seed, which is very fmaD, 
and is ordered after the fime manner as Borage. 
When the Leaves, of this Plant are cut, there fpring 
tp new ones in the room of them. 

Burnet. 

Burnet is propagated only by Seed that is pretty 
big^ a little oval vvith four fides, and as it were aU 
over engraven in the fpeces between the four Sides. 
It is a very common &ilad, feldomfown, but in the 
Spring ie often fprings afrelh, after Cutting; the 

K % Shoots 
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Shoots are for Salads j the fame requires watering h 
Summer, ac the end whereof the Seeds are gathered. 

C. 
CcAhagt and CoUworts. 
Cabbage mi CWOTt^r^i^whereof there arc divers forti^ 
fuch as the Dutch Cabbage j which is very fwcet and 
ibooripe^ the large fided Cabbage^ that is a tender 
Plant not fown till May^ planted out in July, and ea» 
ten in Autumn •, but the belt Cabbage is the IVhite Cab* 
bage^ which is the bii^gelt of all ; and the Red Cabkage^ 
which is fmall and low \ the perfumed Cabbage^ fo nam- 
ed from its fcent ; the Sav,oy Cabbage^ which is One erf 
the belt fort and rery-hardy ^ and the Ruffia Cabbage^ 
^which is the leaft and molt huoibie of them, but very 
pleafant Food^ and quick of growth. 

They are raifed of the Seed iown between Mii^ 
'fiiwmer aod Aftcbaelmas^ that they may gain ftrength 
: to defend themfelves againft the violence of the Win- 
ter, which yet they can tiardly do in fome Years; or 
elfe they may be raifed in a hot Bed in Spring, and 
tranfplanted in Jpril^ or about that time, and that 
intoa very rich and well ftirred Mould, if large Cii^ 
bages are expeQed. They deliglit nio(t in a warm and 
light Soil, and require daily watering till they are 
.rooted. But yet great quantities of ordinary Cabb^i 
may be raifed in any ordinary Ground if well digged 
and wrought. 

As for the Seed, if you intend to preferve it, it 
mult be of the belt Cabbages^ placed low in the Ground 
during the Winter, to keep them from cold Wrods 
and great Frofts, they muft have Earth Pots, or a 
warm Soil over them for their covering, and be plant- 
ed forth at Spring j or you may about 03ober or iSTo- 
wmber^ when the Froft begins to come, takenp fpch 
as you delire to have the feed of before the Frofl: fur- 
prize yon, and hang them up by the Roots about t 
Fottnight to drain the water from them*, they (hould 
. be hard well grown Cabbages, fuch being forwarder 
to feed when the feafon comes than otbei-s. Tbefe 

you 
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yoQ fnay forward by cottiag oflTche Cabbage on the 
top with a crofs cue, and yoa may likewile wrap a 
piece of old Cloth, Bafsmat, &c. about the Roots of 
tbeoiy and lay theoi in fome cold Cellar, or By-room, 
or baag them up until the end of February ^ or the be^ 
ginning of Marcb^ and then plant them in fome tern* 
perate place^ that is neither too hot nor too dry. The 
Stems of a good Cabbage, if you can preferre them 
from rotting and froft till Springs will bear as good 
feed as a whole Cabbage. You mud: likewife keep 
your Cabbages from breaking with the wind, by ty- 
ing them to Sticks. Befides, this variety of Cabbages, 
Gaols and Sprouts, Springing from old decapitated 
Stumps, there is a perennial Caul that will continually 
yield you a green Mefs when ever you have occafioa. 
. If your Cabbaget or CoUifiowers are troubled with 
Caterpillars, mix Sale with Water , ^qd water them 
therewith, and it will kill them. 

Calamint. 

Calamint is raifed by Slipping, or parting of the 
Roots, and fometimes by Seed. 

Camontile. 

Camomik double is like the common fort, only the 
Leaves greener and larger ^ and the Flowers,, are very 
double, being white, and fomewhac yellow in (he 
middle. It is more tender than the common one, and 
moft yearly be renewed by fettingof Slips ^ereof in 
the Spring, or parting of the Roots, 

Carduus Tbifile. 

Cardmju^ tho' it is a noifome Weed, yft fome of 
them are received into Gardens, whereof are firft the 
greater Globe Tbifth with Leaves cut in, and gafhed 
ia the middle full of (harp Prickles, its branched Stalk 
above a Yard high, bearing gre^t round hard Heads, 
with a (harp bearded Husk of a bluilb green colour, 
from whence come pale blue Flowers fpreading ovet 
the whole Head, and are fucceeded by the Seeds con- 
tained in the-Husks, which muft be prefcrved, for the 
Plant dies in the Winter. Secondly, the leflcrCFtot^ 
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TliiflU^ whofe Leaves are fmaller and whiter, Bsart 
the Sialk and Head of the Flowers, the Koocsmore 
durable, lading four Vears bearing Flowers. 

Their flowering time is ufually in yfugufiy and be- 
ing fowed of Seeds, they will come to bear Flowert 
in the fecond Year ; they prove a great annoyance CO 
fome Lands by killing the Grafs, Corn, C^c tho* 
they be a Aire token of the ftrength of tbcGrouiid. 
The way to dcftroy them, is to cut them up by the 
Roots before Seeding-time. Oor Ladiet miiky da^kd 
Toifiis is worth eftecm, for the young Stalk, about 
A-iay, being peeled and fo;ked in Water, to extraft 
theBitternefs, either boil'd or raw, isavery wholc- 
fome Salad eaten with Oil, Salt and Pepper ; fome 
eat them fodden in proper Broth, or baked in Pies like 
the Artichoa^, but the tender Stalk boil'd or fry'd 
forae prefer; both are nourifhingand reftorative. 
Carrots. 

Coffoti arc the mott univcrfal and neceflary Root 
this Country affords, and hsrcof there are two forts, 
theYellow, and theOrangc, or more Red j thclaft 
of wiiich is by much the better. They are raifed of 
Seed, ai;d principally delight in a warm, light or 
fandy Soil ; and if the Ground be To, tho' but indifFe- 
rcncly fertile, yet they will thrive therein ^ for if the 
Ground in which you plant them be heavy, yon moft 
take the more care in digging of it to lay it si light ai 
you can ; and if yon dung the Land the fame Year you 
fow Carrots, you ought to bring it fo low, that the 
Roots m^ not reach it ; for as foon as they touch the 
Dung, they will grow forked. It's a ufual thingto 
fow them with Beans in the Intervals betweenihem, 
and in dij^ged, not ploughed Lands, becaufe of their 
rooting downwards ^ tor after the Beans are gone 
they become a Iccond Crop; but Carrots fown among 
Beans are not fo fair nor early aslhofc fown in a Bed 
by themfclves ; and fome of the fairell of them being 
laid up reafonably dry in Sand, will keep thronghont 
the winter : The fame may be refcrved till Spring, 
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and planted for Seed, or elfe Seed may be gathered 
from the biggeft afpiring Branches^ obfervingco pre- 
ftnrc the largeft and faireft Seed for fowing. They 
may be fowa Id Antomn or Spring ; If you will have 
them in fpring. fow them in Augufi^ and preferve them 
from the froft in Winter by covering of tbem with 
Peas haam, or fach like j or fow them in FcbrMtf 
or Manh ; and to make them grow large, do with 
then as with Turqeps, only they will admit of a grea* 
ter nmnber on the fame quantity of Land than Tur^ 
peps will. 

CarJmSpani/h. 
Cardm Spanijh are only propagated by Seed that is 
of a longifh oVal Form^ and aboni the bignefs of a 
llVheat Corn, of a greenifti, olive Colour, ftreaked 
from the one end to the other. They are fown at 
twoftveral tfmes^ the firft from the middle of jlpril 
to the end, and the other time about the latter end of 
Miay^ in a good and weQ prepared Gronndi in fmall 
Trenches or Pits a Foot wioe, and fix Inches deep 
fiDed with Mould, and then make for them Beds foar 
or fire Foot wide, in order to place in them two 
Ranks of thofe Pits cheqnerways, putting five or fix 
Seeds into every Hole, with Intention to let but two 
or three grow^ and take away the reft if they come 
op: But if in fifteen or twenty days the Seed doth 
not come up, they fhoild be uncovered, to fee whe- 
ther they be rotten, or begin to fprout, that their 
Places may be fupply'd with new ones if need require • 
they muft be caref uUy watered ; and towards the end 
of 0&(Aer^ if you have 9 mind io whiten them, take 
the advanttrge of a dry Day, firft to tie up all thd 
Leaves with two or three Bands, and fome Days after 
to cover them qriite with Straw or dry Litter, well 
twitted about them, except at the top, which is to be 
\th open ; thus ordered they whiten in «boqt thre^ 
We^ks^ aod lire fit to eat, 
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Tbey may be tranfplanted upon the approach 'of 
Winter into the green Hoiife, removing fome Earth 
fvith them, fopie of which may be planted next Spring 
^o run to Seed in June or July. 

Chervil. 

Chervil is only moltiply'd by Seed chat is black, 
yery fmall, pretty longifb, ftriped longways, and 
grovi^s qpon Plants fown the Autnmn before, which 
^nits and ripens in Jmu ; the musked fort thereof is 
ope ofouf Salad Fprnicnres-* and at the b^ginoiagof 
Spring while the Leaves are tender is very agreeable. 
Ic remains many Years wichoui being fpoiled by the 
Frolt. As for the ordinary ones for Salads it is annnal, 
and a little thereof ibonid be fown Monthly, as there 
isoccafion for it. It runs very eafily to Seed, and if 
you would have fome of it betimes, it mnfl; be (own 
by the end of Autumn \ the Stalks are cut down as 
foon as they begin to grow yellow, and the Seed bea« 
fen ont, as is done by that of other Plants. 

Ciboufes. 

Cihouks or ScaUiom are a kind of degenerate Onion, 
and are propagated only of Seed. They are fown in 
all Seafpns, but herein they are di^^erent from Onions 
in that they produce but a fmall Root, and feveral 
Stems or upVight Shoots, ^nd thofe which produce 
Qioilofthem are molt elleemed, of which yoolbonld 
be carefpl to fave the Seed which is ripe in J^gi^^ if 
planted in March. They muft be thinned as weU as 
Onions, aqd fome that are tranfplanted will profper 
Well in dry Summers, if their Beds are well watered, 
and they are planted in good Earth. The red, hard 
and fweet arp the bcft. They ^re reckoned very good 
to excise appcfit?. 

Citruls^ Pumpims or Pumpkins^ 

Are propagated only by Seeds of a flat and oval 
Figure, partly large and whitifti, and ^s it were neatly 
edged about the fides; there are two fort^ of theq, 
the green and the whitifh •, they arc ufually fown in 
^ot Beds about: tjie middle of M^rch^ and beginning 
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of j^ffil\ tnd being taken up wich the Earth about 
them, are tranfplanted into Holes two Foot Diame* 
ter^ and one deep, and ac two Fathoms diftance, 
which are filled with Mould ^ in June^ when their 
Vines begin to grow five or (ix Foot long, fome Sho- 
Telfols of Earth are thrown upon them to prevenq 
their being broken with the Wind, and to make them 
take Root at the place focovered* whereby the Frnit 
that grows beyond that part wiQ be better nouri(hed^ 
and & grow bigger : If the Weather is dry, they 
fhoold be well water^, and about the bioflfoming 
time, take away all the by Shoots,, leaving only one 
pr two main vines, and beware not to hurt the beads. 
of them. Whilft they are about the bignefs of a Mel- 
lon, they eat well picjcled. 

Englifh Cfves are multiplied only by Off fets that 
grow round about their Tufts ; from them a part is 
taken to replant, being dipt out. and feparated into 
many littles ones, and tr4nrpladted nine or ten Inches 
afcnder, either in Borders or Beds in pretty good 
Groond^ They will laft three or four Years without 
removing, or any other Culture than weeding and 
watering fometimes during the heat ; It is theic 
Leaves only that are ufed for one of the Sallet Furni* 
tnre. 

Clary. 

Clary^ when tender, is an Herb not to be rejeded 
in Sallets. It's raifed of Seed, but the Root perilbeth 
after the Seed is ripe ; which is the fecond Year after 
*tis fown. It flowereth in Jum^ July and jiuguft. 

Coaflmary. 

Ctafimary is raifed by Slips or parting of the Roots, 
and fometimes by Seed. 

Cok^Flower^ or Cauly-Flower. 

Cole^ or Cauly^Flower is an excellent Plant, whofe 
Seed may be fown at any time between Aftdfummer 
and Micbaelmas^ the Seeds fhould not be fown too 
(bick and be covered about an Inch thick at lalt with 

fine 
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fine Mould ; they ought carefully to be preferved over 
the Winter, by Maiw or other clofc (belter ; or clfc 
they may be raifed in hot Beds in the Spring, by fow- 
iDg of the Seeds in Ffir»Mry,but upon all opportunities, 
when the air is temperate uDCover them, that yoamay 
harden them by degrees; and when your plants aic 
about two or three Inches high, make another bed of 
lefs fubftance than the firft ; and being of fit temper, 
cbac U, near as warm as the bed from which yon re- 
moved them, fct them abooc three Inches afonder, 
Bot forgetting to water them as often as need requires, 
and keep them (haded while they are new planted. Id 
cafe of dry weather ; forae arch the Beds over with 
Pots or Hoops, that they may the better cover them 
in cold weather, or when much rain comes, and nbca 
they have indifferent large Leaves they may be re- 
moved into good Lands prepared for that end ; tho' 
the belt way is to dig fmall Pics, and fill them with 
rich light Mould, wherein the Cole-Flomr muft be 
planted, and afterwards carefully watered : Thus yot) 
may be furnifhed with Winter Plants for Seed. Thofc 
that are of one Years growth ufually Flower abont a 
time ^ to prevent which, fome of the Plants may be 
removed once a Fortnight, for two, three, or feur 
times as a Man pleafes, and fo they may be had fuc- 
cefiively one after another ; or elfe the Flower may 
be cut off before it is fully ripe with a long Stalk, 
and fetia the Ground, as far as may be, and it will 
retard its ripening ; but it muft be Qiaded, and have 
a little watering left it wither. 
Conval Lily. 

Convat-LMy^ May-Lily^ or Lily of tht VtUey ^ has a 
ftrong Root that runs into the Ground, and comei 
up in divers Places with three or four long and broad 
Leaves, and from them rifcs a naked Stalk, with 
white Flowers at the top like iJottles with open 
Mouths, of a comfortable, fwect Scent. There is ano- 
ther fort difiering from thefe onlj iq Flowers, which 
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are of a fine pale Red, both of them floweriog m 
Mof^ and bearing beft in a (hady mean Soil, being ea« 
fily propagated from Plants. 

Ccirn SaBet. 

Cmn SaBet is an Herb whofe tqp Leaves are a Saf^ 

let of themfelres, feafonably eaten all tbe whole Win« 

ter. and early in the Spring with other SaBets, it i% 

railed of Seed at firft, bot afterwards will fbw it felf* 

Creffss. 

Oreffis Garden, lHdi4n or ydlotp Lark^Sjmrs. Thtf 
are fown in many Gardens for culinary Ules ; and the 
lacter from a Flower, are now become excellent Sal* 
lees as well the Leaf as the Bloffbm * for early Sal* 
lets cbey are raifed in bot Beds : Bnt if Town in Af 
pH, chey will grew very well on ordinary Garden* 
ground, and their Leaves and Bloflfoms plentifully en? 
oneafc. W^&^Crtjfts are eaten boiled or raw, and 
like theotber fort of Crejfes are raifed of Seed. 

CucunAers. 

CucmAiri are of two forts, the large green Cucum^ 
W, vulgarly called the Horfe'CucwrAer^ and the fmail 
White whidi Is the more prickly Cucunier. The firft 
dpe bcft for tbe Table green out of the Garden •, bnt 
tbe other to preferve. They are planted and pro- 
pagated after the fame manner as Afehns^ only they 
require more watering, and are withal mnch more 
hardy, if planted late, elfe they are as tender ; but 
though the watering makes them more fruitful, yefc 
tbey are more pleafant and wholfome rf they have 
but little Water ^ and though they Ihould be wa- 
tered in dry Weather, they are to be defended by 
fome covering from the Rain in cold wet Weather, 
and if the top Shoot of Cucumbers be nipped off whei^ 
ibot out three or four Joints, it will caufe them to 
knit the Iboner for Fruit; if you fow them any time 
in M^fch it wiQ be foon enough, and if you have 
Glafles you need not make up a Bed for them on pur- 
bofe| but only make Holes about the bignefs of a 
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Bufhel, which fill with warm ftable Dung, io t^' 
midft of which plant three or four Cucumber Plants 
with mould about them, and Earth them op round 
like a Difhto hold Water. If you raife them ten- 
derly under Glafles, ynu muft ufe them tenderly, 
otherways any cold Rains will be apt to fpoil them ; 
but if you raife them without GlaQcs, you muA not 
plant them out 'till warm dry Weather, and at firlt 
obferve to ftjade them well from the San, ar-d to give 
them Air as often as you can when the Weather is 
good, only lightly covering of them with Mats or 
Straw every Night, if 'tis likely to be cold, and re- 
member at firft planting of them to Water them 5 
and if you will not be at the trouble of raifmg of them 
on a hot Bed, you may at any time from the middle 
of April to the beginning of May, make Holes as is 
before defcribed ; and in the midft of each put five 
or fix CttCM'Hfcer Seeds, and the Weather being warm, 
water them now and then as yon fee OccaGon. If 
your Plants thrive, three in a Hole will be enough 
to leave, the reft yon may pluck up or plant elfe- 
where. If youdefirc to have any for Seed, fave of 
thofe which are ripe forwatdeft, for the riper and 
better grown your Seed is, the longer it will laft, 
even to three or four Years old, and the riper it is, 
the lefs labour it will require to wafli from the Pulp. 
Currants, 
currants or Corintbt firft took their Names from 
their likenefs to the fmall Grafts or Raifttts which come 
from Corinth. They are raifed by Suckers or Cuttings 
ftuck in moift places, of which you may have plenty 
about the Rootsof old Trees, which when they have 
grown for fome Years, fuifer not many Suckers to 
grow about them. Do not cut the tops to a round 
clofe Bu^, as many Gardeners do ^ whereby they 
grow fo thick, thai they neither bear nor ripen thcit 
Fruit fo well as if they grew taller and thinner. The 
Eugli^ red Currant (formerly tranfplanted to England) 
is aoc now valaed, nor yet the Black : The white 
CwrdHS 
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Oirrmtt 'tiQ of late was inoft in efteem, but the red 
Dutch Currant becomiDg Nati?e of oor Soil, has been 
lb much improved in inoift rich Groands, that it hath 
obuined the higher Name : Befides which, there is 
again another fort (propagated among us) to be e- 
fieemed only for Curioficy, not for Froit. Their 
Cultnre confifts in cutting away the old Wood, and 

J>referving only that of one or two Years growth i 
or a con^ofed Mixtnre is not only difagreeable and 
EernicioQS, but the old Branches will bear nothing 
nt very fmall Fruity 'till at laft they quite degene- 
rate } therefore when the Stocks grow old, you Iboold 
raife a Plantation of new ones in fome other frefh 
choice piece of Ground, after they have flood aboas 
feven or eight Years. 

CwfcMi wiU thrive mightily, and grow very large, 
if fpread upon a Wall even ag^inlt a North* WaU, e* 
Ipecially white Currants. 

currants and Coofe-Bcrriis may be inoculated on their 
own kind. 

a 

Dandelion . 
DmuUlim is an Herb which is macerated hi feveral 
Waters to extraft the Bitternefs. It is little Inferior 
to Suc€0y^ Endive^ Sec. The French Country'. People 
eat the Roots of it. 

DiB. 
DiU is raifed of Seed, which is ripe in jinguft. 

Dittander. 
Dittander b raifed by Sprouts growing from the 
tlid Roots. 

Dragon. 
Dragon is increafed by 0£ffets or young Roots, 
and Ibmetimes by Seed. 

Ekcampane. 
EkcampaHe delights in a moid: Soil, is r^fed by 
Seed^ and by parting of the Roots ; it Flowers in 
June and >//, the Roots are beft which are gathered 
in Autumn. 

■ ^ • - • 
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E. 1 

, Endive xehite^ or Sutcory. 

■ I t.»divt, ox Succory^ isof fcTcral fort% asthewhitej 
the gteeo and the culled^ which are only propa- ' 
gaced by Seed that is longifli, of a white grey Co- 
lour, flat ac one end, aad toundilh at the other : It 
grows upon the Stocks or Stems of the f>rereeding 
Years growth, and yon would take it but on)/ for 
little bits of Herbs cot fiiiall. The wild is alfo pro- 
pagated ia the fame manner, from iongifb black Seed \ 
and is a fort of a very good annual Plant ufed in 
Sallet and Pottage in Autnma and Winter Seafons, 
if fo be ic is well whitened, and fo made tender. 
All forts of them agree pretty well with any kind of 
Gronnd, and are feldom begun to be fown till the 
roiddleof H^ay, and tben very thin, ortbey muflbc 
thinned afterwards, in order to be whitened in the 
place where they firft grew, without tranfplanting ^ 
there is alfo but a little quantity of them to be fown 
at once, becaufe they are spt to run into Seed ; but 
for a greater quantity let them be fown the latter end 
of ywMf, and all July, in order to have fome good to 
fpend inSe^jKiMfcer; after this a great qaantity is fown 
in jiuguji, for a fufEcient fupply to fcrve the AHtunin 
and lore-part of the Winter. When they are tranf- 
plaated in Summer-time, theymuft be fetacalarge 
Footdiftance, and great Beds of five or fix Foot broad 
are ufually made tor them, to plant them after- 
wards in Lines marked out with a Cord 5 this Plant rc- 
qnires great and frequent waterings, and when big 
enough to be whitened, it is lied op with two or three 
Bands according as its heigbth requires, and it is 
whitened in fifteen or twenty Days ; but to prefervc 
itupon the approach of cold, it muft be covered with 
long dry Dung, whether it be tied up or not -, fome 
whiten it, and other fort of Salletsof the fame kind 
by layingof them iofand or Earth, cither within or 
without Doors ^ at the end of Septimber the Stocks 
are planted pretty near que aaotber, becaDfe it nei- 
ther 
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ther grows fo high or fpreads fo much as in Summer : 
And m cafe any Planes can be fared in Winter, they 
moft be tranfplanted again in the Spring, in order to 
produce Seed, that they may have a fufficient time to 
ripen. For the wild Endive it is fown in Aiwreb pretty 
ibick in a well prepared Ground, and fortified by 
watering and croping^ that it may be fit to whiten in 
Winter ; the beftS/vay to whiten which, is to inter- 
pofefome Props from fide to fide to keep the Dung, 
where- with itmuft be well covered, from touching 
of it. It will fboot under a clofe<:over, and therefore 
care ipuft be taken to ftop up weU the Paflages on att 
fidea^ that no Light or Air at all can get in ; for here- 
by Che Ropts are muob cleanlier, and relifh not fo 
nmch of the Dtsng. It may be tranfplanted into Con- 
ftrvatories in Winter. When it is green it endures 
the Froft well enough, and runs into Seed the latter 
end of May. Many People eat its Shoots in Sallets 
when they are youag and tender : It is eaten with 
iMwr, EUkMt^ Tm^iffm^ and other hot Herbs. 

Efibahts^ 
EfAgbU are now from Frame become an EniUpt 
Plant, Wng increafed and managed after the &me 
maimer as Garlicky which may be feen for that pur- 
pofe } only they are to be fet earlier^ becaufe they 
fpriag fooner^ and taken up as foon as the Leaves be^ 
gin to wither ; long after whichi they muft not lie 
in the Ground, for either they rot there^ or the Whi- 
ter kiQs them : They give a fine reliOi to moft Sawces, 
and the Breath of tbofe that eat them is not offenfive 
to others i but being planted two or three Years ia 
the laoie Ground they are apt to degenerate. 

F. 
Feaberftw. 

Feaihrfew is both Gngle and double, and ts encreafed 
by fcxds or flips \ and alfo by dividing of the Roots ; 
it flowereth moft part of. the Summer, and Ihoula 
have a good Soil. 
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FeniL 

iPewl is only propagated by Seed ibat is fmall, loil^ 
«gi(b, ofal and ftreaked with greentfli grey ftreaks; it 
as one bf odr Sallct-farnitDre, that U feldom tranf« 
planted, and refifts the cold of the Winter if it it 
faved in Beds or Borders ; it fprinp again wbcD It il 
cut, and its yonngeft and tendered ftioots are the 
-beft : The Seed if gathered in AUiUfti add Agrees fieU 
enough with anytbft of GriHind. 

French' Beans^ or Kidn^-BeMs. 

French or Kidnty-Besm^ are a fort of Cod- ware, that 
are very pleafant wbolefome Food, beibg but btely 
brought in ufe amongft us, and are not yet fufficiently 
luoawn : There are four forts thereof. Firft^ Tba 
Scarlet-Bean ^ hich has a red Husk, and is not the beft 
CD eat in the Shell/ as Kidney -Beans are ofually ea- 
ten, but is reputed the beft to be eaten in Winter when 
dry and boiled^ Secondly, The painted or ftreaked 
£eans which are the hardieft, tho* meaneft of all; 
Thirdly, The large white Beaa which yictds.tfiur 
delicate Pod. Fourthly, The fqaall white Bean which 
fiVing in (ize is like the latter, bat efteecned the Tweet- 
er. They delight in a warm, light and fertile Groumli 

which being about the beginning of //^Ky or very 
foon after, planted withthem.at'aFoot diftance^ and 
. two Fingers deep, will yioldlan extraordinary Crop.r 
But as they are very uncertain in taking, plant but t 
fmall quantity in a day, and two or three day s after^ 
a frnaU quantity more, and foon^ that you may not 
plant all your quantity together, for they will often 
cake one Day' iind biifs the next ; but where they 
come up. too thick, they may be tranfplanted^ only 
they mnft be well watered at firft Planting : Ton 
may either fet up tall Sticks near for them to twint 
ftbout, or let theoi lie on the Ground ; but If you are 
firaitned in room, thofe on Sticks will yield thi 
greateft increafc« 

^arUei. 
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a 

T \ . . Garlick. 

Garlicl IS increafed by parting of the Clpves or OfF- 
lets in February or Marcb^ and planting of them in a 
rich good Soil, in which they will encreafe wonder- 
fdUy. Their Leaves about the end of jUne^ may be 
tiedinknotsj which will prevent their fpindlihg, acid 
keeping down of the Leaves will make the Roots large : 
Much more of this Root would be fpent for its whole* 
fomenefs, where it iiot for the pffedfitre fmell it gives 
to the By-ftanders, which is taken away by eating 6^ 
a Beetroot roafted in the Embers; but yet by Spam- 
ards and Italians^ and the more Southern E^eople, it is 
£^ni)iarly eaten with almoft every thing, andeftecm- 
ed of lingnkr Vertue to help Concodion. As foon as 
it has done growing^ it (hould be taken up, and kejot 
dry for ufe. 

Gentian. 

Gentian is of feveral forts, but the mdft valu'd are^ 
t. The Chat Gentian^ bearing a yellow Flower. 1. 
The Gentian oi the Spring; that on the top of its 
fialks bears a large, hollow^ bell-fafhibn'd Flower, of 
an excellent blue, with fome White fpots in the bot- 
tom of the infide. Its Rpots are fcnalj, pale, yellow 
Strings that put forth Leaves, whereby it yiel4s.a 
great increafe. This laft flowers from April till May^ 
as the firit does frotti ^me to July^ which increafes 
[lowly by the Root, and is hardly raifed from Seeds : 
And if there be any got from them, it will be many 
fears before they come to bea^r Flowers. The Root 
mnlt be planted in ^eppeniber^m rich Qround, under 
i South W&U, and carefully, defended from Frofts in 
the Winter.; the other will profper in almoft any 
Soil, fd it be in an qpen Air, 

Germander. 
' Germander is raifed by fetting of the Tops or Slips y 
It flow^reth the greateft part of Summer. >w^ 

V^L. I!, h iSodtt'TKip- 
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Goats- rue. 
Goats-rue is increafcd by Seeds or Slips near the 
Roots i itflowcrcth io July and Augujt. 

Goofe Btffies. 
Coofe- Berries muft be ordered the (ame way as be* 
fore is prefer ibed for Currants. They are of fix fortS| 
as white, green, yellow, red, black, aod ftripVi. Goofe* 
Berries may be raifed ot Seed, they (honld be remoTed 
once Ki eight or ten Years. They delight m a rich 
dry Soil, and Currants in a moift Soil. 

H. 
Harts-horn : See Backs-horn. 

Harts tongue. 
Harts-tongHe is propagated by parting of the RootSs 
and alfo by Seed. 

Hcffe-radip). ' 

Horfe-raai/h is increafed by Sprouts fpreading from 
the old Roots, or by pieces of Roots left in the 
Ground, that are cut or broicen off; and if yoo take 
up any Roots for ufe, you may cot off all the Roots 
except a fmall part next the Leaves, which yon oiay 
plant again : If you abate the Leaves to about m 
inch long, and water it well ^ the belt time of tfl' 
creafing of the Roots, is in the Spring. It delights 
in a rich Soil. 

Hyfp. 
Hyfof^ or fiyfffjpe^ is raifed by Seeds, Slips, or the 
Tops planted out. 

I. 
Jack by the Hedge. 
Jack by the Hedge {Miaria^ or Sauce alone) is an 
Heib that grows wild under Banks and Hedges, and 
has many Medicinal Properties, being eatetf as other 
Sallets are, efpecially by Country People, and is-mcb 
ukd in Broth. 

Jerufalem Artichoah. 
fftrufMem Jrticboah are increafed by fncall OfFf (els» 
. and by quartering of the Roots, by which means they 

. . witt 
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will make a very great iocrcafe ia a fmall fpot of 
J&roOQd. See Potatoes- 

Jerufakm Sags. 
Jcrufalem Sagi is raifed of Slips^ like ocber Sage. 

K. 
Kidney- B^Mt : See French Beam -j, . 

L 
Lavender. 

Lavtnder is multiplied by Seed^ and old Stocks or 
Hants tranfpUQted^ but chlefiy jby SUps^ it ferves to 
garnifh Borders of the KitchenGardens, and yields 
a Flower which is ofed for feveral Phyfical Ufes, and 
to pat among Linen to perfume it. 

Lavender Cotton. 

Isvendar Cotton is increafed by Slips^ and makes 
fine Borders* 

tfieki. 

Leeks are railed of Seed, as Omon$ are, and Town 
tboat the fame time. Thef feed the fecond Year, and 
Imlds they are removed they die : About the Month 
oiAnguft plant them in very fat rich Ground, for 
jf bicb deep Holes are made with a fetting Stick, buc 
fin not the Holes with Earth \ water them once 
in two Days wijih Water, ^enriched with fat Dung, 
and they will be very large and white t The belt for 
Seed are planted in (he fame manner as Oniom j and 
' the Seed bearing Stalks of both mn(t be fupported by 
Threads or Sticks^ other wife they will lean to the 
Groimd. 

Lettice. 

Ltitice eii all forts feed the firflr Year and Die, if 
Ibey are not ttanfplanted for Winter Lettice^ which 
prevents their running to Seed^ and are multiplied 
4)Qly by Seed^ which being (own in the Spring, feed 
in July ; and fo do the Winter, or (hell fjettices^ aU 
ter having paflfed the Winter in thfi places whert 
Ihey were replanted in Oiiober ^ they are the molt , 
comoion and ufeful Plant in the Kitchen-Garden, e- 

L 2 fpecially 
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fpecially for Sallets. Tberi ivc many kinds of tUtnl 
as the Cabbage L<rri>r, which with the bixlioary Col* 
tuf e comes to PerfeAioD : The Shell Lettkc^ fo cal« 
led from the toondoefs of its Leaf, almoft like a Shell, 
' is the firft that will Cabbage at the going out of the 
Winter -, otberwife called Winter Lettke^ becanfe 
they can pretty well endnre ordinary Frolts. Tbey 
are fown in September^ and in OHober^ and NovevAer^ 
tranfplancdi into fome Wall-border towards the 
South and Eaft ^ or elfe they are Town in hot Beds nd^ 
dcr Bells in Febrwny or M^fch^ and are good in jlgnl 
«nd Mi^. Another fort of Lettstes^ called PajKoi 
Lettice^ profper well in light Ground, and arc lik^ 
ceeded by the bright curled Lettices^ which nfoaliy 
Cabbage in the Spring, and do alfo well npoft bqc 
Beds : Of this fort there are two others, to;c Ge^gt 
Lettices that are thicker and lefs curled j and the Mi» 
nion. which is the leaft fort, and requires good black 
or fandy Ground. Near about the fame Seafon comes 
< in curkd green Lettices^ befides the red and (hort 
Lettices that have fmall Heads, and require the fimt 
Ground. In Jum and July come on the Royal Befl- 
gards, or Fair Looks, Bright Genoas^ CofuchinS^ &i. 
to whom frequent Rains are pernicious : Others are 
called Imperial Lettices from their fize, delicate la 
tafte, but apt to run into Seed. But to have no more 
Diverfities, the great Inconvenicncies that befalCab^ 
bage Lettices are, that they often degenerate fo far as 
to Cabbage no more, and therefore no Seed OnoM 
be gathered but from fuch as do Cabbage well, and 
as foon as they are Cabbaged they muft be fpent, on- 
lefs you would have them run unto Seed without do- 
ing any Service : For if the rot that begins at the 
' end of the Leaves feizes them, which it will often do 
when the Ground or Seafon is not favourable unto 
them, there is hardly any Remedy; only the Ground 
that is faulty may be mended with fmaH' Dong, whe- 
ther it be fandy or cold grofs Earth. 

Thofe 
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, Thofe Lettkes which grow biggefl; (hould be place4 
i( tea or twelve Inches diftance, and for thofe that 
bear Heads of a middling (ize, feven or eight will 
do } and fach as would be good Husbands may fow 
tMiJbes in their Uttict Bods, for they will be all 
dr^wn ouc and fpent before the Uttm Oibbage j and 
for the fame Reafon, Endives being much longer be- 
ibre they come to Perfection than the Letticts^ (ota^ 
of tbefe laft may be planted among the Mndives. Yon 
may alfo blanch the largelb Roman JJttices^ when 
^ey are at their full growth, by binding of them up 
with Straw, or raw Hemp, or by covering of them 
with Earthen Pots, that have Dung put about them. 
They feed the firft Year and Die,- if they are not 
trjinTpiaxi^ed for Winter Lettice, which prevents their 
imiining to Seed. 

Lil^. 
Of this Plant there are divers kinds. Firft, The 
fiery red Lily that bears many fair Flowers on an 
i^igb Stalk of a fiery red at the top, but towards the 
bottom declining to an Orange Colour with fmall 
l^k Specks. Secondly, The double red Lily having 
Qrange coloured fingle Flowers with little brown 
Specks on the fides, and fometimes but one fair don^ 
ble Flower. Thirdly, The yellow Lily which is the 
iqoft efteemed of any, being of a fine Gold colqur. 
Fourthly, The common White one like the common 
Red. Fifthly, The white hiU oi Conftantinapkyitn^U 
ler every way than the laft, but bears a great many 
more Flowers. Sixthly, The double white Lily in 
an things like the common, except the Flowers which 
4re conftantly double, feldom opening at all but in 
afair Soaibn, Seventhly, The P^^^w Lily rooted 
iike the Crown Imperial, befet with whitii^ green 
Leaves to the niiiddle, and thence to the top, with 
many fmall Flowers hanging their Heads of a dead[ 
purple Colour, with a Poincil, or Chives, in the 
ip^iddle, tipt with yellow Pendants. Thcfe (favc tba 
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laft, which Flowers in Mdy^) pat forth their Flowers 
in Ju9ie. All of them arc increafed by the Roots, 
which hold their Fibres, and therefore like not ofte$ 
removing bac when there is Occafion. The bed time 
is when the Stalks are dried down, for then the 
Roots have the feweft Fibres, and onght to be fct five 
Inches deep in the Earth, and ancovered to the bot* 
torn every Year, that without ftirring the Fibres of 
the old Roots, the yonng ones may be parted from 
them, and they only remain with new rich Earth 
pot to them and covered ; which will moch advati- 
cage the fatrnefs and nnmber of their Flowers. See 
ConvMl Lily. 

Umrrport or fiepatica. 
Livtnmt or liepMiea^ are of two forts, the fegle 
and the double : The Seeds of the (ingle one are of 
ufe, which may be Town in ^uguft^ in qifes or irell 
fecared Beds • tbey muft be planted in rich well 
dunged Soil, and are increafed by parting of tht 
Roots when grown into feveral Heads. Care mnffc 
be uken when the Flowers have near loft their Beau* 
ty^ to tie them up to a Stick, to prevent a rotting 
of the little Pods, before the Seedl ripens, afld to 
^l^tcnt the Seeds dropping out of them. 

Lupines. 
Lupines afe an excellent Pulfe, and require little 
oare. They are very advantageous to any GroMd 
tbey are fown on, arid area good Manure for barren 
Land. With us they are annually fown in Gardens 
for the fake of their Flowers *, but in Itafy they are 
(own in the Fields for Food for their Cattle ; for, 
being fodden in Water, they are excellent Food* for 
Oscen, and for other Cattle. There arc four forts 
of Garden Lnpines • the firlt and moft common is that 
with yellow Flowers, unto which that with white 
Flowers is very like ; the other two forts are Bhe, 
one fmall, and the other large, of which the larger 
are efteemed the belt:, and afford not only good Nou* 
rilhmcat for Cattle j but for Men alfo, they being e* 

fteem^ 
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ftcenied very cafy of DigcftioD, and very good for 
the Stomach, good Bread b^ing madeot them, mixed 
with Bean or Wheat Flower, the iMfinet being firft 
dried IQ an Oven. They (honld be k^pt well and 
<|ry CO prereat their growing Mouldy* 

M. 
Miches, 
M0che$ or Maskets are maltiplied only by Seed, 
which is Tery fatal], and of an Orange Coloor, they 
being a fort of little Sallet, which is termed viild or 
ruftical. Beds are made for them^ which are fowed 
aboot the end ol Augujt^ they ar^ hardy enough to 
rcfift the rigour of Profls ; and forafmuch as they 
prodncea great many little Seeds that will eafily fail, 
they win Infficiently propagate themfelvei without 
any other Culture than only weeding. 

Marjoram. 
' Of M^j^ram there are feveral forts, which are ea* 
fily raifed of Seed fown in May ; the vulgar fort and 
pot Marjoram is raifed by Slips, whofe ufes are com* 
Riooly- known : There is alfo a Diftindion of Win*- 
ter Marjoram, which is thebeft, and Summer Marjo« 
no) that laft3 only that Seafon : it is alfo propagated 
by Slips or Sackers in ^pii/. 

. Marypolii. 
, Maaygolds ajre iacreafed by Seed,, they Flower moft 
|wrt or Summer, and even in Winter if *tls w^rm, 
Ihffy nay be tranfplauted at any time in moift Wea** 

ftber. 

Mafticl Tyme. 

M^id{ Tyme or Marum is iacreafed by Slips, bat 
%it apt to be deftroyed by cold. 

Affyrian MafiicKii of the fame Nature, only care 
niift be tiken to prefer ve it from Cats by Thorns 
Off Fors. Thefe Mafticks arc beft preferved byi»pla- 
oog of them within the Earth, and. covfrring of tbcou 

Mdfterwort^ . 

AfMficfvwt is raiied of Soed^, or Runners from the 

Root V 
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AfiWdl'm or Coajimary is raifed by Slips or Seedi, 
apd Flam iQiecb molt of the Summer Moaths. 
Melom. 

Afelons or Mutk,melons^ as thsy are ufaally called 
from tbeir pleafanc Scene, are a Fruit raifed for plea- 
fure ia the Sommer time, and diftingoifhed by fc?e- 
ral Names: Tliofe the molt ufually known arc the 
large ribbed Meian^ and ttie Tmall round Melin, the 
Seeds being firft ftecped in Milk for tweaty-foor 
Hours, fome propofe to fteep them in Wme and 
Sugar. They are fown in February at the Full of the 
Moon, fettingtWQ or three in a Hole about an Inch 
deep in a hot Bed, as is direfted before. 

Towards the end of Afrtl the Mtlon Plants arc to 
be removed out of the hoc Bed, into the Beds, where 
they are to grow all Summer, and planted at two 
Foot diftancc ^ which Beds, or at leaft fome large 
Holes in them, arc to be filled with a rich light 
Mould, only you mult be careful to prevent both the 
Hoots and Plants touching of the Dung, and to wa- 
ter them moderately, and that only when the Earth 
is very dry and hot ; which repeat the doing of in 
fuch Weather about two or three times in a Weeki 
and when you waier them, take care as much as pof- 
fible not to wet the Leaves. If too much Rain fail, 
they fliould be covered, becaufe either too mach wet, 
or too much drought is prejudicial to them ^ the beft 
time tor removing of them is in an Evening after a 
fair Day, when they muft be watered and defended 
fiomihe Sun and Cold, for three or four Days to- 
gether. If you are obliged to plant thertt on wet 
Giound, or fuch as is apt to hold Moilliire, 'tis a 
good way to lay bruth Faggots at the bottom of the 
Trench, to caufe the Moifture to fink away from the 
Dung. If you perceive no Fruit, cut off the tops of 
fome of the Branches to make them bear •, and when 
the Froit begins to appear, cut ofFthe Blotfoms that 
are likely Co bearno Fruit : Alfo the fmall tcndring*, 
■ " the 
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the barren Branches, and every thing you judge may 
rob ic of its NoDriihmenc, and on one Plant leatre 
9at above three or four Melons^ they fhould al(b b^ 
pegged down with Hooks, Sticks, to keep the Wind 
from blowing of them about, and when they are in 
Blofibms, heighten them up with Tome good warm 
Mould, which will prevent their falling off*. They 
may be covered when grown large with glafs Bells^ 
or fqaare Cafes of Glafs made on purpofe, which 
moft be keptclofe at Night with fome admiflion of 
Air under tne Glafs, or at the top in the Ddy time; 
the Leaves moft not be wet in watering, and a TiU- 
may be placed under each Melon that it may lie the 
warmer upon it, and the fmall Shoots that do extraCb 
the Sap of the moft leading Branches muft be nipt 
q% taking care to leave not above three or four of 
the moft vigorous Branches, wbofe knots grow uear«^ 
eft to one another. When your Fruit is grown ai; 
big as a Tennis- BaU, nip off the Shoot at fome di- 
ftmce beyond them, and they wiH grow large, pVo- 
Tid^you fufier not above twonpon each Foot, chu- 
fiog foch as are neareft the principal Stem, the reft 
tieing of little value. 

They are known to be ripe when the Stalk feeins^ 
as if it would part from the Fruit, when they begin to 
j^id and grow yellow underneath, and by the fra- 
grant Odour they yi^ld, which encreafes more as they 
fipen ; but if they be to be carried ht^ it is neceifary 
tbty be gathered when they begin to ripen ; and when 
the Fruit is ripe, turn it three or fc(ur days before 
yoo cut it, that the Sun may ripen it the better oh all 
fides ; and do not haften their ripening too faft with 
daftes. Before they be eaten, they muft be pat in a 
Bucket of cold Water, which will make them eat cool 
ndpleafant. 

* Tiie Seeds of the moft early ripe ought to be pre- 
ierv'd, and thofe Seeds that lodg'd on the Sunny fide 
of the Melon, are to be preferr'd before the reft. 
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Mint. 

^^afismaltiply'dby Runners^ that are as fo many 
Arms that fpring ouc of its Tufr, and take Koot, 
butchiefly by Slips. There are divers forts, whereof 
the Garden Mint is the btft. 

It mnft be remov'd every three Years, and placed 
always in good Earth, atabouta Footdiftancc : Sonne 
thick Tofts of it are likewife planted io hot Beds in 
Winter. 

/Yorfco'woi't is raired by Seedor parting of the Roots, 
it Flowercth moft in the Summer months, and iho' 
the Stalks and Leaves periib in Winter, the Root 
sndureth. 

Mufiard. 

Hufltrd'Koi i hot and dry Natnre, is raisM ofSeed, 
sr.d tvili gtovv in any fort of dry Soil. 
N. 
i^apurces. 

Najlureei, commonly called Capuchin Capers, are 
multiply'd only by theSeed. The Leaf of it is pretty 
large, and the Flower of an Orange colour ^ the fi- 
gore of the Seed is a little pvramidical,dirided by Ribs, 
having all its Superficies engraven aud wrought all o- 
ver, being of a grey Colour, inclining to a light Cin- 
oamon. They are fown in hot Beds about the end of 
March^ or the beginning of ^^ril^ and afterwards are 
replanted by fome Wall. The Seed eafily falls as fooQ 
as ripe, as does that of Borage, and therefore tbMk 
mult be carefully gather'd. ^fl 

o. M 

Otuons. -■" 

Onions arc Town the latter end of FebrUMry^ or be- 
ginning of ^jrcfr, and arc of two forts, the Red and 
the White, being rais'd of Seeds : the White is c- 
fteem'd the belt, whofc Roots are much in rcquelb for 
ihefcveral Ufcs they arc put to in the Kitchen ^ they 
delight io a fine fat and warm Mould, and are to be 
fown in //flj-cfe or foon after i but if fjoner, th?y muft 

be 
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be at fir ft COT ctcd. They do not extend their Fibres 
far downwards, and therefore at the time offowing, 
the Bed h to be trod and beat flat, and the Seed as 
^aally difperfed as may be. When ihcy fpring yon 
tie to lift fome fine Earth 4 Finger thick aimofl; over 
them, and if when they begin to appear they are trod 
down, the Roots will grow the larger ^ They have 
l^rperd exceeding well when fown withBay^falt^ 
and are afaally ripe in Auguft^ when tjhey are to be 
taken op and dried in the Son, and leferv'd in a dry 
place for life. But they may be fown all the Year for 
theDfe of young Onions, orScallions^ fuch as are 
fowa irt Antomn, ranft be covered with Straw, or 
Ptas-hawm, and being prcfcrv'd all Winter, theywiO 
be early Cibouls, or Scallions in the Spring. The bcft 
Onions are foch as are brought ont of Sifarn^ whence 
they of St. Qmer$ had them, fome of which have 
weigh'd eight Ponods, chufe therefore the large, 
roood, white, and thin skinned ones. 

Orach. 

t(raA israifed of Seed. 

P. 
Tarfkj. 

Tifffiiy^ of all Qafdcn Herbs^ \% the moft nniverr 
faHy Qs'd in the Kitchen, it being an excellent Ingre^ 
dfe&t in moft Pottages, Sawces and Sallets. There 
is the common and cnrlM fort mnltiply'd only by Seed, 
that isfmall and of a greeniih grey colonr, and a lit«^ 
tie bending inward on one fide, and all over llreakM 
from one end to the other. It muft be fo^wn in \\ii 
Spring pretty thick when the Frofts are oyer, and id 
good well danged Ground that ts moift, or elfe it 
mould be well watered. Its Leaves when cut (hoot one 
new ones like Sorrel^ it can bear any moderate, bnc 
DO violent Cold, and therefore it is beft to beftow 
fome covering on it to defend it : In order to its pro* 
ducing fmall Roots, it muft be thinned in Beds, or 
Borders, where it is fown^ and in hot Weather it re- 
quires pretty much watering. ]its Seeds are gathered in 
jfi^ufi and Sept ember 9 tbefecoiid jearafui foy^ti. 
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Stone Tarfiey is order 'd the fame way as AUrand^rj 

I fatience. 

' ' There is an Herb called Patience, that is planted 

by fetsin fome Gardens^ it makes a very good boiled 
Salad. 

litrfmps. 
This is aa excellent fwcet Root, and mud be fowa 
in the Springy in a rich mellow and well ordered Soil, 
whofe tops, when they arc grown to anj bigncfs, 
Ihonld be trod down, whereby the Hoots will be made 
to grow the bigger ; when you have raifcd them to- 
wards the Winter, they may be difpofed of in Sand, 
to bepreferv'd in the fame manner as Carrots, Tnr- 
neps, Crc- and the faircft may be kept for Seed, or 
e\k the faireft and oldeft of the tops of thofe Seeds 
may be taken in Summer and fawn, whereby the fair-i 
eft R.oots may be attained unto. 

Feas. 
' y(«isthechiefe[t ofPulfe, whereof there is almoft 
a different: kind for every fort of Laud and every Sea-^ 
fon i in a ftiff fertile Ground they yield a confidcra- 
ble Crop, without fuch frequent Fallowings as other 
Grain requires, in that (hey deftroy the Weeds, and 
fit the Land for ^fter Crops, being an Impfo^er, and 
pot an Improv^rifherof Land. Of fuchasare planted 
or fown in Gardens the Hot-fpur is the fpeedieft of 
any in growth, for being fawn about the middle of 
May^ it will in about fix Weeks returndry into your 
Hands a^ain-, or, ii (ow a in February or March^ chey 
will fpring earlier than any fort fown before Winter. 
But if you fow them in Seftenibert and can by Fences 
of Reed, or otherwife defend them from cxtreara 
Frofts, you may have ripe Peafcods in ^/j)' follow- 
ing ; but the heft way is to fow them fo as to hav^ 
them fuccefEivelyone after another. The next is the 
Sugar Peas, which being planted in jlpril is ripeabouc 
Jilidfummer, its Cods are very crooked and ill fhaped, 
being boiled with the iinripe Peas in them, is extra* 
orc^tnary fwcet ^ the great Incoavenleacy that attend^ 
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Ihem U^ thae tHd^ extraordinary fweetnefs makes 
them liable co be deToored by Birdsi The large 
white and green Haftings are tender, and not to be 
fee till the cold Is over, and then not Tety thick, for 
they fpread much and mount high, and therefore re* - 
quire the help of tall Sticks^ the Rdnnciral Reading 
&nd wicb, white and grey Tufted, or Rofe Peafe of 
kwo forts grey, Windfor great Maple, great Bowling^ 
great Blue Peaft, marrow Peafe, &c. befides which, 
there is another very large, grey and extraordinary 
fweet Peas that is but lately propagatol, and deferves 
a large Bed in your Kitcben-Garden. 

They delight in a warm and light SoiK if it be 
rich, the Peas are the fairer; butiflean, they are the 
more early, and fpend better^ efpecially when dry % 
fome fow them at random, as they do Corn, but that 
b not a good way } others feC them in Ranges with a 
Dii>ble, or Setting-ftick at a conrenient diftance^ 
which is a very excellent way both for the faring of 
the Peas, and to give liberty to pafs between them 
for the hoeing^ gathering, &c. But that which is moft 
ufed and belt approved of, is the hoeing of them in, 
which makes a quick riddance of the Work, and co«> 
vers all at a certain depth, and does not harden not 
iadden the Groubd as fetting doth, but care muft be 
taken to cover them well, when yon fow them with*- 
OQt {battering, becaufe it will occafion the Mice to 
fearch after them ; and when they are to undergo the 
Hazard of the Winter, they (hould be fowed fome* 
thing thicker than in Spring ^ if you ihould fow 
them too thick, you may, when the danger of the 
Frofts are over, take up thofe Vrhich grow too thick, 
and tranfplant them, only they muft be watered a 
little at the firft removal. If the Ground between 
them be kept bare, and when the Peas are about three 
or four Inches high, if you hoe the Earth up againft 
them on each fide ; and hoe up all the weeds, and 
if you lay up the land in deep furrows from Eaft to 
Weft, and fet your Peas, on the South fide of each 
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fiirrow they will ripen the foooer by the refledion ti 
the SuQ ; and fecure themfelvcs much belter ip Win* 
ter i and if yoo can furnifli them with Sticics to dimif 
Qn they will yield a greater iacteafe^ but do the 
Ground they will ripen fooner. 

If Peafe are fown on binding Lands, their produce 
fe very uncertain. 

As for Salleting^ the Pod of the Sugar I^eas, wbed 
Ikft it begins to appear with the Husks and T^odreii^ 
fffbrds a pretty acid Compofition ot SaQet| as do 
(hofe Qi the Hops and Vine, 

Pias EvtrUfiing. 

?m Everlaftkfg are Plants ea&ly propagated, and 
in good Land thrive exceedingly. Their Roots yieM 
yearly a great burden of excellent Provender for 
Dorfei. They tnuft be fown early in the Spring oa 
digged Ground in rows, aod fohoed in thelaterYak^ 
between the Seed ; for the Seed is long in coming op, ' 
ffid affords no profit the firft Year. They rcqaiirt 
Care and Pains to preferve them from Weeds, bat 
the fucceeding Years will recompence yoo abundantly i 
Some fow them firft on a fmaU Bed, and next Tear 
remove them into Ground new d refs'd with Plough 0^ 
Spade, and plant them about twelve or eighteen In* 
cfaes afunder^ whereby they may be eafily weeded 

orjboed. 

PeBitory. 

TtUUmry of the wall is raifed of Slips or Seeds whieh 
ripen in Juiy and Angufi ^ and tho' the Leaf wither il 
Winter, the Roots remain. 

ttnwy Roydl. 
Pemy Rayalhof three or four forts. 'Tis a coBt 
mon Plane in every Kitchen-Garden propagated froiB 
Slips or Branches fet in Jpril. 

ftony. 

Peony is a plant of two Sexes, Male and Female } 

Che firft being fiogle, and known by its Leaves coming 

conftantly whole, without any divifion, ics Root bcr 

ingloDgand ronnd, and theFlowerofapurpli(hr<Ai 

the 
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IbeFeniles maay times bearing fingle, others doable, 
the Leaves of all being divided 09 the edges, the 
Roots more tuberous, growing ifi Clods, with many 
round pieces faftaed to them with fmaller Strugs. 
Of the beft dovble ones there are feveral forts : As 
Ftrft, The double purple Peony, fmaUer in all its 
parts than thecommoa red ones, the Leaves of a whi- 
ter green, and tbofeof the Flower of a bright Ibining 
Colour. Secondly, The double Carnation Peony, of 
a bright (hining Carnation Colour at the firft openmg, 
hit daily waxing paler, till almoft white ^ the Leaves 
never fell off, but wither on the Stalk. Thirdly, 
The double Blofh, or white Peony, large Flowered, 
«CMi at firft opening tindured with a light Blulb, but 
«ia few Days turns per fed white, and continues fo 
long before it decays, and then withers on the Stalk, 
which is the bed yet come to our Knowledge. Fourth* 
iy. The double ftrip'd Peony, that isfmaller than the 
laft in all its parts, the Flower of a fine red^ ftrip'd 
with white, lafts long, and falls no Leaf. 

All thefe Flower in May^ are hardy Plants, and 
cndore long in the Ground without ftirring. OSobcr 
b the only time to remove them -, and of thofe Roots 
none will grow but fnch as have Sprouts, or Buds at 
the end, or rather top of them, of which fort each 
piece thereof will grow, the double ones fome Years, 
bring Sieeds toperfedion, which being Town very thin 
in Septtmber^ where they may ftand uoremov'd in the 9 
Ground for two Years, noay produce new Varieties; 
Pimpernel: SceBwmet. 
Pumpions : See CitruU. 

Potatoes. 
Pitatoes are planted in feveral parts of our Country 
to a very good advantage, being eafily encreafed by 
catting the Roots imo feveral pieces, eadi piece grow* 
ing as well as the whole Root. A good fat rich Mould 
is beft for them ; but they will grow indifferently in 
any, provided 'tis well dung'd : The Root is very 
aoar the Matuxe of the Jerufakm Artichoak, but abc 



fo good or whtlcfome. Thefe are planted eithftr of 
Roots or Seeds, and may probably be propagated io 
great Quantities, and prove good Food tor Swine. 

. I'urfiam. 

rur/Jjin is of two forts, the gteen and the red or 
the Golden, and is raifed only by Seed-, to have a 
good Crop of whichi the Plants (hould be replanted 
by the end of May, and fee a Foot diftancc one from 
another: It is a Sallet Herb propagated with ionie 
difTicuIty, being tender in the Spring, and the Frofts 
vfuall; nipping of it : But to have it early, it roaj 
be fown on a hot Bed, or in ^pril on any rich Soil fine- 
ly dieft i when the Seeds are Town, clap over th^ 
Bed with the back of the Spade, and water it, forii 
delights in rooifture. If it be fown thin, or tranf- 
planted apart, it will yield fair Plantseither for Seed 
to pickle, or to boil : as foon as the Seeds look very 
black, the Stalks mult be gathered and laid abroad in 
the Sun, (which will the better maturate the Seed) 
lay them on a Board, or Cloth to preferre them from 
fcaiteiing or fpiliing. Houfe them ia the Night, 
and expofe thera again in the Day time till they are 
ripe. Some liave affirmed, that the Seed of three or 
four Yeais old isbctter than new. 
R 
Rasberries. 

R.isbcmtJ are of three forts, the common wild 
One, the large red Garden R.asberTy, which is oneof 
Che pleafauteft of Fruits, and the white, which is Ut- 
ile inferionr to the red. They are propagated only 
by Slips that fpiout out of their Stocks every Year 
in the Spring time, and are fie to replant the next 
Spring after. All of ihem begin to ripen about the 
beginning of Jul): They arc planted in vi/jrcfccither 
in beds or Borders, obferving the diflance of two 
Foot betwcea Plant and Plant. They fhoot oat du- 
ring the Summer many well rooted Suckers, fomeoT 
which you may take away to make new Plantations, 
,t>y which mea^s the oM o[ies are llkewire renewed, 

I ' (Of 
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for they are dry as foon as their Fraic is gatberedf 
therefore let not the tops be cut to a roond Bufb^ 
whereby they grow fo thick that they will neither 
bear nor ripen their Fruits fo well as if they grew 
taller and thinner ^ the only Cnltore nfed to tbenl ia 
firft in the Month of^arch^ to iborten all their new 
Shoots which grow ronnd about the Stock, and which 
ought only to ^ thickelt and handfomefl; } and 
oonHy^ to pluck away all the fmall ones as 
the old ones that are dead. Thirdly, juft abovte thd 
bearing part, a fortnight or three Weeks before they 
ire ripe, cut them to let the Sun into them, and it 
(fill make them bear the better. They are alfo much 
infefted with grten Lice that fpoU them ; to eettid 
af which, fprink}e them with water, in which Ucd 
tuiTe beeffdiflfolved. They Qiould atfo be removed once 
ip eight or ten Years. 

Radifhth 

RdSfks are multiplyed by Seed, that is round^ 
fomewhat thiek, ind of a Cinnamon Colour^ growing 
in little kind of Cods. It is a rery gobd Garden 
Root, ofwinch t here are three forts ; the fmall eating 
Due which is raifed of Seeds on a hot Bed (to havd 
em early) with a fnfBcient tbicknefs of good rich light 
Mould, that they may have depth enough to Root 
in before they reach the Dung, and in order to have 
large atid clean otles, make holfts as deep as your Fin« 
ger about three Inches diftance^ into each of which a 
foupd Seed or two is to be dropped, and a little co« 
rercdy leaving the reft of the Hole open^ whertby 
they will grow to the height of the Hole before they 
dilate their Leaves, and yield a long tranfpareut Rbot; 
But fuch of them as are fown after Mdfummer^ will 
^ run to Seed that Year. The fecond is the Hot'fe- 
RadiQ), which is encreafed by Plants^ or pieces of 
Bhe Roots . plsinted out, and by many madb ufe of as 
in excellent wholefome Sauce. And note, that if yon 
lig up any of the Roots for ufe, that you lea^e to the 
opper pilrt thtt loini to the LcAvei ibMt an Inch id 
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length of the Root to plant again, which will grow 
and increafe y only if 'cis dry Weather it will do well 
to water them, and to abate Tome of the Leaves in 
Proportion to your having ieflfened the Root. The 
la(b is. the black Radtfh, which is fo mean a Root as 
to find no place in a good Garden. Tbofe Radilhes 
are belt that grow on brackifh Lands, and are wa- 
tered with brackiQv water. 

The beit Seed for Radices, is that which prodoces 
few i^eaves and a long red Root. The time of its 
ripening jind gathering is the end of Jufy^ whenaU 
the Ste.tns are cnt down, and when they have been 
dried fdtitc Days in the Snn, the Seed is beat cot and 
winnowed; The Sft:ocks that ran to Seedlhodt their 
Braochifstfo high,- that it is good to plnck them off to 
a reafonabie heightb, that the firfl; Stocks may be bet- 
ter nourifh'd ^ yon may fow them all the Year, only 
thofe that are (own la Winter muft be Town on hot 
Beds, which aretbefirft lladiftes that are eaten, and 
by tbat means fome of them may be bad daring the 
Months of February j March %vlA JtfrU.i And in ovder 
to be Applied all :the other Montbs^'ibfte mnft bd 
fown among all HianQerof Seeds, ^tht^y; ccnfing npfo 
Tcry quickly, that there is time to gather 'diem be- 
fore they can do harm to other; Plants. The 
bigger Roots (fo much deOred) (hoidd be fuch as be- 
ing tranfparent, eatfbort and quick without ftringt-t 
nefs, and not too biting. 

. Rafnpm. 

Rampion isaPlantwhofe tender Roots are eaten in 
the Spring, like thofe of Radiihes, bnt muCb more 
nourilhing. 

•, * jReponces. : 

Repartees^ or wild Radifhes, arc propagated only 
by Seed, being a io\% oi Utcle wild ones that areeah 
ten in Sallets, and gfdvf without ^y; pains id the 
Fields. 'A : ', .., r 

' .::ij ,'Jlhuharb. ■ ; ..;. v. -. 

Rhuharh isofH^voril forts^ wbkh are raifed all by 
Scf. d, CI by parting^ o( iht .To^s^ RocambcUs 
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Mocamhks: St:^ SbaBots. 

Hocamhks are a fort of wild Garlicky otherwife 
caUed Sfanifh Garlick, which is mtilciplied both by 
Cloves and Seed, lybich lacter is aboot the bigaefs of 
ordinary Peas. 

Rockff. 
' Xockft^ being one of the Sallet fornitore, is multt-^ 
plied by Seed which is extream fmall, and of a Ctna« 
mpn or dark tanned Colour ^ it's fown in the Springi 
the Leaf being pretty like thatofRadifhes. 

Rofemsry. 

Rt^emarf is fmall, bat a very odoriferous Shrnb; 
that is propagated by Seed, or Branches that have 
fome fhare of Root, or by Slips. The principal vXt 
whereof is to perfume Chambers, and in Decodions 
Ibr Walhing, being multiply*d much like Rue, and 
other border Plants, it lafts feveral Years. And be* 
ing planted upon drv Ground, hardly any Froft in* 
joresit. There are leveral forts of it, as the broad* 
leaved, which is bigger than the common, and the 
gilded, and varioufly ftrip'd with yellow, as if gilt, 
the Silver denominated from its Silver colour'd Leaves, 
and the double flower'd Rofemary that has flifi^ 
Stalks, bigger Leaves, and many pale blue double 
Flowers. Rofemary ^Sage^^c. if planted in a dry Soil, 
feldom receive any hurt from Frolls -, but if planted in 
a moifl: are ufually deftroyed \ and 'tis the fame with 
young tender Fruits, which a Frofty night» after a 
wet day, fpoils more of, than ten dry Frofts. 

Rofe-Tree. 

Rofe-Tree is of divers kinds, and one of the ehiefeft 
Ornaments ofour£;f^/f/% Garden, but it^smore par^ 
ticolarly diftinguifh'd into four kinds. Firft, Thr. 
rad, whereof there are feveral forts, as the Bnpsfi 
red Rofe, only obferve that the Flowers of lome forts 
areof a far deeper red than others^ 

The Rofe of the World, which differs dot from 
the former, but in the colour of its Leaves, which are 
of a pale Blulh colour, diredly fpotted thro* every 
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Leaf of the double Flower ,of the fame red colonr which 
ig |o the Rofe, and is (he molt beautiful of auf .. The 
jjufigarian Koic^ whole Shoots are greeo, and Flowers 
of a paler red Colour, as are tbofe of the rol Pro^ 
vence Rofe, whofe Branches and Leaves are. bigger 
and greener than thofe of the common red Rofe ^ the 
red Bel^ick, Rofe that is much Taller than the conaoioa 
dwarf Red, or Gilliflower Rofe, which grows lower 
than the ordinary Rofe, whofe Flowers are of a plea- 
fa ht Carnation colonr. The double Velvet Roie thac 
hath young Shoots of a fad reddiih green Colour, with 
few or no Thorns thereon, it feldom bears any ftore 
of Rofes, The Marbled Rofe, much like the laltia 
growth, but its Leaves are larger, of a light red 
Colour marbled and vein'd. The Rofe without 
Thorns, that has green and fmoother Shoots aod 
Leaves than the Marble one, without any Thorns at 
all, and the Flowers of a pale red, fpreading thdr 
Leaves. The Frankfort Rofe, that hath firong reddiflt 
Shoots full of Thorns, thick Flowers, and the ButtOQ' 
under the Rofe bigger than ordinary. Secondly, 
The Damask, or pale colour'd Rofe, whereof the 
common Damask Rofe is the ancient Inhabitant of £if;« 
hftd^ and well known without defcribing. The Partv 
colour'd Damask Rofe, Tori^and Lam^fter^ only dii- 
feriug from the other in its parted and marked Flow- 
crs. The Chryftal Rofe, like the laft, only the 
Marks of the Flowers are much fairer and better thaa 
thofe of the other. The Elegant variegated Damfb 
Rofe has fliorter and reddifh Shoots than the former. 
Leaves fmaller, and Flowers fomething double. The 
Damask Province Ro£e, whofe Shoots and Leaves are 
longer than any of the reft, and of a reddiih green 
with very large Rofes. The Monthly Rofe bearing 
FIcwers only three Months in England^ viz. June^ Jk^ 
^ufl and September. The Blofh Belaid Rofe that hath 
Jarger Bi anches, and is fuller of Thorns than any of 
-the former, the Flowers growing very thick, fwcet- 
fccQied, and the Water diflillcd ther^fromis almoft 

as 
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as good as that of the Damask. Thirdly, The yel- 
low Rofe, whereof the fiogle Yellow Rofe grows a« 
high as the Damask, and whofe young Shoots are full 
of fmaO hairy Prickles of dark red Leaves, fmall; and 
Flowers fingle, and pale yellow. The Scai iec Rbfe of 
AuJMa^ like onto the ocher, only the infide of tbo 
Leaves of che Flowers is a fine Scarlet, and che out« 
fide of a pale Brimftone Colonr. The double yellow 
RoTe, whofe Shoots are fmall, and not fo red as chofe 
of the fingle kind, the Flowers contain very many 
fmaU pale yellow Leaves with ai great Thrum in cba 
middle. Fourthly, The White Rofe, whereof tho 
jEommon one is well known ; but there are two (orts 
thereof^ the one being much doubler and fairer than 
the other. The BluQi flofe that differs nothing from 
the other, bjit in the Colodr of the Flowers, chat at 
firft opening are of a fine plealant Blulh Ck>loor, and 
then grow fomewbat white. The Double Musk Rofe 
that rifes high with many green Branches, and 
dark green (bining Leaves armed with great (harp 
Thorns, the Flowers come forth together iri i 
Taft not very double ; but there is eno^ 
ther of the kind that beareth fingle Rofes, tbe fcent 
of both Flowers is fweet like Mask. The DamasK 
Role, or the white Cinamon Rofe grows not fo higtt 
asthelail» but theLeavesarelargerandof a wbtt^i* 
green, and the Flowers bigger, whiter and mbrol 
doable, but not quite fo fweet. The Double TDog 
Rofe, that is in Leaves and Branches like the leflTet 
White Rofe. The Ever-grecn Rofe, that grows Wki 
wild Eglantine, whofe Leaves fall not away in Win-* 
ta, as thofe of other Rofes, from whence ic took ics 
Name ; and Flowers containing but five Leaves of a 
pure white Colour, (land four or five together at the 
end of the Branches. The Spanidi ly^usk Rofe, that 
hath great green Branches, and bigger green Leaves 
than the laft, and fingle Flowers. ' The great Appl^ 
Rofe, that hath a great Stock, and reddifh Branches 
ifitb green fiiarp Thorns, and fiaiU frnal) Flowers 
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(tafldiag on prickly Bottons. The Double Egfaatine; 
whofe Howers are double made up of cwo or three 
rows of Leaves of a pretty red Colour. 

But of all th^fe varieties of Rofes, the belt and moft 
efteem'd amongft the Red, are tbofe catrd the Rofe 
of the Worlds the Red Belgick, the Red Marble^ 
the Rofe without Thorns, and the Red Provence Rofe. 
Among the Damask are the Chryftal Rofe, the Ele- 

tant variegated Danifli Rofe, the Slnfh Belgkk, the 
lonthly and the Damask Provence Rofe. The^r- 
let Aufirian^ and Double Yellow among the Yellow 
Rofes, and of the White Rofes, the Blofh and Da- 
mask Musk Rofe. 

Now Rofes are increafed either by inoculatiog the 
Bud of them in other Shoots, or by laying down the 
Branches in the Earth-, the belt Stt>cks to inoculate 
upon, which mnft be done about Midfummer^ are the 
Damask, the White, the Frankfort^ and wild Eglan« 
tine ; care mud be had that all Stocks of budded 
Rofes be kept from Suckers, and the Buds to be ino* 
(;ulated asnear theGroimdasroay be, that the budded. 
taunce may be laid in the Earth to Root after one 
Years growth. You may likewife prick many Holes 
with an Awl abopt a joint that will lie in the Earth, 
and then cover the fame with good Mould ^ this do 
in the Spring, and peg it down that it rife not again, 
^nd if water'd now and then in dry Seafons, it wiU be 
fo rooted by Antumpi as to be removM and cut from 
Its other part behind the Root^ and becomes a natu- 
ral Tree ^ one whereof is more valuable, than two 
of the other that are only budded, or ingrafted, be* 
caufe very maiiy Suckers that come from them will be 
of the fame kind. But all Rofes being apt to yield 
Suckers, the faired way to increafe them is gently to 
bend down part of the Tree, or the whole in the 
Spring, to lay all the Branches in the Ground, and 
to apply unto them old and well rotted Dong about 
(he Places where they are laid, which will make them 
root the looncr, and by Autnom there wiD be thereby 

as 
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as many rdoted Trees of tbe fame kind as Braoches, 
laid ia tbe Earth, wichoDt preJLodice to the old one, 
which when the new ones are cut off, may be eafily re* 
dac'd to. its place again, and the next Year bear as 
plentifully as ever : Neither will it prevent the bear- 
ing of Flowers, for the laid Branches will be as plen* 
Cihilly ftor'd, as if the Tree were ered, and not laid ^ 
ib chat neither the profit nor pleafure of that Year is 
loft thereby ; they will alfogrow of Suckers, if they 
be never fo little rooted. 

The double yellow Rofes bear not fo well when 
planted in the Son, as other Rofes, but muft be plac'd 
in tbe (bade ; and for its better bearing, and having 
of the faired Flowers, firll, in the Stock of a FraiA- 
fort Rofe, put in the Bud of a fingle yellow Rofe near 
Che Ground, that will quickly fiioot a good length, 
put into it a Bud of donble yellow Rofe of the beft 
kind at about a Foot higher in that Sprout; keep 
Sackers from the Root, as in all other inoculated 
Rofes, and rub off all Budsboc of the defired kind, 
When big enough to bear, prune it very near the 
preceding Winter, cutting off* all tbe fmall Shoots, 
only leaving the bigger, whofe tops are alfo to be 
cut off as far as they are fmall. When it Buds for 
Leaves in the Spring, rub off the fmalleft of them ; 
and when for Flowers, if too many, let tbe fmalleft 
be wip'd oflf, leaving as many of the faireftasyoa 
think the ftrength of the Tree may bring to Perfedion, 
which (hould be a Standard, and rather (haded than 
planted in too much heat of the Sun, and waterM 
fometimes in dry Weather, whereby fair and beau- 
tiful flowers may be expected. 
. Shearing off the Buds when they are put forth, for 
the retarding of the blowing of Rofes is pra£^icable4 
enough ; and a fecond (bearing of them may caufe them 
to t!e ftill later, and fo Rofes may he had when no o^ 
Iber Flowers are in beings but then care muft beta* 
ken that the whole Tree be Ierv*d fo : For if one pare 
of it be only &ear'd» the part uaibcac'd will fpend 

M 4 vV^x, 
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thatScrength andSapntiichyou expci^ed woaldhave 
put forth aew Buds ia the places of thofc cut off, and 
fruftrate your defign- Monthly Rofes, if yon would 
^ave them bear in Winter, Diould be Tec in a Tab 
that they may be remov'd into the Confervacory. 

Asfoonastbe Rofes have done blowing, they mnS 
becut with Shears pretty dofe to the Wood, and each 
Branch ought to be cut again with the pruning Knife 
near the Spring, and that clofe to the Leaf ^ Bod, 
and all that is fuperfluous take away to bring the Tree 
into a handfome Form - they are hardy, and endure the 
fevercft Winters well enough ; and they may be dif- 
pers'd up and down the Garden in Bathes, or to the 
Walls among the Fruit; or elfe ftt in Rows and 
Hedges, ii)tcrmixing the fevcral Colours io fuch a 
naaneras to have no two alike. The well placing 
of them much advances their Profpefl: to the Eye. 
None of the Rofe Trees Ihould be left to grow too 
high ; lower than a Yard and half in hcighth is belt ; 
except the Musk Rofes which will not bear well, ex- 
cept againll a Wall, Pale orHoufc-fide, and muft be 
fnffcr'd to grow eight or nine Foot, whifh is their 
ufual height. — 

Sue. 

T.ue is multiply'd by Seed that is of a black Co] 

and rugged, but'tis ufnally propagated rather by 

Layers and Slips than by its Seed. Ic makes pretty 

Borders for Flowers, being kept dipt. 

S. 

Sage. 

Sa£e, whereof there are fcveral forts, the red, 
green, fmalland variegated; but the firft is the bcft, 
and the young Leaves thereof a very wholefome Sal- 
let in the Spring.' Ic is commonly a Border Plant 
whofe Culture hath nothing particular ; it is like that 
of other Border Plants, as Rofemary, Lavender, 
Wormwood, &c. It israifed by fetting the Slips and 
Branches in the beginning of jipril. The tender tops 
pf the Leaves, but efpecially tbe Flowers (hould be 
fpanogly 
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fparifigly cropped, yet fo as not to fofi^r it to be too 
predominant. 

• Salfifie. 

Salfifie^ or Goats-beard. Thecommonfortismol- 
tiply'd only by Seed, which is of a very Iongo?al 
Figure, as if it were fo many Cods aU over ftreakM, 
and as it were engraven in the Spaces between the 
ScreakS) which are pretty (harp- pointed towards the 

end* 

Spamfh Salfifie. 

Spamp^ Salfifie^ or Sccrzjtmenfy is mnltiply*d by Seed 
as well as the other, and is very gbpd boil'd, both 
for the pleafure of the Tafte, and the health of the 
Body. It is fown in M^rrcb^ and muft be fown very 
thin, whether it be in Beds or Borders, or elfe at 
Icsft it mnft be thinned afterwards, that the Roots 
may grow the bigger. It runs up to Seed in June and 
Jklfr^ and is gatber'd as foon as ft is ripe ; it may alfo 
be raifiKl of flips or by cutting of the Roots into fmall 
)Meccs,and planting of them in Mkrch or at other times} 
Cbey are faid to lie in the Ground aD the Winter 
without any prejudice, and ftiU to grow bigger and 
bigger, tbo' they yearly run to Seed. 

Sampbire. 

Samfbin is one of our Sallet furniture that is mnU 
tiidyM only by Seed, it ftould be planted by the fides 
ot Wal],expos'd to the South or Eaft. The open Air 
and great Colds are pernicious to it. It's ufually 
(own in fome Pot or Tub fill'd with Mouldy or elfe 
01 fome fide Bank towards the South or Ealt, and 
that in March or jlprilj and afterwards tranfplanted 
into thofe Places abo vemention'd -^ but the Frcticb Seed 

is better than our £»^bA 

Savory^ Winter and Summer, the latter being an- 
nual, and raisM of Seed ; the other living over many 
Winters, and increasM by Slips as well as Seed : 
Jhey are both, as to the i^fcs of them, well known 

in 
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ia the Kitchen, more pariicolarly the Leaves art 
Qs'd to fome Ragou's, and among Peas and Beans. 

Sc4Ehm : See Ciboulcs. 

Scurvy graft. 

Siitrvjf'irafs is rais'd ot Seed, That of the Gart 
dtOy but efpecially that of the Sea is a Hiarp biting aa4 
hot Herb ot Nature, like uato Najiurtium^ prevateK 
ia the Scurvy, wliereofa few of the tender Leaves 
may be admitted iato our Compolitioa of Sallet 
Stiery, 

Sekry is only mnUiply'd by Seed, which is of 3 
yellowifh and tongilh oval Figure, aad a little biin':b'di 
it is not good but ac the end ot Autumn and Winter 
Seafon. It is &rll fonn in hot Beds the beginning of 
■Airily and becatife of the extreme fmallnefs of in 
Seed, yon cannot help Toning it too thick, fo that 
without thinning of ic feafonably before it be tranf- 
planted, it warps and Bags its Head too much, and 
grows weak, fbooting its Leaves oatward ina llrag' 
gliog manner. In the tranfplanting of it, the Plants are 
Co be plac'd two or three Inches one from another, 
for which we make holes in the Nurfery Bed with our 
Fingers; only what comes from the firfl fowing, is 
tranfplanted the beginning of jFt/fie, about which time 
thefecood fowing is fow'd, which is in open Beds ac 
a Foot diftance, and the fame mud be thin cropped 
and cranfplanted as the other, bat more mufi be 
planted the fecond time than the (irit. The cranr 
planting of tiicm in hollow Beds is good only in dry 
Ground; fo the fecood way of tranfplantingthem is 
in plain Beds, not made hollow, but both mult beex 
treamly water'd ia Summer, which contributes to 
make them tender; and inorrier to whiten the fame, 
begin at firll to tie the Selery with two Bands when 
'tis big enough in dry Weather, then Earth it quite 
up with Eirth taken from the high rais'd Pathways, 
or elfe cover it all over with long dry Dung, or dry 
Leaves, and this whitens it in three Weeks 
Wonth ; butbecaufc when it is whiten 'd it roi 
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ftaDds, if not prefcDtly eaceB, it is not to b^fo earth- 
ed up, or coTcr'd with Dong, bat in fach Proportion 
as yon are able to fpend it out of hand ^ bard Frofts 
quite fpoil it, and therefore upon the approach there- 
of, it mull be quite cover'd over ; in order to which, 
after it is tied up with two or three Bands, it is takea 

3 with the Earth at the beginning of Winter, plant- 
in another Bed, and the Plants fet as clofe to one 
another as may be, which will make them require 
iB«ch lefs covering than before when more afunder* 
To raife Seeds from them, fome Plants moft be tranf- 
plaiited into fome by* place after Winter is paft, which 
will not fail to nm to Seed in AugoL^. There is but 
one ibrt of this Plant. The tender L eaves of the 
bfamcb'd Stalk do rery well in our Sallets, as likewife 
fost Slicesof the white Stems, which being crimp and 
Aort, and firft peeld and flit, longwife, are eaten 
with Oil, Vinegar, Salt and Pepper, and for its faigh 
and gratefnl tafte is ever placed in the middle of the 
'grand Sallet at great Men's Tables. Have a dire of 
a fiaaU red Worm that is often lurking in thefe Sulks. 

Sives are a diminutive kind of Leek, they are in- 
created by parting and planting of them in fingle 
bods early in the Spring *, if planted in good Land, 
they wiU multiply exceedingly. 

^kirrets. 

Skirrets are a fort of Roots propagated by Seed, 
they require a rich Soil inclining to moifture rather 
than drought, they (bouldbefown very thinamongft 
other things in Februkry or M^e\ but the fvrefl: way 
b CO fet them of Slips ^ being parted as fingle as may 
be: If you fet them too thick, or above one Slip in a 
place they will ftarve one another ^ they being alfo 
apt to canker, they require frelh earth often. 

SmaUagt. 

Some ufe this Herb in their Pottage. It's rais'd ei- 
ther by Slips or Seed, which is reddifli, and pretty 
big, ofaroundifh oval Figure, a little more full and 
rifiogo0oi7e //de than the other, and &it2^c^ ^totv\ 
one cad to the other. Sna^- 
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Snap- Dragon. 
Snap. Dragon, Antirrhinuin, has fomc pretty diver- 
fuics. Firft, the whice Snap-Dragon very coraraon. 
Secondly, The white variegated one like the other, 
but broader ieav'd, divided in the middle and turn'd 
up on the edges, with many fmall long pnrplifii Lin« 
on the infidc. Thirdly, The red, which is of two 
or three Torts, the belt fiowered like the former ofa 
deep red Rofe Colour, but the other paler. Foarth- 
IVf The yellow diftinguiOi'd only from the cooamon 
white in the yellow Colour of its Flowers, they 
Flower from May to July, and the Seeds are ripe in 
^gufty they being all rats'd from Seed, bear Flowers 
the fecond Year, when the old Roots comtnonly 
perifh- yet the Slips being taken olFand fee, will 
grow Che beft, being thofe that do not rife to Flower, 
and the bcft time of fettingthem is the end of ^(jj-, 
or the beginning of June. 

Solomoft'i Seal. 
Soto(wo«'s Seal, is foraecimes rais'd of Seed, but moft 
commonly by the Tops or pieces of Roots ; the Seed 
is ripe in September. 

' Sorrel. 
S$rrel, of thefc are fcvcral forts, of which the 
French Sorrel is the bcft; but of the common fort the 
largeft is beftfor the Garden, and ferres for many 
Ufesin the Kitchen, being rais'd cafily enough from 
Plants, which Ihonld not be fet too near, the fame 
being apt to grow large and fpread abroad ; but the 
nfual way of propagating it, is by Seed, which is 
fmall, Oick,andof a Triangular Figure, ftarppointed 
at the end, and of a dark Cinamon Colour. It may 
be Town (of whatfoever fort it be) in Mjircb, ^ptil, 
Aiay^ June, July and Augujk, and the beginning of 
September^ provided fufficienc time be allow'd it to 
grow big enough to rcfift the vigour of the Winter, 
it's fowa cither in open Ground, or elfe in ftreight 
Rows or Furrows, in Beds or Borders; in all which 
Cafes it mult be fowa wry thick, becaufe many of its 
' Plants 
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Phats perilh v the Gfonnd it requires (honld be na* 
totally good or wcU iroprored with Doog; ic muft 
be fcept clean from Weeds^ wel) watered, and once 
a Year covered, with a little, Moukl after its firft cni 
down to the Ground. . The Monld fervcs to give it 
ncfr Vigour, I ai^d the Seafons moft proper for apply-; 
iog it are the hot Months of the Year. 

Its Seed is gqthered in July^ by which it is propa- 
^(cd, tho' th9t called round Sorrel from the round- 
ncfs of its Leaves (chofe of the other fort being fbarp 

E>inted) is multiplied by running Branches that uke 
oot in the E9ttb as they run over it, which beinj 
taken off and tranfplanted produce thick Tufts, am 
tjiefe alfo other Runners. 

Sfinafe. 
, Sfinage is an excellent Herb crude, or boiled, be- 
ing multiplied by Seed only, that is pretty big, horned 
and triangular on two Sides, having its cornen very 
iharp pointed and prickly ; and on that part which is 
oppofite to tbofe pointed Horns, it is like a Purfe of a 
greeniih Colour. This Plant requires the belt Ground, 
"and is planted either in open Ground, or in Furrows^ia 
ftraigbt Rows upon well prepared Beds,and this feveral 
times in the Year, beginning about the middle of Ju* 
m/fjBinA finifliing about a Month after ^ the firftisfit to 
cut about the midlb of OOobcr^tht fecond in Lem^ and 
the laft in Ma)f. They may be aUb fown early in the 
Spring. Tbofe that remain after Winter run up to Seed 
towards the end of iUby, and are gathered about the 
midft of the Month foUowing. They muft be well 
ordered ; and if the Autumn prove very dry, it will 
not be amifs to water them fometimes. They arc 
never tranfplanted. 

Squafbes. 
Squafhes are a fmal) fort of Pumpkin lately brought 
ioto reqnelt, they are ordered like Pumplins or Cf<- 
mmbers. 

Strawberries. 
Strawberries deferve a place in the Orchard or Gar- 

I 
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den, being homble and content with the (hades and 
droppings ot the more lofty Trees. There ate ta-^ 
rions ktmis of tbem, as the common EngU/b Strgw* 
btrry^ much improred by being tranfplanted ffom 
the Woods to the Garden, the tvliite Wood StfM* 
bcriy more delicate than the former, Che long red 
Strawberry^ the Pohnian^ and the green Strmpbmy^ 
which is the fwteteft of aU, and lateft ripe. Bot 
fome eftcem, that the beft of all Which hath notlobg 
fince been brought from New EngUmd : It is the eBr-> 
liell ripe of all Englij^ Froit^ bemg ripe many Tears, 
the fir ft Week in Maj. They are of the beft Scarlet 
Dye, and are propagated of Runners, which Is a kind 
of Thread or String which grows ont of the Body 
of the Plant, which eafily takes Root at the Poiacs 
or K'lobs, and in two or three Months time are fie to 
tranfplaat \ bnt the belt to Plant are thofe that (boot 
firft in Spring. They arc planted Either in Beds or 
Borders, and (hould be well watered. They tbrite 
bcR in a moift Soil, or new broke op frcQi Groond, 
or in {iich places as they have not grown in before, 
efpccially on the (ides of Melon &nks, where the 
heat of the Son is conyenient to nouriOi them ; the 
time of planting them is in Mfy^ or StfUmlir^ in 
moift Weather. They bear well the Year after Uicy 
are planted, efpecially if planted in fingle Rows, and 
thrive ronch better than if pbntcd thick together 
according to the common way. But if yon would 
have Strawberries in Aatomn, the firft Bloflbms wbtcb 
they put forth may be cut away, and their bearing 
hindred in the Spring, which will imake thera after* 
wards blow a-new^ and bear in their latter SeaibnS} 
and in order-to get fome of thefe of a larger Size, 
as foon as they have done bearing, let them be cot 
down to the Ground, and cropt a&foon as they fpire, 
'till towards the Spring : And when you wbnld have 
them proceed towards bearing, now and then as yob 
cut them, ftrew the Powder of dried Cow-dnng, 
Pigeons- dung, Sh^eps-dnng^or frcfti Mould, &e. up- 
on 
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on them, and water them when there is occafion. Snch 
as are red, thronghly ripe, large, and of a pleafant 
Odoot, «re the beft, being agreeable to the Tafte ; 
they extingnifh the beat and (harpnels of the Blood, 
by refrefliing the Liver. They (hould be ftringed 
odce in two or three Years, and tranfplanted once In 
three or four Years. To prefervc ihem over the 
Winter, and canfe them to come early, corer them 
from the Frofts with a little Straw, and beftow fome 
new Mould on them. 
Succory:: Ste Endive. 

Swat Marjoram. 
• Swttrlfiar'i&tam is fomething tender, and therefore 
if lot win hare it betimes, yon mult raife it on a 
hoc Bed, and in a warm Situation, fowhig bf it in a 
Varol diry Seafon, for if Moiltnre comes at the Seed 
before it has Iain fome time in the Ground it will 
tnrii'to a Jelly, and nerer grow, it will do the fame 
if fown in a moilt Soil. 

■:-' ■ ■ ■ . T. 

TahacC9. 
Taiacco IS raiftd of Seed, which muftbe fowed in 
d good warm Soil (heltered from the Winds, in which 
you fow the Seeds, mixing of them with Aflies, that 
they may the more equally be fown : When they 
tegia to appear, they lay Boughs and other things 
over them, to (belter them ; and while they are 
gtowiog, they prepare another place to remove the 
PlutB into, where they plant them two or three 
Foofediftant -, but with us, in thefe col4 Countries, 
tbey^mofl: be fown in a hot Bed^ 'Tis fit to remove 
wheaifi puts forth four or five Leaves. When it 
comf» tfp, it muft be carefully watched from the 
CaterpiDars; add once a Month tMe' Weeds bowed 
up that are about about it : When the ftetk is got 
to a due Heighth, it miift be int^ except what yon 
defign for Seed. When it lofes iiny thing ' of its ver- 
dure, begins to bow down, or is come* to a ftrong 
(cent, 'tis ripe, and when *cis cut, they dry it in a 



Hoofe npoa Poles ; it roaft be often Tifited, and not 
bang too thick. The Roots left in the Groand pro- 
duce another crop, bat not fogood as the fiift ; Mr. 
H''orlid£e fays, it Tans Leather as well as Oalt-baik. 
Taa/te. 

Ta''fiei% ratfed by Seeds, Slips, or paniog of tbc 
Rooi% ; a Herb hot and cteaoflDg, but in regard of 
Its domiaeering KeliOi, mult be fparingly ufed nitb 
oorcold Sallecs. 

TarrMgon. 

Tarragon is one of the perfuming, or fpicy ForDi- 
lures of oar Sallets, being propagated both by Seeds 
and rooted Slips, and by fettiug of the tops which 
fpring again feveral limes after they are cut. It en- 
dures the Winter, and requires but little waterijig 
ta the drieft of SsmcDcrs. When planted in Beds, 
it requires eight or nine Inches diltaoce for each Plant 
one from another, and the belt time for it is ta 
Ai-ircb or <4^ri7, which hinders not, but that it may 
he tianfplantcd again in the Summer Seafon. The 
b;ft for ufe, is that which is fre(h and tender, and 
not the Leayes which hang on the Ground, but the 
^ops.are to be preferred. ^» 

j Triple Cartihui : SeeCarduus. iS 

J Tbcrn Ap$le. ^F 

_ Thorn ^ppie is of two forts, the greater, which' 
riiesup with a ftrong round Siallt four or five Foot 
high, branched at the joints with large, dark, green 
Leaves, jagged about the Edges, having large white 
flowers at the Joints, which are fucceedcd by gre-ie 
round thorny Heads, opening, when ripe, into tbreo 
or four parts full of flat blacliifh Seed ; and the lef- 
fer diflering from the other in the fmalncfs of the 
Leaves that arc fmooch, indented on the Edges and 
Stalks, without Branches, the Flowers are not fo 
big, but mote beautiful ^ the Heads rounder, lofs 
and harder than the other j the Roots of both die in 
Wiater. Tlierearc ,Qt|«r, fort* not worth mena- 
Oning. y-^, ::r: -.j usitw c > . . 
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Ttyme. 
Thyme is of federal forts which arc tnoltiidied by 
Seed, that is very fmal}^ and chofe Plants or Stems 
of ft chat produce feveral rooted Slips and Suckers ar« 
ffeparated td replant into Borders, for Thyme isiel- 
dom planted otherwlfe ) a Bonier :of it is a.cop{id€<« 
rable aikl neceflary Ornatnedt in a Kitchen-^Gdnteo*- : 

Trip Madam. 

Trip Madam is propagated of Seeds, CnttingSi or 
Slips ; 'tis ufed in Sallads in Springy while it is yonng 
And ttader. 

Tuifttp. 

Tumeps are of feveral forts, as the ronnd which is 
the moft common, the long otherwife caljed narrow, 
and the yellow. Thefe are ufually nonrifhed ip.Gar^ 
deoS) and are properly Garden Plants, yet they ;are 
very advantageous being fowh in Fields, not ooly 
for cnltnary Ufes, bat for Food for Cattel, as Cows, 
Swine, and of late Years, Sheep. They delight in a 
warm, mellow, and light Gronnd^ rather fandy tbaa 
Otherwife, not coveting a rich Mould. The Land 
mod be finely plowed and harrowed, and the Seed 
(owed and raked with a Ba(h (as I have (hewed alrea- 
dy.) Thejr are fown at two Seafons of the Year ; in 
the Spring with other like Kitchen Trade^ and alfo 
about Midfummer and after. Gows and Swine Ifvill 
eat them raw, if they are introduced into the Diet, 
by giving the Tkrneps firft boiled to them, theb only 
fcilded, and laft of all raw. It is a piece of great 
btjgKft dmOngft us, that the fowing of tbenr is not 
tioxt prdfecuted, feeing the Land need not be very 
Heh, aiid that they cDay be Town as a fecond Crop 
ttfb, efpccially sifter early Peas. They fupply the 
gre^c want of Fodder that is ufual in Winter, not 
bnly fot* fatning Beads, Swine, &e. but alfo for 
Milcb-Cow^s. 

■ * The Seafon for fowing this Plant for the Kitchen^ 
is about Midfummer, that they may be ready to im- 
prove upon the autumnal Rains, which makes them 

VOL. If. N ©uch 
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much Tweeter tfaan the Vernal, yet yoa may Tow in 
jifril to have Turncfi in ibe Summer ; the (hallower 
you fow Tttrtteps, OnioKi, or any of thofe forts of 
Roots that go but a lictle way into the Ground, the 
larger they will be. They muK not be fown too 
thick, for that will binder the growth of the Root) 
but if the over-fatnefs of the Ground, which is a TC- 
ry great fault for TurnepSy or oter-murh wet caofei 
tbem to ruD out into Leaf more than in Root, thai 
treading down the Leaves will make them Root the 
better. And if the Roots of them are ufeful and 
palatable, the Greens or Leaves of fuch as have been 
(own laic, and lived over the Winter are fo too. 
They being frequently boiled and eaten with (alt 
Meats, prove an excellent Condiment. 

Turnepi in Winter, before the great Froft prevents, 
may be taken up, and cutting off the green Tops, 
you may difpofe of them in fomc cool place in Heaps, 
and they will keep a long time, but the beft way to 
keep them is to cover them wichSand. 
V. 
f^alerian. 

Valerian is of feveral forts, and is raifed of Seeds 
or Slips, the Seeds (houid be kept moilt, and fown 
in Mctrsh and ^pril. It flowers in March and j^fri/, 
and molb of the Summer Months. 

yioUts. 

Violet Plants, as well the doable at linglc fort, and 
of what Colour foevcr they be, though they produce 
Seed in little reddilh Shells or Husks, yet they arc 
mnlii plied only by Slips, each Plant or Stock of them 
growing infenfibly into a Tuft that is divided into 
feveral little ones ^ which being replanted, grow ia 
time big enough to be likcwife divided into others. 
The double fioieM more particularly fervc to make 
nretty Borders jn our Kitchen-Gardens, their Flow- 
ers placed on the Superficies of Spring-Salkts making 
a very agreeable Figure. 

H'/Httr 
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w. 

IVimer Cbtrries. 

Winter Glfthhs are ihcteafcd frotft the R<H)tS bj 
Sprouts or Runners. 

H^ormwopd. 

Wmirdod is nmltiplied bjr Seed that is of a prettjr 
odd Figure, dS bcidg a little bene inward in its rmal- 
feft part, and ott thb other end which ii bigger and 
hninder^ a little.opien, and iipon which laft end there 
it a little black ipoc. tth Coloar is yellowifh at the 
trigger end, and its (harper end inclines to black : hi 
Seed is feidom nfed, becanfe it is difficult to fan, it 
beidg Tery little ; atid therefore when there is occa- 
iion of propagating tVonMobd^ its Cuttings, that are 
• little Rooted, are tslther made nfe of. It's jpilaot- 
id oh florders or Edges, in a Line, at twd or thret 
jbcbesdiftance, and five or fix deep in the Ground. 
tt is good to flip them every Spring, to renew them 
every two Vears, and to take away their oldefE and 
decay'd Stocks. The Seed is gathered about jtuguji. 
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CHAP. ir. 

HA V 1 1^ G given an Accotint o^ the ftveral 
Herbs, Plants, ire belonging to the Kitchen- 
Garden. I (ball, before I proceed to the Defcription 
df the Orchard and Fruit-trees, take Notice of feve- 
ral forts of Flower-trees, Winter- gteens, and other 
^hrnbs, that witt bear the Frofl, which are both con- 
▼enienc aAd ornaroedtal fbt the making of Hedges^ 
Walkt, and the Partitions of the feveral (^P^^^rs of 
.Gardens, Orchards, &c. whofe (belter is of great 
Advantage to preferve yont Gardeni waroi!, aft well 
is to afford a pleafant Profped to the Eye ; I (hall 
cbferve the fame Method with that of the Kitehen^ 
Cardtd^ and begin with 
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A. 

Acacia* 
The Frencb do mightily adorn their Walks with 
the rirgiman Acacia : It endures all (harp Seafons but 
high Winds ; which, becaufe of its brittle Nattrc it 
does not well refifl;. The Roots which rnn like U- 
quoiice under Ground, are apt to emaciate the Soil, 
and therefore not fit for Gardens. It is increafed b| 
Suckers. 

The jilaternus thrives, very well/in England^ and 
)>ears the fevereit Froft. It makes fine Hedges, fnd is 
a quick grower • the Seed ripens in /tfd^t/)]^, the Blof- 
foms of which afford an early Relief to the Bees : 
And the PbyByrea, of which there are five or fix forts, 
are ftiD more hardy, both which are raifed of their 
own Seeds or Layers, only the FhyUyred lies long in 
the Ground, and the AUtemui comes up in a Month 
after it is fowed. Being traDfplanted for Hedges or 
Standards, they are to be governed by the SbearSi 
and tranfplanted at two Years growth \ clip themla 
Spring after Rain, before tbey^row fticky, while 
the Shoots are tender ^ thus it forms a fine Hedge 
planted in fingle Rows at two Foot diltance, of a 
Yard thick, and twenty Foot high if you think fit, 
and furnifbed with Branches to the bottom : Only 
becaufe of the winds, it may be neceflary to fupport 
it with fone Wall or Frame, if you let it grow to 
fuch a Heighth. 

Almmfdvoarf. 

jilmonfdwarf i$ a very humble Shrub, bearing in il* 
pril many fine Peach coloured Bbflbms. 'Tis a ycry 
pkaCmt Plant, and yields plent]^ of Cions. 

jiltbaa Fruticofa. 

Altbaa Frutkofa^ or Shruh- Mallow ^4i whkh there 
are two forts, the Purple and the White. They cn- 
. dure the Winter, andareufually planted Standards.: 
They bring forth their Flowers \n,Jy£uJt and ^fp- 
te^iibcr^ and laft 'till the Wet or Cold Ipoils thcin $ 
' : '._>. _ ; the 
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the Tree is iocreafed by Layers, tad may alfoibe- 
ratied by Seed, which moft be fown in F^fruary^ and 
kept well watered after they come op ; tbey may be 
braofplaated the fecond Year, and will blow the 
fourth J they are very fobject co be over-rail with/ 
Mors, which ftonld be robbed oflf. -^>' 

Arbutus.' - '•■•- f ■ 

Arbutus^ or Stramberry TTee9 gtoWs-comffiOQ in Ire*' 
hmd. It is difficult to be raifed from the Seedvbot 
may be propagated by Layers. It grows to a goodly 
Tree, endares onr Cliifiate, oalefs the Weather be 
very fevere, and makes beaitifill Hedges. 

■ B. • -^ ■■ ^ ' .-■' ■■ 
Buckf-boff^Trei. ' \ 

Bueh^harn Tree^ or Virginum Si$macb^ grows in fpme 
places fix Fodthigh, the yooog Brandies being of a 
reddifii Brown, f^ingUkp Vdvet,and yielding Milk 
if cat or broken. The Leam are (biped about the 
Edg/Bs, and at the' tod of the Brs^nche^ come fortU^ 
long thick and browh Tufts, madet>f foft and woolly 
Thrnms, among which appear maby finall Flowers : 
The Roots pnt forth many Sackers, whereby it is iar 
crc^fed. 

Bofiif. 

.Bayf^zn of fcveral forts, aad are propagated of 
Sackers, Layers and Seeds, or Berries, which (hoald be 
hopping ripe e*er gathered. Pliny orders the Ber-f 
ries to be gathered in Etbruarjy and fpread 'till their 
Sweet be over, and then to be pnt in Dong and fown. 
Some fteep them in Wine, bat Water does as well \ 
others wa(h the Seeds from their Mncilage by break* 
ing and brnifing the glutinous Berries : Bat the beft 
way is to interr them as yon farrow Peas, or rather 
to fet them a- part. Defend them the fir ft two Year^ 
from piercing Winds. This aroroatick Tree lovc^ 
the fhade, but thrives beft in hotteft Gravel, on which 
Soil it beft endares the Froft ; but if it is any wa| 
iniored, cat it down to the Ground, and it will re^r 
QOTcf again, or elfe it will die. Having palTed the 

N 3 %^^. 
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firft Difflcoltic!, culture about the Roots wonderfol- 
lyangfnents its growth. They ibmetimcs grow thir- 
ty Foot bi&h, aod two in Diameter : They are Si 
both for Arbours and IPaUifado Wotk, if the Gardi- 
ner Dnderftands when to prune and keep them frotn 
growing too noody : Tiie Berries ftro emolUcDl, 
andfovcreigQ in Dillctnpers of the Nerves, they are 
ufed in Colicks, Gargarifru;, bathes. Salves, Per- 
fumes: and foiue ufe the Leaves loftead of Cl07es. 
C. 
Ctlaftrui. 

CeUJlrut^ or Staff' Tree, bears a few greeo Leaves 
all Winter, and is fie to mix with the Pyracantba to 
make an ever-green Hedge, 

Ctleftm. 

Celeftint or Staff Tree, bears grceo Leave* all the 
Winter, and does well to mix with Pyracarthg for 
making of ever-green Hedges; 'tisraifedot Seeds or 
Layers, aod is beli removed in Ad^ch or ^pril. 
, There are CiffyTrm, Ptacb 7Ve«, and »\i6j1f^ 
lad Pear Trees,, which bear double BloQbnts. 
C'pus. 

Cijlas^ there arc twB forts of it ; Firji, The final!, 
which is 3 (hrubby Plant, about a Yard high, with 
two Leaves at every Joint, and Floweis comiag forth 
at the end of the Branches three or four together, 
like a fingle Row, of a fine reddilb Purple, with 
many yellow Threads in the middle, which are fuc- 
cceded by round hairy Heads, containing froall brown 
Seeds. Sccontily^ The Cum cijlus that rifes higher, 
and fprcads more than the former, and is bedewed 
al) over with a clammy Moifture, which artificially 
taken ofF, is the black fweet Gum called Laujatjum. 
Its Flowers are larger than Ihofe of the former. 
They are Plants which continue Boweiing from May 
to Sepremkr^ and are raifed from Seeds : But being 
not able to endure Cold, they muft be hoofed io 
Winter. 

Carnri 
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Camel Cherry Tree. 
Ccmel Cherry tree grows to a good Heighth, in any 
fort of Groond, and may be railed both of the Seed 
and Slips. 

F. 

Filberts. 

Filberts are raifed of the Nnts fet in the Groand, 
or Sockcrs from the old Roots, or they may be 
grafted on the common Hazle-not: They delight in 
a fine, light, mellow Gronnd, bat will ^w almoft 
oil any Soil, efpecially if defended from cold Winds. 
Tis of two forts, the White and the Red. There is 
alfo another kind, called the Filbert iff Cet^offtinopk^ 
the Lcates and Frnit whereof are bigger than either 
of the former j the belt of them are thofe with a thia 
SbeD. 

G. 
Gelder-rofe. 

GHder-roft is increafed by Suckers or Cuttings, be* 
ing hardy, and wh^t will grow almoft in any Soil 
that is not too dry. 

Gnmaek. 

OrmsJe^ there are three forts of them : They dif* 
for littk in Coltnre from the Jllatemus ; Confidera^ 
Me Hedges may be ratftd of them in Sonthern A« 
fjpeds : Their Flowers are a glorious Recompence 
for oar Pains in pruning them. They mnft be dili« 
gently pur^ of their Wood, If you plant them 
ID/Gardens to the beft Advantage, keep tbem to one 
Stem^ and eqrich the Mould with Hc^sdung well 
rotc^y Plant them iq a warm corner to have Flow- 
ers. If yoq plant them in Hedg^-rows, loofen the 
Earth at the Roots^ and enrich it Spring and An* 
tnmn, leaving but a few- woody Branches. Ac the ' 
Tranfplantation of them they (hould b^ w^U witeraJU 

H. 
Hypericum Frutex. 

Hypericum Fputex is a Shrab yielding abnn^i^ of 
(faqall (lender Shoo^s^ which in May are y^xfiliii^ fet 
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witbfmall wIiiteBlollbms, that the Tree ( 
all over hoary witb Froft, arc covered with S 
is increafed by Suckers, and endures all Weathers. 
I. 

Jcjfjimine. 
Jejfamitiiy there are fcveral forts of this Plant : 
F'tift, The white Jefawifte, that halh divers ficxiblc 
Branches proceeding from the Ijigger Boiigbs thai 
come from the Root ; at the end of whiie young 
Branches come forth divers Flowers together in a 
Toft, opening into fine white poinied Leaves, and of 
a. ftrongfweet Scent, which tall away with us with- 
out Seeding ! Secondly, The Cai4vMan or Spanijh Jtff 
f*niine^ that is not fo high as the former, but bigger 
in Branches and Leaves as well as Flowers, which arc 
white when opened, with blulbed Edges, and fweetcr 
than thofc of the former : ThirMy, the double 5ftfB(/i 
Jcjfamiyie^ it Flowers whiielikc the fiift, but bigger 
and double, and coolifting of two rows oi Leaves 
that are fwcct as the former ; Fourthly^ The yellow 
Jejfamitie^ which upon long Stalks bears fmall long 
hollow Flowers, ends is five, and fometimes fix yel- 
low Leaves, and are fucceeded by black fhining Ber- 
ries: Fiftbty, The Indim Scarlet Jejfivimt^ whofa 
Branches are To flexible as not to be able to fudain 
theoifelvesu'ithauc the help of fomcthing to fuppott 
them ; The Flowers conic forth luany together it 
the end of the Branches, being long like a Fox-glove, 
opening ai the end iiiCo five fait broad Leaves, with 
a Stilc in the middle oi a Saffron coloor. The ytffi- 
tnine Flowers from July to rhc middle of Augufl^ the 
firft white and common yellow being hardy, and able 
to endaie our Winter and Colds, arc incieafed bj( 
Sockets i but the hidian yellow, or Spanifh^ muft be 
pJanced in Boxes, or Pots, cbac they may be houfed 
in Winter: They are ufualiy incrcafcd by beini^ graf- 
ted late in the Spring on the common white Jejfamm 
by approach ^ but they may be alfo propagated b^ 
Layers or Sockers. 

7« 
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JucMjnJiM. 
Jucca Indian is inqveafed by parting of the RootSy it 
muft be fecorcd in Winter kom the Froj^s. . . . » 

: Judas Tree^ 
The Judoi Tret yieldi a fine porplifli, bf^ghc, red 
Ble^om in the Spiring, and k increafed by Myers or 
fcckeri. 

*i*» ■ • 

launuimus^ . . 
LauTHs Tinui is a Shrub yielding fweet^lc^nted Tnfts 
of white BlofToms in the Winter^ as wep as Summer^ 
IS caiily ^propagated' iiron Suckers or^Layers^ and; 
nw^es a (me Hedge ^fbai if 'tis ioKired by Ffofts^ cue. 
it (down to the Ground,, and it will v^cof er 9giia^ 

lantifiU^ beautifc^eytr'^cen^lirAiiresi abroad witfai 
OS with a little Cari^'tuad^Sheltei: *, it jnay b^ propagar. 
te4jbiy Suckers and jUyxf r^ .it makes tb^.bdi: Topths 
pickers in the. World^^PAff the Mafti$jt;or ^Qma is: ^ 
exceflnit; ufe, efpipfiiaUy^fQir.tbe Teeth an^jQims.; 

aUdPX Fife 7rr«iUf1)iqh affords fipe^Icfnted flow^', 
era m AgrU or May^ ^iid M Ttc^ yMdibg pfenty of. 
Suckers, by which 'xis propsgacefl ^ or it ipay be in-f 
creafed by Slips put into the Ground in.4f^fi'» be*' 
fore the Sap begins to be in Motioq, ., 

M. 
Matefnas. 

Mlaternm is a hardy Shrub, being fonsethiog of the 
SpM^es of the PbyUyre^^ and doth as well for Hedges^ 
[leiog as eaiily managed. 

Aitzjsram. , 

Mezereon^ or Dwarf bay, rifes according ta its Age 
From one to two, three, or four ^oot high in a Bufti 
bll of Branches with whiti(h round pointed Leaves, 
±ac appear not 'till the Flowers are pad, which ^re 
E>f a pale Peach coloor, fbme others near red, and ^ 
third milk-white, and fweet-fqented i they are ^^c<- 
ceaded by fmall Berries, when ripe ot a delicate red : 
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The Berries and Seeds are to be Town ia good Ikht 
Earth in Boxes, as fooa as they are ripe, or elfe focb 
Earth laid opdcr thefe fine Shrubs lor the Seed as 
they ripen to fall into, and afterwards covered with 
the fame Mould, not too thick. 
Jityrtkt. 

Of Myrtles^ there is the broad leaf Aiyrtle^ and 
the narrow leaf MyrtU^ both very fvreet fmelling 
Shrabs \ hut the belt is that which in Autumn affords 
plenty of double white Bloflbois. They are oot fo 
tender, bot ihiall Detence will make them endart 
bard Winters. The Plants produced from Layers, 
are the moft hardy ; thofe from Seeds moft tender. 
The fame thing tnay be obferved of moft: odoriferous 
Herbs, as Ihjme, Marjoram^ liyS^f^ Sxc. There is a 
fort of Myrtle with a large Leaf, called SpanifU Myr- 
*/e, that will endure all Weathers, without Shelter; 
but the hardiell fort of Myrtle of the other kiod ii 
that which comes from Carolina and f^ir^inia ; the 
Berries of which being boiled, ^ield a fweec or pin- 
guid Subftauce, of a green Colour, which being fcum- 
medoff, they make Candles of, which give not only 
a clear Light, bat a very agreeable Scent ; it chrires 
beft near the Seq, and is raifed of Seeds or Layers. 
They (honld not be planted too clofe together, be- 
caufe it will make them Mouldy, nor in coo moiAa 
place i the heft tranfplanting of them is in Spring, 
that they may have time to get Root in Snmmer, (o 
fupply the Tree with Sap fufficient to fupport it in 
Winter, which is, what is neceflary to be obferved 
about all Winter greens. Alyrtlct muft be well wa- 
tered both Winter and Summer, or they wilt not 
flioot well. 

N. 
Night fhade Tree. 

Nightfhade Tree rifes with a wooden Stem, a yard 
high, green leafed, aod has Star-like Flowers, white 
with a yellow Poincel in the middle, fiicceeded by 
fiaall green Leaves of a gae red, In Decemhcr^ where- 
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in are fmall white flat Seeds. It eiidnre$ the Winter^ 
aod is raifed by fowiog of the Seeds in Man;b^ which, 
are gpt to come Qp aod grow, efpecially if fowo in 
n Poi^ aad hoofed in Winter. 

OkmJir. 
Ok4Mder or Rojkh^ is a Plant betting fome of them 
bloiih, and fome of them whitt Doners, and wtil 
pmfper if fecored from the mod .violent Gold. This 
Tree is commonly kept in Pots or Tnbs^. it blows aU 
SoitiKer, and wben in Flower can hardly be iratcmd 
ttomnch. Tis iocreafed by flitting of the Twigs 
In theplAoe where yon- vronldfaafejthem take Rooc^ 
and laying of them in the Gromid,' and keeping of 
theai indifferenc moift, and they will Aooc eafilf* 
Tliey are alfo increafed by Sockets that ha?e Roots 
to them, they may be planted out in Somroer, and 
taken. ep, and y9t Into Pots agaib /towards WiiHef 
topreienre the|D ^ and this will make tbero ftroog, tb^ 
iteabie fort arefbc the molt part k^ptiaGlaB Gafes^ 
. ■-■ ■ • ^ ■■ . ? ! P. . .;■■.. 

Periphca^ or Feridoea^ is a Plane that fcffifts it fel£ 
about a Pole like a Hop, and lires over the Winter, 
and yearly puts forth fmall blqe filofibois. ?Tis ia- 
creaTed by Layers. 

Pkyttyrcd. 

JFbyttyrea makes an excellent Hedge, end bears dip*- 
ptngloto any Form, efpeciaiiy if fnpported by a Wall 
or Frame : There are five qr (iz forts of it (fome ctf 
which are rariegated.) Tis raifed of Layers or Seeds 
which lie long in the Ground before tfaey come ep, 
and fometimes by Slips. The young Plants may faieft 
be removed at two Years old, in March or ^/7, 
which may be clipped after Rain ia Spring, before ic^ 
grows fticky, and while the Shoots are tender. Tbns 
it will form a fin^ Hedge, (though planted btt ioi. 
(ingle Rows, at two l^oot diftaooe])| a Yar4 in thick- 
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aefs, and twenty Foot high. It wiD aoc weQ bear 
removtog 'till the coldeft Seafoot ire over. 
Privtit. 
PriVrttisa Plant that hath been in requeft for adorn* 
iDg Walks and Arbours ^ bnt is of late difufed. 
J>}raca»tha. 
Pyracatttba, this Tree dcferves a principal place a- 
mongtliofe uled for Fences, it yielding a very ftroog 
and firm prickly Branch, and ever-green Leaves. Bnt 
ic thrives beQ: in Standards, becaafe with ofceo clip* 
ping it is apt to grow fticky. It is quick of growth, 
and raifed either of the bright Corafliw-fierria, which 
bang for the moft part of the Winter on the Trees, 
and lie ^s long in the Ground e'er ihey fpring as the 
Uasfthortt-befries^ or elfe it is raifed of Suckers or Slips; 
S. 
Sabin. 
Sahin or Savin m\\ make fine Hedges, and may be 
brought into any fort of Form by clipping, much be- 
yond any of the forts of Trees conunonly made ufe 
of for that purpofe, efpecialty fucb as are deiigned 
not to grow of any Stature or Bulk, being ealily iq< 
ereafed by Layers^ Cuttings, or Seeds. 
Sena Tree. 
SeiM Tree is of two forts, the Strjiari Stria^, 
the Scorpion Serut^ both which yield a pleafaat L< 
jind Flower: They growbut fleoder, and fo need the 
fupportof a Wall or Pales • but being tonfile, they 
may be ledoced to any other Form j and may be 
fed by Layers or Seeds. 

SoutUrrmooi, 
Soutbtrnwood is raifed of Slips, planted any time 
Winter. 

Spani(b Sraom. 

Spani/h Broom is not much unlike the yellow Jt 

miMc, only the Flowers are larger. It Bowers in ' 

and ii increafod by Seeds or Snckers. 

Sptrea Frutex. 

SpnaFrutex is a fraall Tree bearing fmail PcacTi- 

colauced 
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Coloured BloObms about Auguft. 'Tis a bardy Trec^ 
aod is iQcreafed by Layers. 

StonC'Crop Tree. 
. The gteacer Stake-crop Tree is a beaotifiil greeoi 
bot not cdmibOQ j 'tis raifed of Layers. 

Sweet Bryer. . 
' Sweet Bryer^ that which bears a double BloflToaa is 
much the beftf it loakss very good Hedges, and will 
bear dipping : ^ Tis ^ly raifed by Layers, Slips^ or 
Cuttings. 

T. 
Tamarisl. 

Tamarisk, is a Tree that grows tall and great, .be« 
Ing iocreafed by Suckers and Layers, iand nfoally plant- 
fed by thofe who refped Variety and Pieafare. Its 
Wood is alfo inedicinaL 

Tamarisk is a Tree grows to a conliderable Heightb, 
which for its aptnels to be (born, and governed like, 
the Sainn and Cmus^^ may be redK>ned worth propa- 
pting \ as alfo tor its Phyfical Virtues : And though 
in fome part of Winter it lofes its Verdure, yet it 
quickly recovers it again ^ it may be raifed of Layers 
or Slips. 

V. 
Virgimm Climter. 

Virginian Climber^ or Maraca^ comes out of tht 
Ground in May with long round winding Stalks, more 
or lefs^ and in Heigbth according to the Age. From 
the Joints come the Leaves, and at- each one, from 
the middle to the top, a Clafper like^ a Vine, and a 
Flower ; alfo the Leaves are of a whitiOi, Colour, 
having towards the bottom a Ring of a perfe£l; Peach 
colour, and above and beneath it a white Circle ; 
but the ftronger part is the Uoibraxiey which rifesia 
the middle^ parting it felf into four or five crooked 
fpotted Horns, from the midit wherei^f rifes another 
roondifli Head that carries three Nails or Bars, bi§« 
geH: above, and fmaU at the lower end' It bears Fruit 
like a Pomegranate. Its beautiful Flowers (hew them- 

felves 
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fetves in Aagu^^ the Stalk dying to the Ground e?C- 

M ry Winter, fprioging again from the Roots ia M^^ 

B which Ihoutd be covered aad defended from hard 

Froits in Winter. Ic fhould be planted in a large 

pot, to hinder the Roots from running; andforhou* 

fing in Winter, and fetting In the hot Sun ia Sum- 

p mcr, it muft have the hoiteft place that may be, ot 

■ it will not bearat all. The Pots maybe fet in the 
H Spring in hot Beds to bring them forwards. 

H Double yirgim Bawtr, 

H Double t^itgim Boipcr is a climbing Tree, fit to co- 

H ver fome place of Rcpofe, or to be fupported by 

H Props for tftat purpofe ; it bears many dark, Wue, 

H double Flowers in July or -/Ii^gufiy and 'till the Cold 

^L prevents them. You may cut ofF moft of the fmal- 

B* ' lefi Branches in Winter 5 it ftioots early, and fpreads 

H very mcch in a Summer, and is eafily increafed bj 

H Layers : There arc of them (ingle, both Pofple aad 

H Red j but the double is moft efteemed. 

K . W. 

^H Woodbme, or Honey fuckk. 

^H ' ffowy-fiKiki bear a fine Flower, and ctpeciaBy thoft 

^M of the double red fort, and may be brought to cover 

^M Arbours, or to adorn other parts of the Orchard, 

^M being to be clipped into any Form, and are cafilyiai- 

^B fed of Layers. 

H 

^V Tucca. 

^F Tucea is an A'aerican Plant, bot hardier than 

■ take it to be ; It will Tuffer our fbarpeft Winter with- 
H out fetting in Cafes. When it cotiles to fome Age it 
H bears a Flower of admirable Beauty ; and being eafi- 
H ly multiplied, might make one of rhe bed and moft 
H ornamental Fences in the World forOardcni. 

H Moft fort of Ff tiit Trees, as jippltt^ Cbcrftts^ Cod- 

H hngi^ Plumbs^ Sic. make good Hedges, and afford a 

■ good Shelter, toeing planted to dirJdc Garden), Or- 
K Tbavds. &t. 
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Ik' 

Offuch Plants as kdjl eadure the Cold* 

THere being fereral Plants exotick to our Cli^ 
mate, which are brought out of hotter Coun- 
tries, and are therefore too tender to iodare our 
Colds: 1 fhall, before I treat of them^ defcribe to 
you the Green houfe or Winter ConferTatory topte^ 
icrve them in. 

Gretn-Houfes are of late built as Oraamcnts to Gar- 
dens, as well as to preferve tender Plants ^ they 
ought to be open to the South, or very little declin> 
ing to the EaQ: or Weft^ the heightb or breadth a- 
boat tweke foot, and the length according to the 
Bomber of Plants you intend for it. Ic malt by no 
means be plaifter'd within with Lime and Hair, for 
dampnersisobferv'dto continue longer on fuchPlaU 
fter, than on Bricks or Wainfcot. One part of it 
may have Trils made under the Floor to conrey 
warmth from the Stoves made on the bacli: Gde of the 
Honfe, the better to preferve ii from Cold or Oamp- 
nefs: This way of preferving for the moft tender 
Plants, being thought much better, than Fire hung 
up or plac'd in boles on the floor, as hath been 
praf^is'd j tho' in very hard Weather chat way may 
be praSis'd in other parts of the Houfe. The Char- 
coals that are ufed in Pans, muft be well burnt be- 
fore they are put into the Houfcs. Coals of Wood 
Fires, or of Ovens, wrill fcrve very well : Some afc 
Glafs-doors, Cafements, or Chafes \ but Canras- 
doors are rcckon'd bed ; Whatever it be, they are to 
be plac'd at fuch diftancc from the Wainfcot-door^ 
that Mats may be fet up before them in extream hard 
Weather. If Canrasdoors be ufed, they may be 
made to take oIT, and put on at pleafure. 

But the cheapeft fort of Crecn-houfe is to dig in dry 
Ground that is not annoyed with any Spring or foak 
of Watery as for a Cellar or Vault, about fix foot 
deep, tenfootbioad, and of fuch length as is neceflary 
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to contain the Plants to be rcpofittd therein: Wall 
upthe iides with Brick, ahd at one end of the whols 
breadth make a pair of Siair*, the better to carry 
large Boxes or Cifes upand down between them ; hie 
if a Grain be ufed, a Ladder will do. The Corcr 
rouft be made of Feather-edged Boards, in the Nature 
of fcTCial Doors with Hinges fixed thereon, to bs 
put on Hooks fattened in a piece of Timber, I ying on 
ihe North fide, raifed a Foot or iriotc higher than the 
6Duih-fide, that by a little (helping the Cover may 
the better carry otF the Raia \ and let there be a Joift 
put between erery pair ot Doors for them to reft on ; 
and unto the South-end or Fore part of each Door a 
Rope or two rauft befaftened, and a Frame of two 
Rails on the Narth-lide of the Confervatory, that 
the Ropes may be drawn orerthat one Railtoraife 
the Doors, and be fattened to the other Rail, whea 
the Door is at the neceflary Height, Whereby asthe 
Seafon is, the Doors may be raifed and ftaod at whac 
height youpleafe, and as few or as many may beo- 
pen:d, toadmic the Air or Sun-beams as are necclTary. 
fern or fome other kind of Straw, in very (harp 
Weather, may be laid on the Top of the Boards, to 
picjcnt the Winds piercing through. Range your 
Pais and Cafes, fo as they may readily hare the bene- 
fit both of the Sun and Air, and do not place thcra 
Bneai as to touch one another -, neither water them 
often, hecaufe 'cis apt to make them fading and fickly j 
but when you find a necelTity tor it, by the curling 
and withering ot the leaves, warm the Water, and 
mix a little Pigeons and Hen's Dung with it, pouring 
it on moderately, and at fome diftancc from the 
Roots, thatit may leifurelyfoak to them. Takeoff 
fuch Leaves as wither and grow dry, and open the 
Mould about your Plants, fprinkling a little frclh 
Mould on them, and upon the Top of that fome 
warm Dong; and if any Weeds grow, root them up. 
jimamum PUnii, fo called, being a Plant by him 
f Hectned, and by him reported to be Daturally growt' 
f-'-/ in J 
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kilfi in diters l^arts of Afta^ y idding A rich obftly Berry 
sfed in Ptrfaidet. This Plane is now nnrfcd up in 
OorQimate, by carefoUy preferviog of ic in Winter, 
la dofe Confervatories, where it requires this fame 
bare as the Oranie. 

Ciirm oinft be catefhlly planted. It always beairs 
^tiiic, fome falling, fome ripe, arid fome unripe. 

Shere are fereral kinds of tbeni. The Leaf is like 
c Bay-kaf^ except only that Prickles grow amongft 
Cbdn. The Fm^ is ytUow, wrinkled without, of 
1 Tweet SmeU, and foare Tafte : The Kernels are like 
ditf Kernels of a Pear, The Tree is planted four man- 
ner of ways \ of the Kernelf the Seiottj the Branchy 
^d of the Stoek : If you will fet the Kernel, you muft 
dig the Earth two Foot erery way, and diingle it with 
Aines: Let your Bedsbe (hort with Gutters on ererif 
fide to drain off the Watet. Set three Kernels toge« 
tber with the Tops dowiiwards ^ and being covered^ 
water Ihemefery Day, and when they ipriiig, fet 
them in good mellow Earth, and Water them everj^ 
ibntch dr fifth Day ; and whert they begin to grow^ 
l^mdTis them again in the Spring to a gentle moift 
6ronnd^ for they delight in a mdift Soil. If you 
fee the Branch, yoU muft not fet It above a Foot and 
I half deep, left it rot : It muft be well (beltered 
from kbt North. It delighteth to be often dug about. 
iTbey are grafted in hot Countries, in Jfril • and iri 
cold, id Afay^ not Under the Bark, bdt cleaving td 
tlbe Stock near the Root They m^y be gtafced both 
Oh the Pedf arid Mklberry •, but when they are grafted, 
they muft be fenced either with a weather Basket, 6t 
(bme earthen Veflel. Such Friiitas you mean tb keep 
Iboold. be gathered in the Might with the Brancbes to 
them. If the Fruit grow too thick, they Ihould be 
thinned, which would make the Remaindet the lar- 
ger. 

Date-tree delights in a moift Gravel; They feldditl 
Ktet with us, and are only planted for a Rarity; 
Iris raifed of Stonef which muft bt l^lanted in Tren- 
• VOU IL O ehcs 
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chEsaCobit deep and bfoad, and the Trench fiUcd op 
again with arty Ooag but GoaiVdung. In the mid^ 
fct your Stones, foas ihc (harper part (land upwards, 
upon which Iptinkle a little Sale, and cover them 
with Earth welltnmgled with Dong ^ and every Day 
till they appear, water them i they may be removed 
when a Year old : but as they delight in Salt, erery 
Year the Gronnd (hould bedreffed wichit. 

The Sets arc not prefently to be pnt into the 
Gronnd, but firft to be fet in Eartben-pocs, aorf 
when they have taken root, to be removed. 1^^ 

Limtn-Trees ate to be oidered the fame way a&|j^| 
Orange Tree. ^a 

Or^^e-Tree. Thefc Trees prcferved io ftrong 
Boxes may with eafe be removed into the Conferva- 
lory, and thence in Snmmcr placed infeveraJ placei 
Of the Garden, efpeclally if the Boxes are fetnpoa 
Wheels. They are raifed of the Kernels Town la 
March, incafcs of rich Earth. Thcfe Fruits were un- 
known in former Ages to the Ettroptam^ and the 
Trees have not been long introduced j and not many 
Years has that move noble Kind, the China Orcmgty 
been propagated in /'ectB^fl/ and Sfaiw, which anonally 
furnifheth us with their Fruits •■, yet there ibey bare 
in a few Years degenerated as to Size and Tafle. 
The Frnit with us tho' it ripen not fo well as in 5^a(», 
yet they ferve for man y Pliylical Ufes, and the Floweri 
here are more valuable than the Fruit. They may 
be planted againft a South-wall, where they muft be 
well defended on all Tides from the cold Winds, and 
the Top well fecured from Rain, and againft fuch a 
Wall they may ftand without removing; only in 
Spring you mull let the Sun and Air in to them by 
degrees, till they are left quite open, foas to have 
only the main Ray (landing till next Winter. In the 
BuiJdiiig of the Wall you may contrive Cavities 
through which the Heat of the Fire made io feveral 
places for that porpoft mav pal's behind your Trees v 
:0r you may have other Fires in this Shed, as in a, 
* ' grcea 
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"pieeo Hoofe. The moft proper Earth to plant yoof 
Ordi>£e-Tr» in. Is that which is taken ouc of a Melon 
or Cacomber-bed, and eqaaHy mixed or tempered 
with a fine loaDiy Earth, and To Co remain all the Wiru' i 
ter to be lifted into the Cafes, [nftead of the EaTtn j 
of a/We/oBor Cucumber'hed, you may ufe Neati-duitg. ^ 
and order it as the A^elon Earth. Before you p\M ] 
year Earth into the Cafes, lay oa the bottom a goo^ J 
quantity of Ofier or Wirfcy-tlicks, orfuch like, whicb j 
will make it light ; if they are in a fmall qiiantitv ■ 
inized throughout, it will be the better. Place then^ 
in tfie green Houic before any Frofl happen, and ii^ \ 
hard Weather give them fome warmth ; and asth«^,j 
Spring appears, fo acquaint them by degrees with the \ 
Air, opening of the Doors at Noon firfl, and fliut^il 
tiqg 01 them again, and fo by degrees, till you caa r 
leave them open all Day. The fame Difcretion muA J 
5e ufed at the fetting of them into the Confervatory^ j 
^^t yon do not ihut them uptoo dofe, until Extre^j| 
miLy of Weather require it. As the Trees gro«,g 
large yon may enlarge your Cafes, and take out th^^ 
Trees, Earth and all, and place them in new CafeStW 
1 Kdow a Gentleman who annually makes a Shed of J 
Hooie over bKOraitge-Tree^ and as the Tree encreaCjl 
cth, he enlargeth his Hoofe, and his Trees are veryj 
large, and bear very well. You mult gather th^ 
Flowers as they blow, leaving but few to knit intM 
fruit, that your Tree may not fpend itfelf too mucb^"! 
Yoa mult carefully brulh the Spiders-webbs ofFthi* 
Tree, for they delight to work on them, becaufe ot 
the fragrant BloIToms attraSing of the Flies. The', 
Kernels may be planted in hots Beds> and will produce' 
fair Plants thefooner; moderate Heat willferve un-i 
til the Frofls are very hard^ then muit you kindle, 
greater Fires, but let not any Fire come too near your 
Trees, ooranySmoak annoy them, when you wa-; 
tertbemdoic gently, and when 'tis needful, which 
may be difcerned by the Leaf which will foon com- 
plain^ give them rather too little than too much, 
O 2 «qA 
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and wet not the Leaves. Renew and alter the Earth 
as tendcTly asyoo csn, by abatingthe Upper-part of 
it, and ftirring of it Bp with a Fork, tailing great 
Care not to hurt the Roots, and applying the pre. 
pared Earth In the room of it, which may be done in 
May and Septembtr. If yoa kindle any Charctat, 
ivfien they have done rmoaking^ put them into a Holt 
funk a little into the Floor ; about the middle of ji 
is the bcft Stove, and leafi annoys the Plants. Tbe 
Water wherewith yon waterthcm ought to be p«. 
pared as well as the Earth : Yoo may therefore nix 
It with Sbeeps or Neatt-dm^^ and let it ftand two or 
three Days to the open Air or Sun j and ic will be U 
for Ufe. 

Guinea Pepper has fome of jt a long, and fome 1 
rornd Fruit, 'tis fowed every Year, and therefore 
you mnft let the forwardeft Pods grow 'till ripe for 
Seed, though others are pickled for Sauce; theymnft 
be Town early, and great Care taken to keep them 
from the Frofts by fowing of them in a hot Bedj and 
afterwards tranfpl^ncing of them into a Bed ofetmd 
Earth. *^ ■ 

fomegranate. The double blofTomcd Pomegranate 
Tree, is cfteemed the rareft of all flowering Ttco ; 
they may be planted agaiofta warm Wall, being teo- 
der while young ; bac afterwards are very hardy. 
They flower in Augult, if they are praned, they gro« 
op high ; otherwife they grow into a thick Bofli, 
fall of fmall Branches, which fhonid be thinned r Bnl 
to have them bear well in EK^land, they mnft be 
planted in 3 Box or Cafe made of Wood, that they 
may be houfed in Winter, and in Spring the young 
Sprouts cut off; that it fpend not it felf too much in 
Wood. 'Tis beft to keep it to a few or but one 
Branch. The Ground fliould be well enriched with 
Hogs-dung, for 'tis the plenty of Moorilhment that 
makes them apt to BloiTom ; if yoo do not houfe 
them, if you think your Wall ftands too open to the 
Wind, you may place a mac to fcreen them. Tbei' 
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«reealily propagated by Layers or Suckers. They 
love both a hoc Groond and a warm Air, and may 
be grafted on their own Scock or Scion, that grow 
from the Roots of the old Tree, they (houldhe oftcQ 
watered with water in which Hogs-dnng has been la- 
fafcd, and it will make them bear. 
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Chap. L OfGdrdentHg. 

I Have already given an Account of^ 
the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, 
and fliall next proceed to the Gar- 
w den of Pleafure or Flower Gardeo: 
K without which not only Courts and 
Palaces arc very imperteft, but ef ea 
the more retired Habitations arc ve- 
ry much wanting in one of the moll oiacerial Parts 
oi them. 

How much Gardens have been admired by the An- 
cients i WhJC Expences and Charge* the Romnns and 
others have been at aboot them. What Variety of 
DeliFthtsand pleafanc Profpeds they have been made 
to afford, when laid out fo as to improve all the 
Advantages of Nature and Ait ■, where the Groves, 
Atenoes, and Walks are noble and free, ihe Fruits, 
Flowers, and Herbs ranged in due order, and every 
thing made to confpire together to delight the Senres, 
being what is too numerous to particulaiize, and 
what can be better manifelled by Experience sod Ob- 
ftrvatioo, thaa indicated by an iupetfed Pen-, aitd 
O 3 v'aut.- 
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therefore ! (hall choofc rather to refer the Rcadct 
to his owD Obfervation, with only this Cantion, 
to r»it things CO the Circtimltanccs of the place, the 
charge of making and maiataiQing of itj and theqQ<i 
tity of Land defigned for this parpofe. 

Chap. II. Of the Situation of the Floirer-Garde^ 

OF the Kitchen-Garden and Orchard, I have al- 
ready given you an Account, and bow 'tis to 
be managed and brought into Order-, nhicb betog 
made fit for Trees and Herbs, cannot be improper 
for Flowers or other Rareties j but as your Garden is 
a necefiary concomitant to yotir Habitation, from 
which, if 'tis remote, it can neither be pleafant nor 
fifefnl ^ fo if 'tis upon a barren Soil (which is com- 
monly the wholfomeft for your Houfe) the more 
Charge and Labour m«ft be beftowcd upon it to make 
things thrive, which one would not chufe, except it 
be for the Advantage of forae pleafant Grove, Pro- 
fpefl, or the Enjoyment of a good Air ; and though 
Woods and Water are two of the beft Ornaments 
of an Habitation, and what may be had in moll 
places, together with a good Air, yet you will ftl* 
dom meet with Water and a good Profpcft near each 
oiher. 

But if your Place and Situation is fixed, yoo inuft 
do as you can, and improve the Soil you have to 
the bf ft Advantage, by confidering the Nature, Pro- 
duft, Advantages, and Oifadvantages of it. 

If your Soil be dry and warm, a plain fiat place is 
beft for aGaidcn ; but if it be cold and moift, then 
a declining or ftielving piece of Ground that lies to- 
waids the Sun is beft, bccaufe you can the better 
drain r-fFihe W atcr j and upon fuch Land Trees will 
thiive exceedingly, befides fuch Lands commonly 
afibid good Profpcfts, and no forni for a Garden can 
b£.pleafanter than the having of one Degree of it 
B6o¥e another i but 'tiineccffary in Affairs of tbi$ 

kind 
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ifad to remember to fuic things to the CircnmftaQces 
6itM phce, the charge of making and maintaining 
df them, and the qnantlty of Land defigned for this 
pdrpole. 

Chap. III. Of fevers/ Sorts of Soil for m Garden. 

ADeeQ rich black Mould is the befl: for all Ibrts 
of Garden- ware, if it is warm and eafy to dig, 
and is the mofl: fruitful, eipecially if well dunged and 
Qreocbed in Winter. 

Cbalkey-Land is very fweet, and what it produces 
lias a good Tafte. 'Tis very agreeable Land to nioft 
Plants that are not too tender, it being cold in Win- 
tier, and backward in Summer, but it majf be eaOly 
oorredcd, and made fuicable to all forts of Plants 
and Trees, which commonly bear well upon it, efpe- 
daily when you have a good Depth of Mould before 
yoo come at it. 

Marie is a very good Mixture for Garden Ground, 
beiag much of the Nature of Chalk. 
. Sandy- Land is very warm and forward, and agrees 
very weH with moft forts of Fruity and Flowers 
where the Land is not too Tandy, where 'tis, it will 
reauire a conftant fupply of proper Soils to enrich it, 
and fo will Gravel Soils. 

Chap« IV. Of the Improvement of Garden 

Ground. 

THE black Mould which is the belt for thisUfe 
is commonly found in bottoms, or near Rivers^ 
or great Towns and Villages, where they have a ' 
great deal of Dung, AQies, &c. to be conftantly 
aending of it with, or elfe whdre *tis made Earth ic 
will in time degenerate into a red- brick Earth, as 
qjiay be feen in moft of the Fields about Lmdon. 
' Clay-Lands being cold and ftiflf, are to be mended 
by Labour, and a Mixture v>f a cbnirary Nature, as 

O 4 Ya\ 
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has been (hewed before. If yoa dig them often, the 
San, Rain, and Frods will mellow them, fo as to 
caufethcm to [helder into DuA ^ thefe LandsretaiQ 
Manure the belt of any, but they mult be well drain* 
cd ; and tho' Chalk and Mirle fwecten thctn at firS^ 
yec in (ime they unite with the Clay, and are fooa 
converted into its own Natnie. 

Chalkcy-Undi ufually yield good rich Surface 
where 'tis any thing deep ; but their Surface being 
commonly (hallow, you muft 'take care to plant oa 
them as (hallow as you can, and where you can (ink 
yonr Walks, the Earth that comes out of them wiQ 
help to raife your Borders, and add to the Thick- 
nefs 0^ your Soil, which will be 3 great ImproTcmeat 
of this or any other fort of Land that has but a (hal- 
low Soil ^ and as Chalkey-Landsarecotdand biodtog, 
warm Applications, and fuch things as may loofen 
their binding Qualities, atethebeft Manure for them: 
For Chalk, being of a heavy binding Njtnre, makes 
averyEfeat Improvementof light hot dry Grounds, 
crpectafly having fufTered a Calcination. 

Lands fcatcd on Marie arc commonly very rich, 
altho'cold and heavy ^ and you need not donbt of the 
Depth of the ^i), and the more you turn it op aod 
expofe it to the Air, the better it converts into good 
Earth, and any light, warm Mixtnte is of great Ad- 
vantage to It. 

Sandy-Lands are oFfevcral forts, as I have (hewed 
already; but Land that hath a competent Mixture of 
Sand in it is the warmeft and Ughteft, and according 
to itsfatnefsistbebell to produce Vegetables. San- 
dy and gravelly Grounds need a more conftant fupply 
of Manure than other Lands, as I faid before ; but 
they yield a good increafe in moift Summers, or where 
ihey may be weH manured with Dung: Cow-dnng, 
Sheeps-dung, and Hogs-dongare the belt. 

Where you have any Trees, Plants or Flowers that 
d,eUght in a different Soil, from what your Garden 
\i compofcd pi, youT b(9 way is in fuch places to. 

make 
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naKe a Mixture of fome foch fore of Soil with the 
oatoTal Earth, as your Ptaots delight ia. 
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"21 S to the Form I reckon that the beft, chat niQ - 
x\. allow of the moft Uniformity and Regalarity, 
and bring to view ac once the greatell: Variety the 
place wiUaS^ord, which I think, the Square, or rather 
the long fquare Figure will do the belt f liecaufe in 
chat Form your Walks will be ftraight, and your 
Trees and Plants ftand every way in a dire^l Line. 
Bot where yon are already limited, by reafon of the 
Situation of your Houfe, and other Boundaries, things 
malt be formed and modelled according to fuch Li- 
mitations as are prefcribed to you. 

You (hould alfo obferve to hare one principal 
Walk in the Middle of your Garden, which is to lead 
from one of the Principal or moft frequented Roomi 
of your Houfe, and if pofUble you Ihould caufe it to 
terminate in the beft Profpefi^ your Situation will af- 
ford \ and bccaufe of its affbiding of a Ptofpeift do opt 
make it too narrow, which is thefaultof mod Walln 
that Ihavefcen; for the broader they are the more 
noble [efpcciatly where they have a length that will 
bear it) and to fuch Ptofpefts let not yourlnclofure 
bound your Sight, but rather leave it open with fome 
thin Pallifadoes, or Iron-work. 

If yoar Houfe (land on the fide of a Hill ; if you 
mnft make your Garden either above or below it, 
chufe rather to make it below than above, becaufe the 
Land below will be the richelt, and belt watered \ 
and becaufe you may have a Profpeft of ii from every 
m of your Houfe \ bcfides 'tis much belter to de-^ 
J into a Garden, than Co aicend. . i 
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Chap. VI. Of femes and Jaclofares of Gardens. 

OU R being obliged ia thefe cold Couacries to 
have Walls for to ripen and fhelteroor Fruit, 
is a great prejadice to the Pleafaatnefs of oar Gardem ^ 
for in the hotter Climates where they do not need 
WaDs to ripen their Froit, their Gardens lie all open, 
where Proipefts may be had, and Water-fences can 
be made ; or elfe they bound their Gardens with 
Groves in which are walks, Fountains, ire. which 
are much pleafanter to bound the Eye with, than a 
dead Wall : Bat Walls being necclTary with us for 
Fruit, as well as to fecure our Plantations, Ilhall be- 
gin with Brick-walls, as the warmest and belt for 
Fr»it, of the price of which I have already gireo an 
.Acconnt. Thofe Walls which are boilt Panncl-wife, 
with fquare Pillars at equal dillance, fave a great deal 
of Bricks in being thinner than other Walls, and look 
macb handfomer ^ which Panaets may be only made 
on one fide, or on both, as you think &t. 

Next unto Brick, Stone-walls are preferred, efpe- 
ciaBy the fquarc Hcwen-ftone. The Rough alone is 
«ry dry and warm, but its unevenners is inconve- 
nient to nail Trees to, anlcfs yoa here and there lay 
fome Timber to nail them to. 

All Walls tnuft be well coap:d, efpecially thofe of 
Stone, left the wet get into them, which will quickly 
deftroy them. I ihall not mention any thing of Pales, 
becanfe I hare already given an Account of the 
Charge of cleft Pales ; and as for fawn Pales they arc 
as dear, confidering their lafting, as Brick or Stone; 
eicepi where the one is very dear, and the other very 
cheap \ belides they arc too low for Froit. 

And for Earth-walls I fhail not perfwade any body 
to make them. 1 think Paliifadoes the beft Fefice, 
where any thing of a ProfpeGis to be had, as [ faid 
before, and one of the cheapeft if made the common 
wa/j and molt oraamental, chough yoa may beftow 
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E«3t charge on them, or may make them of Iron, 
which affords the belt Profpcd; or you may have 
woodea Barrs fet in chefame Foro), which are very 
baodfome and lafting. 

Quick Fences are alfo very fine, efpecially if kept 
well clipped j the belt of which fore is the Hoify ; 
concerniog the railing of which 1 have already trea- 
ed. 

For parting of inv7ard Gardens, or Quarters; 
Codlios, Cherries, Plumbs, Qiinces, &c. are verjr 
handfom, kept clipped ^ and To are Hedges of Pira- 
amtfy, &c. 

Walks and Partitions may be tnade alfo of all forts 
of Winter-greens, which may be planted about a 
Yard diftaace one from another ; and you may plane 
one Plant of Laurel, and another of Yew ^ the one 
being light Green and a broad Leaf, and the other a 
dark Green and a narrow Leaf : If thefe are clipped 
fquare till they come to join each other in a Hedge, 
they mill make a line Chequer- work. There are aKo- 
feveral other Winter-greens that may be tbas mixed 
that will make very fine Walks. 

Chap. VII. Of fiveral Sorts eflValkr. ■■- 

TH E Delign of Gardens being for Recreation 
andPleafure, they ought to be accommodated 
for all Weather, and be fnited with fuch Walks and 
Places of Retirement, as may fuit all Seafons, and all 
Occafions ; that fo when our Laffitude, the Rain or 
the fcorching Beams of the San, render the open 
Walks unpleafant, we may have a Retirement till we 
arc willing to repeat our Progrefs. 

The beft Walks in Winter wet Seafons are reck- 
oned thofe paved with broad Stones ^ but Tuch Stones 
being very apt to break and moulder with the Froft, 
I think gravel Walks much better where they are 
made of a good binding Gravel that will not poach ^ 
which if you Sad them to do, mix a good qoaatity. 
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of Sand nith it, and ic will make it folidaadGri^ 
aod fflakeii the more beautiful. The looreft biggcft 
grained Sand yon can get h befb for this purpofc. 
Some grind or beat Sea-(hells, and therewith add a 
thin Coat on the Gravel, which by conftant rolling 
incorporates with the Gravel, and prevents its flick- 
ing to ones Shooes. Others make nfe of refute Bricks, 
which they poWcrize and ftrew on their Walks, 
which gives them a fine Coloar and dries Qp the Moi- 
ftare. Others pulverize Smith's Cinders, which are 
of a very drying Qnalicy : Gravel-wa\ks arealfobeft 
for Frnit-Trees, becaufe the Beams or Rays of thi 
Sun reficft from them againft the Walls. 

The great Inconvenience thofe Walks are fubjeft 
to,are Weeds and Moifture. To prevent the Weeds, 
yon mait when you firft make them, dig the Earth 
away deep where yon defign to lay the Gravel j It 
Vis clay Land, or a Sail apt to produce Weeds, you 
Ibould dig it the deeper, and lay your Gravel the 
thicker. Sook pave their Walks all over with large 
Pibbles or Flint- ftones, and lay their Grave) on the 
Top of them, the coorfer Gravel underneath, and 
thcfineftontheTop; Von mnftkccpthem well rolled, 
efpecially as foon after Rain as the Top will be dry e- 
noogh not to flick to the Roller, which will make them 
bind jandifthey grow MolTy or difcoloured, you may 
ftir them with a Spade as deep as the fincft Gravel lies, 
and the watering of your Walks with the Brine yoot 
Meat is falted with,or which is better, with the Licyior 
the Salters call Bitterne, is very good to kill the 
Wormsand Ants (which arecommonly very pernici- 
ous to Walks) and alfo the Weeds. 

And as for Moifture, erpecially after Frofts, which 
looleningof thcGravel, caureslong foaking Rains to 
make it flick and bang to ones Feet : The bcft cure of 
which, is to lay your Walks very round, and to 
make good Drains where yon find the Water to fettle. 

Walks of Grafs are much to be preferred in Sdih- 
mer, and in dry Weather, which may be made eittwr 
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"f»y laying of them with Tarf, or by raking of them 
fine^ and level, and fowiag of them with Hay-feed, 
and kecpiagof them well rolled, and weeding of them 
of the larger fort of Weeds; the often mowing of 
them will make the Grafs fine, if tbefe Walks prove 
moiftyoumay lay them a little rounding, which will 
make them caft off the Water the better; and alfo af- 
ter they are grazed, cover them with fine Gravel or 
Sand, which will dry op the Moifture on the Top of 
them, and make the Grafs fiaer in a little time, than 
it was before, when once the Stones or Sand is funk 
into the Ground; but till they are, which they will 
befome time a doing, they will be but uneven and 
roughj however, if you lay them on againll Winter 
and roll them often, the Scones will quickly fetile, 
foasyou may be able to mow the Grafs, tho' noifo 
ihortas it ought to be at the firft: A Water- Table 
alTo on each flde of the Walk is very good to drain 
your Walks, and to keep yoai Grafs and Weedi 
from mixing with your Border*, and make your 
Walks the handfomer, and better to the Eye : Thefe 
Water- Tables (houldbenewcut onceor twiceaYear,, 
v«d be cut ftraight by a Line. 
^^Terrafe-walks are very pleafant apd ufeful, and 
Hiuo beneficial for the" Air, efpecially where they raife, 
^^yoQ up to a Profpeft, and where you have a great 
deal of fpare Earth, or Rubbifh, which would elfe 
cbft a great deal to remove to another place, as where 
Water is near, and you make Canals or Ponds, &c. 
On the out lide may be a Wall to fupport it, or on 
both fides, or theinfide to the Garden may be made 
declining, and cloathed with Turf, and may be fee 
With Pallifadoes, or with a dipt Hedge. 

Chap. VIII. 0( Jrhi/rSf Summer- Hou/es, SfC. 

ARbours have been much more in ufe than at 
prefent, becaufe their Seats are apttobcmoift 
aiidwet, and founwholfome tolii onj and therefore 
"Iratbcr prefer cover'd Seats or thady Walks, which 
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«re warm in Winter, as w«U as (hady in Somnier 
The bcft Tree to plant, for Arbonrs, is the Hoi" 
beam, as I have faid before ^ and for covered Se 
they may be placed fo as to face each Coafl, that ft _ 
mayaccordingasihc Windor Sua are, place your iVlf 
fo, as to be defended from them. 

Sommer-Houfes may alfo be erefted at each Cor- 
ner, and made fo as to let ia the Air on all (Ides, or 
toexdnde it, as yon And it refrefhiog, or inconveni- 
ent by having of Windows, or Doors placed accord^ 
' "B'y- J 

Chap. IX. Of Water. ^ 

r A Good Soil may produce all Sorts of Plants pro- 
x\ per for the Garden or Orchard, and they may 
be fo ranged as to make it pleafant and delightfully 
bac a Garden cannot be faid to be compleat nor coii- 
veoient without Water ; not only for the pleaforc 
that Ponds, Rivers,' and Fonntains afford, but alfo 
for the Ncccflity of having of Water at hand on alt 
occafions, cfpecially in dry parching Times; which 
pefe£t where Water is not at baud, may beluppUed 
l^ Springs riling at a Diftance, efpecially where they. 
rife any thing higher than the place yon want to have 
the Water conveighed to, and may be brought in 
Pipes of Elm, which if laid deep are not fo liable to 
break with the Frofis, as Leaden or Eaithen-pipci 
are. " 

Earthen-pipes may do well in fome places: 
are made about three Fooc long, and to lit one 
another ^ the joints of which may be clofed with''? 
Cement of Lime, Lin feed-Oil, and Cotton-wooll ; 
but thefe Pipes arc not to force Water io any height, 
they being apt to break, but to convey Water by a 
Defceut ; they are cheap and lafting. 

Though froall Streams and Springs are ornamen- 
tal, and neceflary for watering your Garden, and fup- 
plying of your Fountains ; yet large Streams, Ponds, 
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Canals, are more noble and plearant, efpccially if 
made of regular Forms, and their Sides ctcd and le- 
vel with Rows of Trees, or Groves on the fide of 
then], or aear tfaem. 

Fonncains arc alfo a great Ornament to Gardens, 
beiog much more elleemed in Italy and f>-m», thaa 
here : There they bellow very great Cofts and 
Charges on them, and make them in very great Va- 
riety of Forms, forac being made round, others fqnarc,' 
and feme oral, and fome are fiat in the bottom, o- 
tbers rounding like a Bafon, Tome being made of 
Brick, others of Stone, or Lead, and adorned with 
Variety of Figures, from which by Pipes they caft 
Water from feveral Parts of them, according to the 
Cooctivance of the Workoaan : From which, waftc 
Pipes muft belaid to carry off t.he wafte Water, and 
ta clear them ; which Water rnnniog into lower 
Parts of the Garden, may be made nfe of for Caf- 
cades, and other Water-works. 

But in dry places where neither Springs nor Ri- 
ven can be obtained, water may be procured for ne- 
ceOary Occafions from the Heavens, by preferving 
the Drips of the Honres, the Water of the decli- 
ning Walks, and the Wqter-Ihoots of other adjacent 
Lands, which may be referved in Cilterns or Ponds 
ipasto be of ufe, and to add to the Oioament of 
tbc Garden. 

- Statues, Obelisks, Dials, and other Ornaments, are 
^f nfe to adorn Gardens with, as they are a lafting 
Ornamenc for all Seafons of the Year, when vegeta- 
ble- Ornameats are out of Seafon, and afford good 
Variety to the Eye, efpecially if placed in Fountains, 
PODdk, or Groves, where they feem more furpriziog 
thaa in open places. 
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BOOK XV. 



Chap. 1. Of Flowtrs* 

[ A V 1 N G giTcn yoQ ah Acconntof tbe 
Site, Form, and other Oroanieots of t 
Garden : I (hall proceed to wbai re> 
. mainsfor the beantifying of ii, which 
is Flowers ; coQcerrling which 1 Ihilt 
obferve the fame Alphabetical Order, 
that I hare already done about Flower Trees, and 
KitcheQrGardea Herbs. 

A. 
African Marygoldf, 
jiffiean Mur^oldt are of three forts, and are ral- 
Ted of Seed (own in Afril^ by Tome, in a hot Bed i 
but ihey will in a feafonable Spring thrive well c* 
nough without. The Seed Ihould be faved of the 
iargcft Flowers, only as they are a Flower that blow* 
late, as in Augu/l and Srptember^ fo the more Care 
mull be taken of them, they being a Plant to be re- 
newed every Year ; they reqoire ranch Son, and a 
light Mould, and when new fown, they fbould be 
watered. 

Amaranth. 

Amaranth Flowers gentle, or Princes Feathers, are 

of great Variety -, buc the principal are, i. The great 

purple Flower with a thick tall Stalk, and many 

Branches, large green Leaves, and long Spikes of 
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MAttd hairy Tnfcs, of a reddilh Purple, containiog 
iMny fmall white Seeds, of which there are many 
ktods. 2. The leflfer purple Flower with the yeU 
low Leaves, a little reddifli, broad at the Stocky 
fiarpi pointed, the Stock branched at Top^ and bear-* 
iog long, foft, and gentle hairy Tufts 6f a. deep 
Ihioing murry Purple. The Seeds are fcnall^ blacki 
and (hining. 3. The Flower of dirers Colours, which 
differ little either in Leaves^ Stalks, or Seed, only 
that the Flowers are deeper or lighter coloured of 
Purple Scarlet, or Gold Colour. The Soil wherein 
they ibould be fowed muft be light and rich ^ t\\i 
Seeds (hould be fown about the middle of March in 
a hoc Bed, and when grown to any Strength^ be re* 
inoTed into another new Bed, and taking of them up 
with Earth about them^ they fet them about the be* 

Stoning of it/iy, where they may bear Flowers^ which 
r this means they will the fooner do^ and alfo ripen 
their Seed the better. The Seed will grow, though 
it be two or three Years old^ which you may fow^ 
except you defire them forward without a hot Bed. ' 

jtnemomes. 
^ jinemonies^ or Wind Flomrs^ are diftinguifhed intd 
thofe with broad and hard Leaves, and thofe wich 
narrow and foft ones ^ of both which forts there are 
great Variety of Colours^ fome being double, and 
others fingle Flowered. 

. They muft be fet in a rich Mould, Wherewith 
NeatS'dung and Lime ihould be mingled, that hasi 
lain together fome time to rot : And the place (hould 
be rather (bady, than have too much of the Sun. 

The broad Leav*d Anemone Roots (hould be planted 
about the end of September^ and the fmall Eminences 
which put forth the Leaves be fet uppermoft. Thofe. 
with fmall Leaves muft be fet after the fame ofanner^ 
bttc not at the fame time ^ for being tender Plants^ 
they muft not be put into the Ground 'till the end 
•f dSiobeIr at fooneft^ for fear they (hould eome up> 
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too early, and the Frolh dedtoy tbem, from whMr 
they {hoald be defeodcd with Matts, Tfles, Peafe- 
ftraw, &c. which once ia two Days at factheft, wiien 
fair Weather will allow of it, muft be taken off for 
ao Hour, or fo. If the Spring prove dry, theywiU 
reqcire often and gentle watertag. They mail not 
be takea op 'till July, it ihcy pcofper well ; but if 
their Leaves are few, Flowers fmall, and Stalks Oiort, 
'tis a Ggn that they like not the Soil : And thctefote 
ID this Cafe they ftioald be taken up as Toon as tbe 
green Leaves turn yellow, before they are quite dry, 
and be put into Sandiafome dry place for a Mootbi 
they being walh'd clcao and laid on a heap to dry, 
and then taken out, and kept in Papers in fomc dry, 
bntcold place, 'till the time of their Planting. 

As to theraifing new Varictic of them, fomcdon- 
We broad Leafed ones bear Seed, as the Orange-tawny, 
which will foon yield Variety. To fow the Seeds, 
take one or more of the bell coloured Flowers, and 
keep them a Year without Planting, and after that, 
plane them again, and when the Seed is ripe or near 
it, cover it with Glafles, or any thing that may pre- 
vent Che Winds blowing of it away when ripe; ga- 
ther it when die Wind is in the South, dry the Seed 
in a Chamber, and by it where it may not Mould, 
fow it in March or later, fteeping of it firft fix Hours 
in fome Wine and Water, which pour off^ and dry 
the Seed, that it may not ftick together ; fow it in 
a Box filled with Horfe-dung and Earth mixed toge. 
thcr, the Seed muft not be fowed above half an Inch 
deep. The Seeds of thefe Flowers are commonly fit 
to gather in Afay, earlier or later as cl»ey Flower, 
which muft be done as foon as ripe and not before, 
which is known by the Seed with its Woollinefs, be- 
ginning a little to rife of it fclf at the Lower-end of 
the Head, at which time it muft b^ gathered and laid 
to dry, a Week or more, and then in a Bafon or 
Earthern Vefiel, rubbed with a little Sand or dry 
Earth gently, to feparaceche Seed irom the Wool or 
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t>6wii tbac incompafTes ic. Wben your Seeds come 
up, take aire to preveoc their being fcorched with 
the Sun, when yon fee the Leaves begin to grow dry. 
Leave them the firit Year in the Box they were fowd 
in, and preferve them from the Frofts, but let them 
have as mnib Air as yon can, efpecially in Spring ^ 
dbd if tbey ftand too dry, water them a little, and 
die fedond Year take them np in a dry Seafon, and 
t!ben lay them id a dry place 'till September^ and the 
if6xt Year, keep them all the Year out of the Ground, 
sind then plant them in good Earth mixed with Horfe- 
dnng that it may be ligi^t, plant them about an Inch 
deep in the Ground, and ftrew over them fome rot« 
itn Horfe-dung about the fame thicknefs. 

jlpples of Love. 
AffUs of Love^ of which there are three forts, the 
fholt common having long trailing Branches with 
rough Leaves and yellow Joints, fucceeded by Ap*' 

gles (as they are called) at the Joints, not ronnd^ ^ 
til bunched, of a pale Orange (hining Pulp, and Seeds 
Within: The Root dies in Winter, the Seeds are 
yearly fown about the beginning of ^pr//, and mult 
be often watered to bring them forward beford 
Winter. 

jiffhodHi. 

JfpMils are of no great beauty, but may be plant- 
ed, and increafed as other bulbous Roots are, fot 
Varieties fake. 

Jurtcula\ 

jlmcUlas^ or Bidrs Ear$^ is a Flower that affords 
a very great Variety of Form as well as of Colour, 
and is not only beautiful to the Eye, but alfo of plea^* 
fant Scent \ the double fort is the moft tare, ard 
Che Windfor Auricula the moft fplendid. They bloW 
in April and May^ and fome of them again about the 
end of Auguft. If you crop off the Buds that offer to 
blow late in Autumn, it will caufe them to yield 
you the fairer Flowers in Spring. They delight in 
i rich Soil| and flsidy, but not under the Drip o^ 
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Trees. They mull be often removed, once in 
Years at Uaft, and the Ground inrichcd, cife they 
will decay. The ftriped and double njuft be remo- 
ved ofiaer, or clfc they wil) degcocrate. If yoo fci 
them in Pots (which is the beft way to prefervc 
them) fill the Pots altnoft half full with fifted Cow- 
dung, and the reft with a good light Mould enriched 
with the fame Dnng. In the Winter, place them ia 
the Sun, hut in Summer in the (hade. Defend them 
in Winter from the wet, but for the Cold yoo need 
not regard them. Yoo may raifc them from the 
Seed by careful gathering of them, and prefervtng 
of ihemintheir Umbels till ahoai Jiu^ufi or Septcm' 
ber^ when you muft fow them in Boxes almoft filled 
with the Mixture yoa made for the Plants, and a- 
bout a Finger thick at the Top with fine fUfccd MeU 
low Earth, or dried Cow-dang beaten fmall, and 
mixed with Earth ; in which fow your Seeds roixl 
with Wood-A(hes : Then cover them with the fame 
Mixture of Earth fifted thereon, and aboot -^prii fol- 
lowing they will come up, and you may plant them 
out where you defign them. It will do well to water 
them once a Week with the fame Water which you 
water Orange Tiees wicb, fome of them will bear 
Flowers in jifrii following. When they have done 
blowing, wait tpr a (hower of Rain, and then take 
up your Plants, cut ofF fome of ihe Roots and re- 
plant them if it doth not Rain, water them very 
well. If the Leaves difcolour, cover them from the 
Son all the heat of the Day. 
B. 
Bacchus bole. 

BacchuS'bohj is a Flower that is not tall, but a ve- 
ry full large hroad-leafed Flower, being of a fad 
light Purple, and a proper white, divided equall' 
having the three utmoft Leaves edged wjth a crimf 
Colour, bluilh Bottom, and dark Purple. 
£atcbelo>s-l/urtons. 

Batcbelors-buttoas are railed or increafcd by Slips. 
J'hey are of three oi* four forts. £earS' 
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Bears- Ears SamcU. 

Sears^Ears Sankle is almoft of the Form of an Auri* 
cuhi 'tisufQally raifed of Seed planted in Pots, and 
preferred as otner tender Plants. 

Bean-trtfoiL ' ' 

Bim-trefoil lb termed from the likeneTs of its 
Leaves to the Herb Trefoil, and its Pods to Beans; 
Ic affords many fine yellovr BloflbmS) add is a f ery 
|Aeafant Flower. It is increafed by Seeds, Cuttings, 
lod Layers ^ it requires fome Artificial Help to fbp^ 
port its weak Branches. There are three kinds of 
IC ; the fmaUeft is caUed Cytifus Secwtdus Clu/H. 

Bee. 

Bee or Gnat-Fhwers are of feveral forts, and are 
trery beautiful, but tender, and therefore are cauti* 
bofly to be removed : They are to be taken up. Earth 
and aD, and you mnft todeavour to plant them in 
fach Ground as you removed them from. 

BeB- Flowers. 

Bet^Ftowers are of feveral forts, and are both dou» 
ble and fingle j they are increafed by parting of the 
Roots, and of Seeds fown in jtpril. 

Bindweed * 

Bindweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmal« 
ler ; the firfl: fort Flowers in September^ and the lad 
in June and July : The Roots die in Winter, and fo 
Chey muft be annually raifed of Seed^ the (irft fort re- 
quires a hot Bed, but the latter will thrive without 
any trouble. 

Bladder -nut. 

Bladder^nut grows low, if ncglcfted to be pruned 
up, and kept from Suckers ; the Bark is whicifh, and 
the Leaf like Elder-leaves, white and fweet, hanging 
nany on a Stalk, after which come greenifh Bladders 
with a Nut in them ^ 'tis increafed of Suckers. 

Blue- borage. 

Blue borage leaved, jiuricula is leaved like Borage, 
fields fine blue Flowers. It is a tender Plant, and 
^ . P 3 fet 
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fel in Pots, and mult be prefcrved in the Conferva- 
tory iromthe Extremity of the Winter. 
Bufiard-btiianjf. 

Baflard-hittMy is o( two forts the whiteand the red, 
which grows about two Foot high bearing a reddlQi 
Flower, having many brown woodiib Stalks, and oa 
the Lower part of them many winged Leaves like 
thofe of the Alb, but larger, longer, and purpled 
about the Edges, being of a fid green Colour. The 
white is hardto be incieafed, andmuftftand iaa rich 
Soil, they are iocreafed by parting of the Root, 
which msy be done every year to the red j but to 
white not above once in two or three years. 
-. . C. 

Camomile. 

Double Camomile is like the common fort, only 
(he Leaves are larger and greener, and the Flowers 
bigger and brighter. 'Tis more tender than the com- 
mon fore, and muft yearly be renewed by fetting of 
young Slips thereof in Spring. 

Candji Tufts. 

Candy Tufts mufl yearly be iocreafed by Seed, tlie 
Roots perifhing in Winter, 

Cardmal-fla^ers. 

Cardinal-fiovers have large Leaves, from whence 
srife tall hollow Scallcs fet with Leaves, which are 
fmaller by degrees as they come nearer to the Top, 
from which come forth three Flowers confifting 01 
five Leaves, three Handing clofe together hanging 
down-right, and two turned up. The reft which is 
corapofed of many white firings iafts many Years : 
They muft be planted in a Pot in good rich lighr Earth, 
and the fame in Winceri fel in the Ground under a 
South-wall three Iqches deeper than the Top, and 
cloaChed about on the Top with dry Mofs, and co- 
Teredwltha Glafs, which may he taken off in warm 
Days, and gentle Showers, to refrcfh it, which rauft 
t>eobfervedefpecial]y at the firft fettittg of it QOtin 
l^ril. They may be iocreafed by parting of the 
- * ■ ^oots 
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Roots ia Auguft^ in rainy weather, or by planting of 
the Stalks that have flowered, which mnft be cot off" 
from the {dant the length of three joints, including the 
button yon put into the Ground. 

Ciftus. 
Ciftus is of two forts, the fmall fort, and the Gum* 
Ci/hs^ which is bedewed all orer with a clammy fweet 
Moifture, which artificially taken oflF is the black 
Gum called Laudanum. They are Plants which flower 
from Majf to September^ and are raifed of Seeds ; but 
they being tender rouft be houfed in the Winter. 

ColambhtiS. 

Columbines are of federal forts and colours. They 
flower in the End of May^ when few other Flowers 
fliew themfelves: They all bear Seeds, but tboft 
that come of a fingle Colour (hould be nipped ofi; and 
only the Tariegatcd ones left for Seed, or thole which 
come of the beft donble Flowers ; which being fown 
in j^frilf will bear the fecond Year. The Roots will 
continue three or four Years; but they are apt to de» 
generate, unlefs the Seed be changed. 

Comfiag. 

Carnfiag is a Plant fit for our Borders, becaufe of 
its rambling broad long ftifFLeayes, the Stalk rifing 
from among them bears many Flowers, one above 
another. They are of fe?eral forts, of which the 
mofl: remarkable are fir(^ that of CanftantmopU^ bar* 
ing deep red Flowers, with two white Spots in the 
Mouth of each Flower *, rheir Roots afford many Off* 
(ets if they grow long unremoved. Secondly, The 
Carnfiag with abrigbtred Flower ^ and Thirdly, The 
AOi-colour*d ones. ^ ^ 

They flower in JufU and the beginning of Juty^ 
the Jfyzjmtim being thelacefl:: Some ofthtfm have 
there (Colours intermixed, they all of them lofe (heir 
Fibres as (bon as the Stalks are dry, and may then be 
taken up and kept out of the Ground free from their 
iwny Qff^fets, and fet again mSiftmbar, 
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Ccrn ftovert. 
Com-flowtrt OT Blue-botttcs, whereof thereare many 
Sons, being taifcd from Seeds differing inColonrs^ 
the Seeds (hould be faved in Spring, becaofe the Room 
perifh every Winter ; fome of them flower ia^wHe 
and July^ and others in yiugu^^ the feeds (hould be 
{ovin'm Match \, they require a good Soil, oceIfeth«f: < 
will not come up. Hri 

Coajlips. mM 

Cowfiips are of various kinds, as thofe that bart 
Hofe within a Hofe, as the double Gowflip : The 
double green ones, the fingle green, the tufted, tbc 
red, the orange, &c. and fome o( a fine fcatlet and 
very double; whofe Flowers mult often change their 
Earth, or chey will degenerate and become (ingle, 
TheSeedsare to befown in a Bed of good Earthin 
Stptembtr.^ and they willcomenp in the Springs tbey 
may likewife be increared by parting of the Roots. 

Crai»s-bm. 
. Craim-hiU is of feveral forts, bat the fort mod ufed 
in Gardens is the muskcd Kind,; 'tis raifed by Seeds 
or by parting of the Roots. 

Crocut. 
CrocEM are of divers forts, whereof fome Bower in 
fxhruaryzoA March, and others in September and Od»- 
ber; Theyarealfoofgreac Variety of Colours; when 
they loofe their Leaves they may be taken up and 
kept dry: Thofe of Autocnn till ^a^w/?, and thofe 
of the Spring tillOffoiei"-, they are hardy and will 
profper any where. But the bed place to plant the 
Spring Crocus\ is dofe to a Wall or Pail, or on the 
Edgeofboarded Borders round the Garden, miogling 
the Colour of thofe of a Seafon together ; as the 
White with the Purple, the Gold with the Royal, 
&c. The Seed mnft be kept in the Husk till fown, 
and a light rich Ground (hould be chofen for them : 
They muft not be placed too thick, they may be in- 
^reafed a.lfo by Off lets. ■ 
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Croven- Imperial, 
Crovn- Imperial hach a great round Root, a long 
Stalk and long green Leaves, with a Tuft of ftnall 
ones on the Top, and under that eighE or ten Flovir- 
ersof an Orange-colour. There are other forts alfo 
as the double, and the yellow ones. They dower la 
March or the beginning of uSpril, being propagated 
by Off-fets that yearly come from the old Roots, 
which may be taken up after the Stalks are dry, which 
will be in June, and kept out of the Ground till jiu- 
gufi. The double Orange-coloured and Yellow fhew 
finely intermixed. The double ones bear Seeds from 
which, and from the Yellow, when attainable, you 
may exped, if fown, fome new Varieties, but from 
(he common ones there is but little hopes, 
D. 
tL Daffodils- Narciffui. 

^tiVajfodils-Narcijfia are of great Variety, of difTe- 
IjrCDt Colours, and fome are iingle, others double v 
and fome bear many Flowers on a Stalk, others but 
one. They flower from the End of^ March to the be- 
ginning of May. They are hardy and will grow raoft 
of them in any iliady place ; moft forts of them fliould 
be taken up in jft*«c, and kept dry till Se^tembcry and 
then fet again. Tomake Varieties of them, theSeeds 
of the belt Iingle ones, for the double bear none, are 
to be fown in September^ in fuch places as they may 
ftand two or three Year before they be remov'd, and 
then taken up in June, and fet prefently again in good 
Ground ; the feeds are ripe when they look black; 
at which time pull them efF, and clearing of them 
from the Husk ; lay them by till jivguji and then fow 
them an Inch deep in the Earth, which fliould not be 
too ftrong nor (lifF; they Ihould befowed when you 
expcft rain, which if you want, lay a Straw mac o- 
ver them, and pour water upon it, which loaking 
through, will moiften the Ground enough i for too 
much moifture is not good; which mat fhould al- 
ways be left OQ them, cxcepx when it rains, or the 
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iDormng dews fall, wfaicb are betcer for feeds than 
watering. When they cooic ap, they moft not be 
mcdled witbthe firlt year, except to clear them of 
weeds ^ aad the grouad. ftaould be cohered with dang 
if thcFroft in Winter be very hard ; you may cover 
them, bat then tliey (houLd not be oacovered again 
till March. The Seedlings (hould be takco up aboni 
the middle of July^ when they are two years old. 
They will be four or five years old before they bear ; 
and the Brlb year of their blooming they bear not ma- 
ny Flowers, bat the next year they come to perf edioa. 
This Plant reqaires a good fat Soil, and to ftaodin 
a warm place, becaufe it flowersearly. 
Dauet, 

Dazjes are of various forts, as the great white, 
the all red, the great red and white Dafie ^ theabor- 
tiYc, naked, green, &-c. They all flower in Jfril, 
and may eaQly be increafed by parting of the Roots 
in Spring, or Autumn; batthey mult be well waiet* 
ed, efpecially if tbey Hand too much in the Sao. 
Diitany, 

D/ftaw^isa hardy Planr, and of feveral forts, which 
Flowers in Jw«eand Jul)', their Seeds being ready to 
gather in jiuguft, which will be alt iolt without care 
taken to prevent it. It endures long without remov- 
ing, and yields many new Roots which Ihould be ta- 
ken from the old the beginning of AYanh-j various 
kinds areraifed of them from their Seeds fown in rich 
Earth, foon as ripe, as the deep red, white. Aft* 
colour, &e. 

D''g-fenntl. 

Ua^-fexMeJ has deep dark green Leaves, and broad 
fpread double white Flowers at the Top of the Bran- 
ches : The Root isonly many fmall llrings, which is 
increafed by parting of it in the End of Aaguj^^ nip- 
ping off the Buds for Flowers as foan as they appear. 
Dogi-Tooth, 

Dogs-Toothy or Dogs* Tool h-violet is a kind of Sa- 
(yrion, grows abont half a Foot high with one Flow- 
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er at the Top. Of wbkh tfacre are tbefe following 
^ortit f. Thpfe y^itb white Flowers, a. with Pnr- 
IN«f 3- vkh R^, 4- withycllo^r ^ all pf chcmFlow* 
tf «i^u|:Che JSnd of M0rcb^ or begimupg of jffrit^ 
They love a go.o4 fjreQi^rcb, but ao^a duoged Soil ; 
They (hould be planted in jii^gufi e^er they pot forth 
tl^m Fibres V for tba* they Ipfe the old, they quickly 
fflcQfAr new one^, wherefore they aouS: oot ijie kept 
WRpftheQronod:; apdwhepT^c, mufl: bf de.fendeit 
fo>Bi Rain for a fortoigbt, for mach Wet ypifl rot 

Dorothea, 
Dorothea is a fine Flower of ji deep brown Pnrpte, 
cnriptfly edged and dapled with red aofl lighter Pur* 
1^0, *itb a white bottom. ; , 

- r . u£fhio^0n st^-jh»pr. , 

: t^t^M Star 'flower i» a befii)tjtfi)l Flower ii) ^t 
/i;/^, l»K it molt iq Winter be ^rn^vM f itHS (Im 
rigprom Golds by fQfPf (helt^r ; «ir tH removu^ 
^fiiAntfii fome {Grard^a-bonfe; ^ 

■ ■ F. . .. ■ • 

' Dquiie Featl^rfevf^ 
Double Fe^th^fjf is like the iingle, ooly the Flpff? 
ers are thick and double, being white and fomewbat 
yellow in the Middle^ It'f ippieafed by flips that run 
to Flowers in ^lyi. 

Flower- de- Luce. ^ 

Flower-Je-Lucey of which tjipre^re two forts; one 

with Bulbons roots^ of wbidi tbftre ace ff veral kinds, 

aad colours, and the Tuberoi)s roo^d one^, ofwhicii 

there areas great .Variety as d |he fprioer- They 

j^ower in Ma^ V^X June. The RwtJlpithQfs frhofe 

Leaves die, (hould be taken up and replanted in Sep' 

Hwber^ which is the beft time to remotretheoi* They 

are increafed by parting of the I^oots: Tbey delight 

Id a good Soil. And fome forts of the Balbous root^ 

being apt to (hoot forth greea Leaves in Winter, 

d^ey (hould be a Uttle defended from the CQld* 

Indtm 
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Indian Fig. 

The Ittditpt Fig is preferved for the Rarety of itj 
there beiog no Plane in Nacure that puts forth lu 
Leaves like it: Ie mull behoufed in Winter, and ' 
ucreafedby taytngdown oftlieLeaves. 
Fox-glovei. 

Fox-gloves are of varioas forts aad colonrsi 
flower in June and July^ and Tome forts of them in 
Augufi. They arc raifed of Seeds which Ihouid be 
fown in jlprit^ in good rich Earth: Tbebeft cinseto 
remove them is in September. They do doc bear Flow- 
ers till the fecond Year. 

FritiUariet. 

Fritiaariei have fmaU ronnd Roots made of two 
pieces, as if joined together, from whence fprings a 
Stalk bearing the Flower. There are great Varieties 
of them of divers Colours, and fome tingle, and o- 
thcr double, of which fome flower in March, fome 
in j^/. May and Augufi. The Roots lofe their Fi- 
bres as fooo as the Stalks are dry ; and may then, or 
at any time, before the Middle of jiugnfi be taken np, 
and kept dry fometime^ chough they fhould not be 
taken up too fooo, nor kept too long out of "" 
Ground, both being apt Co weaken them. 
G. 
CtntianeSa. 

G(«r(««eflii is a low Plant, yielding many blue Fl( 
ersin A^riUTiA. May. 

Glaflenbitry-Thorn. 

Glaflenhury-Tborn which blofibms in December, as o- 
thcr Thorns do in Summer. Itsfirft Original com- 
ing, as they fay, from Glajlenbury Monaftery: 'Tis 
raifed and increafcd as the common Thorn. 
G iliy-fif>wtrt. 

CiBy-flaKert. or rather Jaty Flowers, from the 
Month ihey blow in, are of very great Variety ; but 
they may be reduced to thcfe four forts i Red and 
White, Crimfon and White, Purple and White, 
Scarlet and White, the varioas Kinds of which are 
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ttio many to enumerate, and therefore I (hatl ratber 
proceed to their Propagation and Culture. Thechief 1 

thing to beconlidered to makethem produce fair large i 

Flowers, and oiaay Layers, is the Soil la which yoa 
plant them, which Ihould be neither too ftifFnor o- 
ver light. In order to which provide a quantity of 
good frefli Earth, and mix it with a Third-part of 
Cow-dung, or Sheeps-duog, that hath beea long 
made : To which add a fmall quantity of Lime ; lay 
this mixture on a heap, and malte the Topof it rouud 
that it may not take in wet : Let it lie fo long as to 
ferment well together, turning of it up often that it- ' 
may be mellow before you put it into your Pots, or 
Beds, for planting of your Layers in. Take your 
Layers on ia September ov Marcb^ which Ult is always 
beft, and cut from them all the dead Leaves, and the 
Tops of all that are too long, which take up with as 
much Earth as you can, and fee them in Pots, or ia 
a warm place, where you may cover them in Winter, 
in the afore prepared Earth. They muft be well wa- 
tered in dry Seafons, and not too much expofedto 
the Noon-fun j the Morning-fun being efteemed the 
beft for them. 

Some have ufed another fort of Earth for them, and 
that is the RubbilTiofa Tan-pit, that by long lying 
is turned into Earth. To one Barrow-full of which 
they add four of the Earth of Wood-ftack : But what 
is efteemed the beft, efpecially for Layers, ia the Eartb 
in an old rotten Willow. When the Flowers begia 
tofpindle, atl but oneortwoof ihebiggeft, at each 
Root, (hould be nipped off, leaving them only to bear 
Flowers, and the fame thing muft beobferveJ about 
the Bud, which will make the Flowers the fairer, 
and gain the more Layers, by which the Kinds are 
continued and increafed. The Spindles mull be of- 
ten tyed up, and as they grow in height to fmall 
Rods, fee on purpofe by ihem, left by their bending 
they Ihould break, and their Flowers be loft. 

The 
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The chief Time of laying Gilly-flove ers, is ia '^uly^ 
wheothe Flowers arc gone which mnft be done thus: 
Th« ftrongelt Side-(hnots ha»ing Joiots fiifficicnt for 
laying, are to be chofen, whofe fides and end of the 
Top-leaves are to be cut off; theundermoft part of 
the middlctnolt Joints are to be cut off hdlf through, 
and the Stalk from thence flk through the Middle up- 
wards to the next Joioc; the Earth is to be opened 
Dndcrneath to receive it, and the Layer to be gently 
bent down into it, with a fmall Hoop-ftick to keep 
it down, the End of the Layer being bent upwards, 
that fo the flit may be kept open when covered with 
Earth, which muft be kept well watered, efpecially 
if the Scafonbe dry. It will make them root the foon- 
er, fo as that you may remove them with the E^ih, 
about the beginning of September following into Pots 
or Beds of the aforefaid Earth, which mud be (haded 
and gently watered ^ but too much Water may be 
apt to rot them, wherefore they aretobelhekered 
from Rain with Boards, fuppotted with Forks and 
Sticks laid oc them, but not too near left they flioald 
perifti for want of Air. Care alfo is to be had in 
tranfplanting of them, that the Layers are not fet 
too deep, which is what hath occafioned the lofs of 
many. And if any (hould not have taken root, you 
may lay them a new, and make the Cut a little deeper, 
and fo let them remain till Spring, and you may then 
plant them one as yon fee fit. 

Some of thefe Flowers, in Summer, Ihoot apbut 
with one Stem or Stalk, without any Layers; which 
if fufFcred to blow, the Root dies: Wherefore the 
Spindle muft be cut off in time, that it may fprout 
anew, which will preferve the Root ^ but when any 
of thera die in Pots, they are to be emptied of the 
old Earth, and new put in before another Flower is 
planted therein If R.oots produce too many Layers, 
in good Flowers, three or four are enough to be laid. 
When yotir GiUifloweis blow, if they break the Pod, 
open it with a Peakaife or Lancet at each Dlvifioo, 
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IS ItMf »ihtf\omtT has bur ft it, and bind it about with 
•nnrow flip of Goldbeaters's Skin, which moiftea 
witb yont Tongue -and it will (tick together. The 
firft Flowers are to be kept for Seeds, and their Pods 
kft to ftand as long as may be for danger of Froft, 
and kept as mnch as poflible from Wet : The Stems, 
with the Pods, mnfl: be cut oflF and dried fo as not to 
klfe cbc Seed,which is ripe when black and the Cod dry. 
The beft time to fow the Seed is the beginning of 
Jfritj if the Frofts are over, od indifferent good 
Ground mix'd with Alhes in a place which has only 
the Morning Son ; the Seeds mnft be taken from the 
bcft donble Flowers^ and be daily watered tiQ they 
comenp fometimes ; they mnft not be fown too thick^ 
and the i^me Earth fbould be lifted over them a qnar* 
tor cf an Inch thick that yon prepared for the planting 
•f them in ; the Seedlii^s, when grown to a confi- 
imMt heightb, may i» Juguft or Seftember follow- 
ing be removed into Beds, where they moft ftand tifl 
they flower. If yon have any Gilliflowers that are 
iMToken, fmaH, or lingle, yon may graft other Gilli- 
flowers on them that are more choice, but graft them 
oa the moft woody part of the Stalk:^ the beft way is 
Whip-grafting. The Earth about your Gilliflowers 
oni^ to be renewed once in two Years at leaft^ for 
by that time they will have exhanfted the better and 
more appropriated part of the Earth and Soil. They 
caonot be kept too dry in Winter, except yon find 
them begin to wither, then yon may water them 

fpariDgly. 

H. 

Hearts-eafe is a. fort of Violet that blows all Sum- 
mer, and often in Winter ^ it fows it felf, and may 
alfo be increafed by parting of the Roots j it requires 

a good Soil. 

fJeUebore. 

Hittebi^e is of feveral forts ; as the Black, which 
flowers at Ciki^/wi, and the Wbite^and Red, which 

flowers 
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Bowers in Junt : Their Roots are compofed of dirtM 
long brown Strings raoning deep in the Ground, from 
whofe big End the Leaves and Flowers arife. They 
may be iocreafed by parting the Roots in Spring- 
and as they are hardy and abide iong without remov* 
ing, they Ihonld ai &r(l be planted in good Ground. 
He^atica or Uveratort. 

Hepatica or Liverwort^ is a very line Flower, 
'tis of two forts, the Cngle and the double ; ic 
never rifeth high, yet yields variety of Bloflbmi 
uiMtrch^ of which the White is moft valued; they 
are raifed of the Seed of thefingle ones, which muft 
be very ripe before you gather it. Keep the Ground 
moift till they come up, and then houfe cbem, for 
they are very tender when young j and when they 
arehoufed, they mufl be watered once in five or fix 
days, and that not too much. You may tranfpUni 
them when they area yearoldintoafandy foil, alit- 
tle dunged ; they may alfo be increafed by parting 
of the Roots i they defervc your Labour and Care, 
which is not much to plant and propagate. 
Honey-Suckle. 

HoKty-Swkle : Of this Plant there are three forts ) 
firfi^ the Common One, idly, that called the Double 
One, producing a multitude of fweec Flowers grow- 
ing ftveral Stories one above another. 3. The Red 
Jtalian Honey-Suckle, which grows fomewhat like [he 
Wild or Common One, but has redder Branches, the 
Flower longer and better formed than thofe of the 
former, being of a fine red colour before they are 
fully grown, but afterwards more yellow about the 
Edges. They flower in May and Jutu^ and are 
fily increafed of Layers or Cuttings. 
Hoaihocks. 

HoUihochi far exceed Che Poppies for their Dural 
ncfs, and are veiy ornamental, efpecially the Dou- 
ble, whereof there are varioui Colours, they Ihould 
be fown in good Earth an Inch deep, and kept moift 
till they are fonic heightb y They ate fowo one Yeat 
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md' flower the next ; they may be removed in Jtu-^ 
fMft or September from yoor Seminary^ they being 
^iied of Seeds, into their proper places of growth^ 
whicb Ihoold be near fome Shelter from the Wind 
becaufe of their Height ; they may alfo bt Increafed 
by Shoots cut off of the Stem. 

Hollow Roots. 
, HoUow Roots are of fe veral fortSy they dome up id 
ftarcb^ and flower in April^ and fade away again ia 
Afigr } they may be kept oot of the Ground two or 
three Months \ they increafe very much in any Soil^' 
but they like the Tandy belt, if not too much expo-^ 
(ed to the Sun. 

Humble flam. 

The Humble Plant^ fo called, becaufe fo Ibon as 
yon touch it, it proftrates it felf on the Ground, 
ind in (hort time elevates it felf again } 'tis raifed in 
I hot Bed, being preferved with great Care, it bewg 
MC of the molt tender ExotickSt we have. 

Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths^ or Jacinths^ are all bulbous Rooted, ez- 
:epc the tuberous Rooted Indian Hyacinth^ which we 
ccferve for the Confervatory. The forts of then! 
Brhich are Mufcaries or Grape-flowers, whereof there 
ire great Diverfities, as Yellow, A(h-coloured, Red^ 
White, Blue, and Sky-coloured, (f^c. and alfo the 
Eur haired branched Jacinth^ the fair curled haired 
Jacinth^ the Blue, White, and Bluifh, ftarry Hyacinth 
df Peru^ and the blue filly leaved ftarry Hyacinth^ 
that yields fair Flowers on large Stalks. Thefe fiow-^ 
:r in May^ and may be removed in Aagufi \ the^f 
lofe not their Fibres, and (o are not to be kept long 
out of the Ground. 

But there are feveral forts of them that lofe their 
Fibres, and may be kept longer out of the Ground, 
and are to be preferred to the other, for that they 
come early in the Year, as from Pebruaxy to J^ril^ be- 
ing very fweet and well colonred. 

VOL. It. a Sami 
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Some are more double, as well White as Blnci 
and therefore are td be efteemed becaafe of cbeir 
Party-flowering. They may be raifed of Seed, which 
moft be fown in j^ffgujt in very rich Gronnd : They 
' come up in Spring, and fomecimes in Winter j they 
(hoold be covered with Straw to preferve them from 
the Froft -, they are alfo increafed by flitting the 
Bulb with a Penknife on four Sides, but not fo deep 
as the Heart* The Seedlings fbould be taken op a- 
bput Midfummcr when the Seed is black» and layed 
in a dry place -, and as foon as they are quite dry 
f hey fhonld be replanted. They begin to blow the 
fourih Year -, they (hould be planted in a lean Soil| 
without any Dung. 

I. 
Indian. 

Indian or Garden-Creffes^ may be raifed of Seed fai 
foot Beds, if you defire them forward j elfe if yon 
fow them in j^pril in good Garden Ground, they wiff 
tiirive very well j they are froni a Flower become a 
good Sallad. 

Indian 'Reed. 

Indian Reed has fair large green Leaves coming 
from the Joints of the Stalks, which bear divers 
Flowers on the Top, like the Corn-Flag, of a bright 
Crimfon Colour, being facceeded by three fquare 
Heads, containing Seeds. It hath a white tuberous 
Root, by parting of which 'tis increafed. There is 
alfo a fort with yellow Flowers, they mull be fct ift 
Boxes of good Earth, often watered, and hoofed ia 
Winter, for one Night's Froft deftroys them. ^ 

Irifes. 
, Irifes are both bulbous and tuberous Rooted : The 
Bulbous afford very great Variety^ fome of them (at 
the Perfian) flowering in February or March^ othen 
in ^pr/7, Maj^ June^ and Jufy, There are (bme of 
them very fair and beautiful, their Colours are ei* 
rher Blue, Purple, Afh-colooied, Peach-coloured^' 
Yellow^ White, or Variegaicd. Their Roots may 

be 
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taken ap as fooa as the Leaves begin to wichcr ' 
for foon after they are quite withered, the BolbtH 
win ilTue oot mare FibreSj and then it will be tool 
late to remove theni, oihciwife you may keep them ] 
dry 'till Jugufi or Sfpnmkr. They delight in gooa,"J 
Ground, but not too rich, on a fanny Bank, bat nolfl 
too hot : The Eaftern Afpeft is the beft, Jj 

Thofe with tuberous Roots are not altogether fir 
Tarious as the Bulbous, yet they alFord many curiJ 1 
ous Flowers, the beft whereof is the Cbaktdowan U i 
ris^ vulgarly called The Toad Fhg from its dark mar^ 1 
bled Flower. This Species of them ought to be carc^.J 
fully ordered, elfe it will not thrive well ; ic requireu 
warm and rich sioil to be planted in, and becaufe 'tisT J 
apt to Ihoot forth green Leaves before Winter, ic 1 
cxpcfts to be a little (heltered from the Cold. The(e.J 
may be taken up when the Leaves begin to dry, and 
kept fome time in the Houfe, and then replanted id 
September or Oihbcr, which will make them thrive thfl< 
better. The other forts of Tuberofe Rooted one^ 
are much more hardy, and increafe exceedingly iifg 
good Ground. 

Jucca-lnd'tM. 

Juccit-Iiidia hath a Urge TuberoDs Root and FlJ: j 
bres, whence fprings a great round Tuft of hardi J 
long, hollow, green Leaves, with Points as rtiarp a*l 
Thorns. Its Flowers confift of fix Leaves, being of j 
a reddilh blulh Colour. It muftbe fet in Boxes that] 
are large and deep, and hoofed in Winter, thougU 
fome fay it will endure our Climate. 
Junquih. 

Jumiuilt are a kind of Daffodils, and are of feve-' I 
ral forts, as the fingle and the double, and tbofe tbaC, I 
have many Flowers on a Stalk, and niuft tt: ordered r 
like them ; they Flower about ^prit and Afay, ancr J 
are increafed by parting the Roots. They fliojld be j 
taken up about Alidfitmmcr once in two or three ] 
"" fr* whetbef ihey be green or not, yon mult lay 
Q. X theiff 
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them in a dry place witboot cutting oflf the Leaves^ 
and plant them again in Au^ujt. 

L. 
Ladies Slipper. 

Ladies Slipper is a Flower valued by moft Florifts^ 
although wild in many Places of the North of Eng- 
land : It yieldeth its Flowers early in Summer, is a 
hardy Plant in refpeft of cold, but not very apt to 
be increafed. 

Ladies Smock^ 

Ladies Smocks has fmall ftringy Roots that run in 
the Ground, and comes up in divers places^ by part- 
yig of which it may be increafed. 

Larks Heels. 

Larh Heels are of feveral forts, as well double a 
linglc, though but one kind is worth prefervin^ and 
that is the double upright Larks Heel with pgg^ 
Leaves, tall upright (talked, branched at top, and 
bearing many double Flowers^ fome Purple, andfome 
Blue, &c. and fome Roots now and then produce 
firiped and variegated Flowers with Blue, Whiter 
&c. The Seeds fucceed the Flowers in fmall hard Pods 
that are black and round, which being fowed, wiB 
produce fome (ingle, but moftly double Flowers: 
The Roots in Winter pcrilh, they flower fooner or 
later, according as they are fown. The ofnal time 
of fowing them is the beginning of Jpril • but to get 
good Seed fome may be fown as loon as ripe, in 
places defended from long Frofts, and one of thefe 
Winter Plants is .worth ten of tbofe planted in the 
Spring. 

Lentife. 

Lentife is a beautiful Ever-green, that thrives a« 
broad with us with a little Care and Shelter j it may 
be propagated by Suckers and Layers. 

Lily. 

Lily Of this Plant there are divers kinds, as, l: 
The Fiery Red Lily^ that bears many fair Flowers onaa 
high Stalk, of a fiery Red at the top, but at the bot- 
tom 
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torn declining to an Orange- colour^ With ftnall Uack 
Specks. 2. T\iz DoiAU Red Uly^ having Orange po<-' 
loured fingle Flowers, with little brown Specks on 
the (ides, and fometimes but one fair double Flower. 
3. The TtUow Uly^ which is the moft efteemed of 
any, being a fine Gold-colour, 4. The commoa 
White one, which Is like the Red. 5. The Whitd 
Ifily of Confiantinople^ fmafler every way than the 
Ijift, but bears a great many more Flowers. 5. The 
Double White Lily^ which is like the conamon fort ex* 
cept in Flowers, which are conftantly Double^ and 
feldom open bat in fair Weather, 'j. The Ptrfian 
Lity^ rooted like th; Crown Imperial, befet with 
Leaves to the middle of the Stalk, and from thence 
to the top with many (mall Flowers hanging their 
Heads ] Thefe (except the laff, which Flower ia 
4^) put forth their Flowers in June :> They tire 
iocreafed by parting of the Roots, which hold their 
Fibres, and therefore (hould not be often removed, 
bot when there is occafion ^ the befl: time is when the 
Sulks are quite dried down, for then the Roots have 
fSeweft Fibres. They may be raifed of Seed, bat then . 
they are long before they blow. They ought to be 
fefc five Inches deep, and their Roots Uncovered eve- 
f y Year without ftirring the Fibres of the old Roots * 
^e young ones may be parted from them, with on- 
ly aa addition of new rich Earth put to them, which 
wiD much advance the fairaefs of their Flowers^ 
They (hould be taken up once in four or five Years. 

Lilies of the f^aOey. 

Lilies of the VaUey^ though wild in fome places are 
very much valued for their rich Scent and Ufefulnefsi 
in Phyfick : They are iacreafed by parting of their 
Roots, and delight in a moid: rich Soil, and to grovy^ 
in the Shade. They Flower in May. 

Lupnes. 

Lupines are here anquaUy Town in Gardens for the 
lake of their Flowers, but in It/dy 'tis an ordinarjt 
^u\fe (ovfn w the Field for their Qaxt\^ They ar^ 
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of two rort\ the greater aod the Icfler, Tome of 
which are Bloc, White, and Yellow, which hft is 
moft valued for its Sweetncfs. They arc annoally w 
be fown in ^fril. 

LychnU. 

Lyc-mit or CWcedonare finglc and dooble, the fin- 
gk only bear Seed, but the double may be incrcafed 
by dividing of the Root in A^guft^ or by fctring of 
the Stalk, as is faid of the Cardinal Flower. They 
delight in a good Soil. 

M. 
MmUowi of tht Garden. 

MS^vs of tht Carden, is a fair large Flower, OUldl 
diverfify'd in their Form and Colonr ; the time of 
its Flowetiag is in Augufi and Septtmber, when the 
Flowers are, pafl ■, the Seeds are coocaincd in round 
flat Heads, and as they Flower late, the firft Flowers 
muft be prefervcd for Seed ; for ltioi)|h the Plant it 
of fome continuance, it is chiefly railed from Seed 
Town the beginning o( Jpril^ which will bear FloW' 
ers the fecond Year. 

Martagon : See Lilks. 

Marvel of Peru. 

M*rvel of Ptru, fo termed from its wonderfol Va- 
riety of Flowers on the fame Root : They Flower 
f om the beginning of ^U£ufl 'till Winter, being dc- 
Itroyed by the Fiofls : 1 he Seeds fliould be fet the 
beginning of j^pril, and from their hot Beds remo- 
ved into rich Earth, where they may have the bene- 
fit of theSnn : Upon their failure to Flower thefirll 
Year, Horfe-dung and Litter muft be laid on them 
before the Frofts, and fo be covered all Winter, and 
they will Flower the fooner the fuaecding Year, 
and the Roots of the belt kind, when they have done 
Flowering, may betaken up and dried, and wrapped 
op in Woollen Rags, and fo kept from Moifture all 
Winter, and being fet the begioning of March will 
profpcr and bear. 
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Maracoc. 

Maracoc^ ufually termed the P ajfion^F lower : This 
Plane is encreafed by Sockers natural! y^ coming from 
it, and if the Root be preferved from the Extremi- 
ty of Froftf, it will Flower the better, it (bould elfe 
be planted againfl: a South Wall. They Flower in 
Augufi. SnaiU as naturally affed this Plant as they 
do the Fruit of the NeSarine Tr^e, and as Cats do 
Marum SyriacuMj and therefore care muft be taken 
to defend them. 

Meadow Saffron. 

Meadow Saffron is of fcveral Sorts and Colours, 
and is both double and fingle. Their Roots fliould 
be taken up about the middle oi Jufy^ and fet about 
the tndof j4uguftov beginning of September^ will fud- 
deoly put forth Fibres, and (bon after Flowers, be- 
ing nrft blown from the time of the fetting of the 
drjMloots of all others ; they are eafily planted, the 
Roots lofing their Fibres, which may be taken up as 
iooa as the green Leaves are dried down, and kept 
out of Ground, 'till the time of planting : They wiU 
thrive almoft in any Soil, tho* they afiedt moifi: belt. 

Mezjtreofi. 

Mexxfeon grows at>out three or four Foot high, 
tbe Leaves or which appear not 'till the Flowersare 

Eift, which are of a pale Peach Colour, fome near 
cd, and others quite White. They are fucceeded 
by imall Berries that are of. a fine Red when ripe. 
The Berries a^nd Seeds are to be fown in good light 
Earth in Boxes as foon as ripe, or elfe {ach Earth 
laid under the Shrubs for tbe Seeds, as they ripen 
to fall into \ and afterwards to be covered with the * 
fame Mould, but not too thick. 

Moly. 
Moly^ or IVild Garlicky is of feveral Sbrts or Kinds, 
as the Great Moly of Horner^ the Indian Moly^ the 
Moly of Hunga^yy Serpents Moly^ the TtU'^w Moly^ Span 
mfh Purple Moly^ Spani/h Silver^capped Moly^ Diofoh 
%ides\ Moly^ the S^wee^^ Moly of Montpelkr^ &c. The 
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Roots are tender, and mu(t be carefully ^defended 
from Frolts. 

As for the time of their flowering, the Moly of 
Homer flowtrs in May, and continues 'til! yw/y, and 
fo do all the reft except the laft, which is late ia 
September. They lofe their Fibres, and may betaken 
up when the Stalks are dry, and the biggeft Roots 
prefervcd to fet again, caftiog away all the fmaB 
GiFfeis, wherewith many of them are apt to be 
peftered, efpecially if they ftand long unremovcd; 
They are hardy, and will thrive in any Soil. 
N. 
Shrub Ni^bt/hade. 

Shrub Nighr/hade ha% a woody Stock and Branches, 
dark fad green Leaves, and flowers like that of the 
common Nightjhade ; it is incteifcd by Layers, aiw" 
flowers the end of May. 

Nonfuih. 

Nonftuh is diflinguiflied into two forts, the ta\_ 
Noh/hcIi Flower of Cofiflantinople, or Flower of Brijlot^ 
w bit h bears a great Head of many Scarlet Flowers, 
whereof there is another, which only differs in the 
Colour of the Flowers, that at firfl: are of a Bloftl 
Colour, but grow paler, and a third with white 
Flowers, And the double rich Scarlet 7^o«/wcfc, which 
is a large double- headed Flower of the richeft Scarlet 
Colour : They flower the latter end of June ; they 
are a hardy Plant, bnt "ptofper the worft in hot or 
too rank Grocnd. They continue long, and are in- 
Creafed by taking young Roots from the old at the 
end of March, when they come up with many Heads; 
each of which divided with fome (liare of Roots will 
grow, and foon come to bear Flowers. 
Nolimetangere. 

Noli me tangerc may be planted among yoor Flow- 
ers, for the Rarity of it ; becaufe its Pods, though 
not fully ripe, if you offer to take them between 
yam Fingers, will fly to pieces, and caufe the oi 
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Wary to ftart le at the Snap. Thii Plaat is annaally 
raifed of Seeds, and only propagated for Fanqf fake, 

P. 
Teafs. 
Evertafting Teafe is fo called ^ becauft, altbocgh 
h be firfl: raifed of Seed, yet it annually produces 
aevr Branches, which furnilhes yon with many Blof- 
fbiM. 'Tis eafily propagated by the Seed which ^ 
teDft be fown early in the Spring : For the Seed is 
long in coming up, and moft be kept well weeded. 
Some think it would be a great Improvement to fow 
Land with it, becaufe of the great Bulk one Seed pro« 
duces. 

< tmiy is a Plant of feveral forts, as the fingle and 
the double. The firft is very ufeful in Phyfick, and ' 
bears a Flower of a purple red Colour. The fecond 
are of feveral forts \ as, fif^^ The donble purple 
^ftony^ which is fomething fmaller than the common 
red one, and the Leaves of a whiter green. Secondly^ . 
The double Carnation Pemy of a bright Ifaining Car- 
nation Colour, at the firfl: opening, but daily wax** 
Log paler, 'till almofl: white, but never drops the 
Leaves, which wither on the Stalk. Thirdly^ The 
donble blulh or white Peonjf large flowered, and ae 
firft opening, tinctured with a light blu(b, but in a 
few Days turns perfeAly white, and continues fo, 
long before it decays, and then withers on the Stalk : 
'Tis the beft fort yet come to our Knowledge. Fourth* 
fy^ The double fl:riped Pemy^ that is fmaller than 
the lall:^ and the Flowers of a fine red, ftriped with 
white, lafts long, and drops no Leaf. 

All the feveral forts of them flower in May^ are 
hardy Plants, and endure long in the Ground with** 
out ftirring. The only time to remove them is OSfo^ 
her ^ none of thefe Roots will grow but fuch as have 
Sprouts or Buds to them, which yoa may part from 
the main Root, which fpreads in the Ground. The 
double ones fome Years bring Seeds to Eerfedtion; 
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H wbich being Town very thin in Septtmber^ and U^ 

B ftaod two Years where fowa, will produce cbein, 

H and fooietimes Varieties. 

H Perriwincle. 

H Ttrriwincie is a low creeping Plant, rome bearing 

H vhitCi fome blue Flowers ; it wi\1 grow in any Iba- 

■ dy place, or under the dropping of Trees, and ics 

Leaves are always green. There is alfo a fort erf it, 
whofe Leaves are very finely gilded, which will make 

I a Gae Ihow under gilded Trees. 

rinks. 
Fini^s, though a mean Flower, yet the common 
red fort, or the double ones planted on the Edges of 
yonr Walks, againfl: the fides of yonr Banks ■, will 
not only preferveyour Banks from mouIdringdowD, 
'but when in BloiTom are a great Ornament, and an 
excellent Perfume; and when oat of Blonbm tbey 
may be clipped by a Line, which will keep yoar 
Borders even and ftraight. They flower in Juie^ 
and are commonly raifed of Seed, fowed in March, 
or planted out by parting of the Roots which arc apt 
to fpread. 
Poppiei. 
Popples are a fine Flower for Colour, only of an ill 
Scent, and not lafting : They are of divers Colours, 
and very double, as Red, Purple, White, and fome 
Striped ; but the mofb efteemed is the fine Golden 
coloured one, which flowers in A/y. They yield 
much Seed, by which you may increafe them, which 
fiiovild be fivcd in Mizrch, or they wiU encreafe them- 
fclves by the falling of the Seed. 
LandM Pride. 
London Pfide is a pretty fancy, and does well for 
Borders ; 'tis increafed by parting of the Roots. 
Primrofe. 
Primrofe is an early fpriaging Flower, of which 
there are great Varieties ; as the dbnble Pale, Yel- 
low, fiogle Green, finale Yellow, the Red, thf^Scar- 
let,the red Hofe inHofe, the double R,cd,^c. Their 

£iee.4 
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Seed (own in September^ or in a Bed of good Earthy 
will come Dp at Spring ; or yoo may incrcafe tbem by 
parting of the Roots. 



Qtiten%GSlifiower. 

Queen^s CiOffiow€r^ or Datneh f^toUUy are of fcvcral 
ibrts ; as the fin^e with a pale BloQi, the fingle 
White, the double White. Like the fingle, only there 
are many Flowers^ on a Branch, ftanding thick on a 
long Stalk, of a pnre white and fwect Scent. The 
Porplilb differing only in the Colour of the Flow« 
ers, that are of a fine pleafant, light, reddiib Purple^ 
and the double Itriped, which is moil cfteemed. 
. Thefe Plants flower the beginning oijmie^ and 
Uaw* 'till the end of 7vly\ bdog eafily raifed from 
«D^ Slip or Branch, which fct in the Ground at Spring, 
end (haded, and watered, wiO grow : But the Buds 
of it mult be nipped off as foon as they appear, for 
Flowers J other wife they will blow and kiU the Root*. 

R. 
Xamnculus. 

Rmmcului^ are to be ordered like Jinemmis. They 
excel all Flowers in the Richnefs of their Colours ^ 
nor is there any Flowers fo fine and fair, as the lar- 
ger forts of thcn^, of which there are great Variety 5 
as the double White, Crow- foot olPandia^ the Cloth 
of Silver Crow-foot, the double yellow Crow-foot 
or ulfian Ranunculus^ the double Red one of j4fia^ the 
ftriped ones, the Monftcr of Rome very rich and dou.- 
ble, the Monfter ftriped, the Puroin of Rom^ the 
Marvila^ the Ferius^ the Ferius Trache^ the Ranmculm 
of JUpfo. The beft of the fingle ones are the Gol- 
den Ranunculus ftriped with Scarlet. The^o/i Frizje^ 
the Roman^ the Jfrican^ the Befanon^ the Mehdore^ the 
Fannifan^ the Didonian^ &c. 

They muft be planted in a very lich dry Earth, 
well dunged, and about Midfummer taken up and 
kept dry in Papers or Boxes 'till they are fet again, 
which Ihould be done in Dpcember, for they come up 
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toofoonif fet earlier, and arcdcftroycd by ihcF 
onlefs they be daily covered and carefully aired j 
and then in fuch cafe you may plant them in Oiieber. 
They fhould be planted about two Inches deep. Some 
commend the mixing of Human dung with the Soil 
you fet them in. When they come up in March or 
j4pril, they (hould be often watered. Their Loaves 
once nipt by the 'Frott, which their brown Colour 
will difcover, often kills ihetn to the Root ; but co- 
Tcringof them often recovers them. If you would 
keep them long in Flower, cover them from the heat 
of the Sun only, when they have almoft done Flower- 
ing uncover them that they may dry in the opea 
Air, and according as the Weather is, dry or moift, 
they (hould be taken up fooner or later ; and when 
they are taken up, put them in a dry place, fo as to 
let them be thorow dry before you put them into 
Boxes, Icaft they grow Mouldy, which will caufa 
them to roc when yoa replant them. 
Rockets. 
Rockets delight in a dry Soil, and are increafcd by 
Seed, which often fows it felf, or by Slips or Qit- 
tings. ^M 

Scabious. ^1 

Scabious, the common fort grows wilJ, but thofe 
planted in Gardens are of feveral forts, the IVbite 
Floveered ScalKoui, the Red Scabious of A4Jlriay and the 
Jndian Scabious : Theie Plants commonly die after 
their Seeding. The two firfl: Flower about July^ 
and the other in September^ fo that to get good Seed 
from them, the beft way is the beginning of Jmeto 
remove the young Planrs, to keep them from run- 
ning into Flower the firft Year, which will caufe them 
to bring Flowers fooner the next, and fo have time 
lo ripen the Seeds. The Seeds muft be gathered 
from thu firft Flowers, and fowed in M^rch. In dry 
Weather you may water them ^ they live fometime^ 
the Winter over when 'cis not too fcverc. 
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Senfibk Tlant. 
. The Senfibk Plant ^ fo called, by rearoa that as fooa 
as ;oa toisch it, the Leaf ihrinks up together, and 
in a little time dilates it felf again : And the Humbk 
Plants fo called, becaofe as foon as yon touch it, it 
proftratesit felfon the Ground, ^nd inaAort time 
elevates it felf again : They*are both of them raifed 
in hot Beds, and preferred «?ith great Care, being 
the moft tender Exotick We hare. 

Snap'DrMgon. 

Snap' Dragon or CfA^ves-Snout^ fo called, from the 
form of its Bloflbm. It has fome j^retty Diverfities, 
as the W^^te Snaf -Dragon, which is very common; 
Uie White variegated one, the Red, which is of two 
or three forts, and the Yellow : They fiowet from 
Majf to july^ and the Seeds are ripe in ^uguft^ they 
being all raifed of Seeds, and bear Flowers the fecond 
Tear, when the old Roots commonly periih, yet the 
Slips being taken off and fet, will grow; the beft 
being thofe that do not rife to Flower, and the belt 
time of fetting them is the end of May or beginning 
of Jmie. 

Snow- Drops. 

SnoW'Drops^ fo called, becaufe they (hew their Snow 
White Flowers fometimes in January ^ for which ear- 
ly blowing they are elleemed. They are increafed 
by parting the Roots* 

Sow^ Bread. 

Sow- Bread is of feveral forts, as the bright (hining 
Purple, the Vernal one, the pale Purple, and thofc 
that Flower in Spring, alfo White ones (ingle, &c. 
fo that fome of the (brts are always in Flower from 
Jifyril to OQober. They are increafed by dividing of 
the Root, which you may do in ^p^i^^ or about the 
middle of July^ by cutting of them into three or 
four pieces ; each piece will grow, only yon muft 
mind not to cut them too often ; they (hould be 
planted, and on good Qround, if they are kept in 
the Coafervatory, they will blow in Winter, it not, 
they (hould be covered a little from the Frbfts. Spring 
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spring Cyclamens. ^^ 

The S^ritt£ Cyclamens are the beft, efpedally the 
double ones: 7 hey feldom increafe by Roots, and 
t^eIetore arc raifed by Seeds; the Head of the Vcf- 
fel that coDtains them, after the Flowers arc paft^ 
Ihrink down and wind the Stalks in a Scrowl about 
them, and lieth on the Ground hid under the Leaves, 
where they grow great and round, containing fomt 
ffuall Seeds, which as fooQ as ripe muft be fowa la 
Pots 01 Boxes in pood light Earth, and covered near 
a Finger ibiek. When ihey are-fprnng up, and the 
fmall Leaves dried dowD, fomc more of the fame 
Earth is to be put upon them ; and after the fecoad 
Year they moft be removed, where they may ftand 
and bear Flowers •, fee them about nine Inches afunder. 
Spider Wort. 

Spider-Wort. The Jlalian and the Savcy are the 
only ones fit for your choice. They Flower about 
the beginning of jMMe. They are hardy Plants, and 
live and thrive in any Soil, but beft in a mojft one. 
Stiff-Flowtrs. 

Star-flovpcn ate of feveral forts, as the Star.Floacf 
oi Arabia, the great white Star- Flower of Sethlchm, 
thz Star- Fhwtr of Naples^ the yellow Star-Flowtr of 
Eethkbem^ &c. 

The Arabim Flowers in S^ay, that of Naples and 
the TtUorv ill April, and fome forts of them not 'till 
■^u£ufi. 1 hey lofe their Fibres, fo that the Roots 
may be taken np as focn as the Stalks are dry, and 
ke()t out of ihe Ground until the end of September, 
except the Yellow, which will keep out bat a little 
time ; and the jirabsan and tAibiopiart are fo tender 
as not to endure the Seventy of a long Froft, for 
which reaftin they (hould be planted in Boxes, and 
let in rich Earth j but the reft are hardy. 
Stock-Gilltfijwers. 

Stock CiHifiott'r'rs are ufualiy diflingniffied info finglc 
and double ones : The fmgie are only valuable fof 
their bearing of Seeds ; the donWe ones iiiay be di- 
ftmguffct<^ 
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ftlaguiOied into, i. The double StochCiBiftower with 
divers Colours. 2. The double ftriped with White. 
3. Another double one not ratfed from Seed. 4. The 
Yjcliow, whofe Seeds produce double Yellow ones. 

They begin to flower in Jpril^ and flourifli in Afay^ 
and fo continue to do 'till the Frolts check them. 
To raifc them, procure good Seed, and of the right 
Und, which the Seed of thofe fingle ones that bear 
f ae Leaves in a BloiTom are faid to afford ; and alfo 
thie White Cngle ones, and the Yellow double ones, 
and the older you take your Seed from, the better ; 
tbefe areto be fown at «the FuU of the Moon in ^- 
fril or In yiuguft^ provided you keep them from the 
cold and wet, they muft not be fbwn too thick^they de- 
list in a good light Earth, and when grown three or 
foor Inches high, muft be removed into other Earth, or 
they may be fet again in the fame Earth, after turn- 
ing of it, and mixing fome Sand with it-, which muft 
be done fpeedily upon their taking up, that they 
inay be fet again prefently at convenient Diltancest 
and in fome time ferve them fo ag^in to prevent their 

trowing high ^ by which means they will grow more 
tardy, grow low, and fpread in Branches; which 
will make them endure the winter, and be better to 
remove in Spring, than fuch as run up with long 
Stalks, which feldom efcape the Winter Frofts. It 
may be feen in Spring by the Buds, which will be 
Rouble and which lingle, for the former will have 
their Buds rounder and bigger than the others ; them 
remove with care, not breaking off the Roots, but 
taking up a Clod of Earth with them, and fet them 
in your Flower Garden, where they (haU abide all 
Summer in good Earth ; where being (haded, they 
will grow and bear Flowers as well as if not removed 
at all. Thofe that are fingle may ftand to bear Seed, 
that muft be yearly fown to preferve the kinds ; for 
after they have bom Flowers they arc apt to die, bat 
inay be preferved by Slips or Cuttings, that wlUgrow 
and b^r Flowera tbe^ next Spring. The manner of . 

doing 
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doing of which, is in March to choore fuch Branches 
as do not bear Flowers, which being cut feme di- 
ftance from the Stock, flit at the end of the Slip, 
about half an Inch, in three or four places ; then 
peel the Rind back a» far m it is flit, and take away 
the inward Wood, turning Dp the Bark, which mult 
be fct three Inches in the Gronnd, by making of a 
round Hole that depth, aod putting the Slip into it, 
with the Bark fpread out on each (idc or end thereof; 
which cover up, and fhade and water for fometimc, 
and the Ground being good it will grow and bear, 
fome prefer jfwwfor fetting the Slips in. Ifyoutake 
away the blowing Sprigs the preceding yiutumn^ ie 
will much further their Duration. If you fet them 
ic Pots they fhould be houfcd in Winter, and kept 
as dry as you cao, except you find them drooping, 
which if you do, you may raoiften them a Ittcle, jolt 
to keep them alive and no more. 
Sun Flowers. 
Sun Flowers^ Tome of them muft be fown erery 
Year, and others will keep always, andarc increafed 
by dividing of the R.00C, thofe raifcd of Seed are 
fown the beginning of .^;n7 in a good Soil, they love 
the Sun and Air. 

Sweet Williams. 

Sweet Williams^ or Sneet Johns, are of feveral forts, 

but the Double and the Velvet are chiefly worth 

your propagating ; every Slip of them fee in Spring 

will grow. They flower in Jufy, and if their Seed 

be kept and fown, other Varieties of them may be 

gained, which mnft be Town in Jpril ; they do not 

Flower 'till the fecood Year: They do very well to 

fow in Borders, and make a fine Ihew. 

T. 

Thorn Jpplt. 

The Thorn Apple is of two forts, the greater, which 

rifes up with a ftrong ronnd Stalk, four or five Foot 

high, branched at the Joints with large dark green 

Leaves, jagged about Che Edges, aod having large 

b«ir- 
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bell-fafbioDcd white Flowtrs at the JoinCs, are fuc^ 
cMidcd by great round prickly greea Heads, opening 
vftatoD ripe intt> three or font Parts, and fnll ot blao- • 
kifli flat Seeds. And. the lefTer^ differing from the 
other In. the fmaloeffof the Leaves that are fmooth^ 
rmt 9t the Edges, siodi Stalks without Branches ; the 
Flowers are'not fa hig;bnt more beantifol, the Heads 
rooader, le&and harder than the other. The Roots 
df'boch die in Winter. They are common, and wiU 
grvif any where, being raifedof Seeds. . . 

Toad Flgx. 
r'Tvad Box are of dfeveral forts, as^the Wild Flax 
with a white Flower, broader leaved than ^the com<^ 
npm Flax, wliofe Root will abide many Years. The 
rdkm Fhvered ftex^Iwhofe Roots ace durable, for 
though the Branches die in Winter, the. Root will 
ieod op new ones next Spring. The ToadFlax^ whofe 
Root dies as foon. as. the Seed is ripe. The Sweet 
twrple FJmer^ whofe Root perilheth. The Toad Flax 
idfMinHa is yellow Flowered; and brown Toad Flax 
with reddi(b Flowers. They Flower in July and jiu^ 
fnfh^ ?and the Seed is ripe foon after : Such whofe 
Roots abide the Winter are fit to be (et together, 
tbr reft to be fet witli Seedlings in fome place open 
to the Sun. They come up dry and need but little 
Atttndaoce. 

• \ Tube Rofe. 

"fmbi Kofe^ the Stalks run up four Foot high more 
or lefi, the common way of planting of them is ia 
Pots in Mar^b^ in good Earth, well mixed with rot- 
ten Dung, they Ihould be fet in the Houfe 'till jlfril 
itorer, and kept dry 'tiQ you fee them fpicdle, and 
then you muft water them, and £bt thdm in the open 
Air, or you may put them in a hot Bed, which is 
the fureft way to hare them early ; when they have 
done blowing, lay the Pot od its ude that no moi- 
ftore may come to it, that the Plant may grow dry, 
and when the Leaves are dry take them out^ and 
hang them up in a dry place. 

VOL. IL R Tutiii 
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TuUps. ' » 

. TuUps afford fuch great Variety that it would be 
eodlefs to make a Catalogue of their ioreral forci, 
fince every Year prodnces new kinds of ttmn. Tfadr 
Coloors being from the deepeft Dye to the pnreft 
\Vbite;, iDtermixcd with the brighteft Yellovr, the 
tranfeendenteft Scarlet, the graveft Purple, with; o- 
ther Compounds iDdiniog to Green and Blue*: drr« 
I. ihall therefore only name la fevf of the principal «id 
befl; of them, 4u;d begin with the FreoKts or mt^ 
blowing Tulips^ of which forts may be reckoned 
' TbcFldrifMie^ which is low Flowered^ of a pale 
flefli Colour, .marked with fotne GrimToa'and palt 
Yellow, and the bottom Blniflu - Thb/ Bimdmbmg^ 
middle fizjedj the Tops of whofe l^ea«es are of 4a Peafe* 
bloflbro-colour, the fides Wfaite^ YeHovir, and BlniA. 
The Central MHvoUk^ well marked with Carpatloiv 
White and Yellow. The Morillion Cramnfini ^af 
bright Crimfon or Scarlet and: pure White. The 
Perifhot of a (hining bloiOi Coloiir ofi:€a marked widr 
White. The Fair jinn of a Chret Goldnr willi 
Flakes of W bite. The Owen^ a fair large w ell-fiorflM 
Flower, of a pale dofe' colour, with many Veins of 
Crimfon with great Stripes of Wbica 1 he GMMm^ 
the Superintendaitt^ t he Aurtura^ 6cc ' ? 

The next are thofe called the Afedias^ or niUSb 
Flowering Tulips, as the General Ejpx^ which is Orange- 
coloured III ipcd with Yellow, ami the bottom of a 
Purple. The P/m^o of a footy Orange^coloor, tafii* 
bly marked with light and dark- Yellow. The^^ 
Robbin Paragon of a fuUen Red, marked with Don- 
colour, Crimfon, and White. Tbe Royal Tuded^ of 
a fad Rcd'Colour about the Edges, whipped with 
Crimfon, and ftriped with pale Yellow, dtr^ui 
Ehmhimt^ a pale Scarlet marked with White. M^ 
yillion of Antwerp^ a pale Scarlet .and pale Yellow. Bdl 
Branc, a dark brown Crimfon well marked and ftriped 
with White J with many others. 

- Only 
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Only 'tis to be noted, That the white Yellow dnd 
Red never change, bat there are Tulips of different 
Redii, foine deeper, fonae lighter, and fome are glit- 
coring, atad others of a dullColonr ; if any of thefe 
UiVcT a good bottom, let them ftand for Seed, the 
beft Colours Being raifed from them. 

• The times of their Flowering is the latter end of 
Mmcb^ jlfril^ and May ^ and to continue them tht 
longer, pretty ftrong Haxle Rods bended Archways 
aire ftnck in the AHys, of foch an height thatth« 
lowers may not reach them 1 over which a Tilt^ 
floade of Cap-paper, is laid, fo ftarched together, thae 
it may be wide enough to reach the middle of each 
fidc^ with Rods pafted along the fides of this Tilt^ 
ak in Maps, to roll it np, and to each Rod a String 
in the middle to tie to the Bows over the Flowers 
W keep the Wind from raifing or blowing it off*. 

' As to the planting Tulips^ make your Beds for 
thtm of frelh light Earth, a Foot deep, and a Yard 
l^are, which will contain thirty Roots placed at a- 
boac three or four laches diltance ^ but fuch as ard 
deGgned for Seed muft be funk two Inches lower than 
thtb others, left their Stalks dry before the Seed ri« 
pien ; and do not fet two Flowers of the fame Co- 
lour together. When the others put forth their 
Leaves, if any of them do not appear, or their Leaves 
fade, the Earth is to be opened to the bottom to find 
its Diftemper ', and if the Root be moid and fqiialhy 
tliere is no hopes of it } but if bard^ 'tis recoverable 
farf applying dry Sand and Soot to it, but not to blov^ 
that Yean And when 'tis taken up, which muft bd 
d^e as foon as the Fibres are gone, care mufl: be 
bad to keep it free from Moifture^ 'till the Seafoa 
require it to be fet again. Tulips may be increafed 
by parting of the OJf-fets, when you take them up, 
which being tetfder and fmall, fliould be replanted 
about the latter eiid of Jlugufi^ or a Fortnight after 
vour taking of them up ; you msty leave them twor 
Yt^r id the Groond witbouc taking of them up, pro- 
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videdyoQ Weed them well, and keep tjie Beds clean; 

Tulip. 

Tulip Roots need no watering, bnc when they be- 
gin to Flower you may (belter them with Tilts, c- 
fpecially in the Night, to keep off* the ftarpnefs of 
the Frofts ^ fuch as hang their Heads muft be tied 
up to (mall Rods that will jnft reach the Flowers. 
When they drop their Leaves, break oi^ the Fodt^ 
of all but^ what are intended for Seed, which mhft be* 
clean, three edged ones, and of fuch Flowers as are 
large and ftrong, and the bottoms either Blue, Oarl^! 
or Purple, thefe muft ftand longer than the reS be^ 
caufe of the Seeds ripening. As foon as the Stalfo: 
of the Tulips are dry and withered, the Roots wiB 
lofe their Fibres, at which time they mult betaken 
up every Vcar, but not when the Sun (hines too hoc, 
efpecially thofe of any value, and every fort put by 
tbcmfelves, that you may know how to fee them a- 
giain without Confufion ^ which you may know how 
to do by laying them on diftind Papers on which 
their Names are writ. They muft be laid in the 
Sun to dry, and then put into Boxes and kept in a 
dry Room, and once in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
be looked on to fee that they do not Mould, which if 
tliey are not gently aided and aired in the Son fome- 
times they will be apt todo, which will fpoilthe Roots: 
If any of them are fhriveled or crumpled, and feel 
foft, it is a fign of their decaying j to prevent which 
wrap them up in WooU dipped in SalletOyJ and 
place them where the Warmth of the Sun may joft 
reach them : About the end of jiugutt fet them in 
the Earth, and mix Wood- A(bes and Soot with fome 
fine Mould and place about them. They Ihould be 
covered with a Pot that no Wet may hurt them •tiB 
the Fibres are put forth, which will be at the end 
of September or not at all, about which time the o- 
ther Roots fhould be fet in the &me manner and 
form i and if they are all the Winter kept from too 
much Moifture it will do well, the Sun then not be- 
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ing able to dry them, and Frofts coming on may 
pccafion their rotting and fpoil them. Tulips are 
fobjeft to the Canker, which you may know by their 
Leaves lying down, rolling np, and wrinkling, which 
wbaa yoo find you malt cut them off to prevent the 
ill EfTefts of it falling into the Root, and if yon take 
,iip the Root too foon they will grow withered in 
two or three C>ays; which, when yoo obferve, lay 
tbem in the Ground in a place where no Rain can 
fall upon them ^ let them lie feven or eight Oays^ 
and when you fee them recovered, and grow dofe 
/pod firm, lay them up, and put fome dry Earth over 
them, and they will keep well. But if you take up 
tbc Bulbs in dry Weather, put them into Boxes; 
and cover them with dry Earth that they may not 
dry too foon, but by Degrees, and let the Boxftand 
in a dry Room, and in about three Weeks or a 
Months time the Earth that is about them will dry, at 
wbijcb time it (bould be taken away, and the Bulbs 
left bare, and by that time they will be fit to keep 
'tin the time of tranfplanting of them. If you dung 
tbe Earth you plant them in»it (bould be with Neat's 
Dong that has lain (o long as to be rotten. The 
beft Compofition, if the Earth be i^ot naturally light 
enough for them, is two pares of Neat's Dung, two 
parts of freQi Earth, and two parts of Sea Sand 
wbere 'tis to be had, for want of ^hich. Brook Sand 
will do, which fliould be well mixed and tqrned up 
t(%ether, before it be laid into the TuUf Bed. To 
make them continue long in Flower, cover tbeni 
from the Sun and Ram; but you muft mind, that 
when tbcy (bed tbeir Flowers they be uncovered a- 
^tn^ that the Rain and Air may come at them, be- 
canfe at that time the Roots gv6w moift, and ftand 
in need of the greateft Refrefliing, 
. To raife Variety of Tulips^ the heft way is by fa- 
ving of the Seed, which are ripo, when the Pods be* 
sin to open at the Top, which cut off with the Stalks 
^oni ^l^e ^ooc, s^nd keep the Pods upright that the 
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Seed do not faU out of them, which you may fet in 
a fonay Window, to perfed the ripening of them, 
and fo let them remain 'tiU September^ or thereabouts, 
and then feparate the Seed from the ChaflT, which 
fow in Boxes of about fix Inches deep, fome time ia 
September or OSober at farthefl: : Four Inches of which 
fill with the fineft 0fted Mould that can be got, 
which muft be light and rich, and rather ridled in 
than prejed down of an equal Thicknefs ; upon which 
fow your Seeds about half an Inch afiinder ^ then let 
jnore of the fame Earth be ridled oyer them, not 
above half an Inch thick if you fow it in Boxes; 
but if you fow the Seed in Beds, empty them four ' 
lynches deep of their old Earth, laying Tiles flat oi 
the place yon emptied *, on which Tiles &ft ibme of 
your fineft Earth, and order your Seed as before is 
direded in Boxes : When Mareb comet it will be 
convenient to water the Seeds a little. The Violet 
coloured Tulip flriped with White, is by many e- 
fteemed the bed: Colour to raife Seed of, which mull; 
uot be fown on heavy Lands. 

The Seeds being thus managed, the Roots of each 
Ihould be taken up every Year 'till they Flower ; as 
foon as their Leaves are dry, ^nd kiept free from 
SDoiftnre, or being too dry, 'till the latter end of 
Augufl^ and then be fet again at wider Diftances; 
the third Year they may produce two Leaves, aud 
when, they do they will Flower, and after the firft 
Year they may be fet in a deeper Soil, and richer 
Earth •, a rich Soil being what wiH make them thrive 
pefb, and a barren pne Flower beft ; the Change of 
$oll is what mufl: be obferved for them fomc time. . 

. Tyme. 

MaftiAT^yme is ? Plant of a curious Scent, and 
yulgarly known, apt to be increafed by Slips, and'as 
?pt to be deftroyed by Cold j bi^t 'tis worth your 
Care to pieferve it. ' " 
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. Violet MorioiU - • i 

jyi§kt Atcfian^ or Cknterbury BeOs^ come up the firft 
Year, the whole Plane dies as foon as the Seeds are 
ripe, of which 'tis tai&d:^ which (bould be fowo m 
J^til^ and afterwards remored where the Plaacs may 
ftand to bear Flowers. 

W. 
' ' '-' IVaB Fhwers. 

' U^att Flowers are of feveral forts, as the common 
Oncf, the great fingle Ones, the great double Ones, 
tb« Gngle Whicey the double White, the double Red, 
and the pale Yellow, all* which forts flower abouc 
Che latter end of Marcb^ and in jt^U and Af^. They 
src iocreafed or continued by Slips planted in March^ 
which (hould be fet againft a South Wall, wherednto 
they fhould be faftened and defended from Frofts and 
Imrd Weather, efpecially the double Ones. 

IVolfs-Bane. 
WoifS'Bane is an early Flower, and may be removed 
at anytime. Tis increafed by parting of the Roots. 
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Chap. I. Of Fruit-Trees, 

A VINO treated of the Kitchen-Gar^ 
den, I fhall next confider the Orchard, 
there being nothing more proBtable * 
than the Planting of Fruit Trees ; of 
which IVorcefierfhire^ Hcrefordfijire, Glour 
cefterjbirty Kenti and many other Places, 
can give us ample In ftanccs ; And therefore it will 
be neceflary, more particular! y^ to cpnfider the. Imr 
pFoyefnei^t tha( is to be aiade of this ^aft of HuA 
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baodvy, aod the Adraatages of it, which coaCft in 
many Particolars : As, 

t'irft^ In the Univerfdlity of ir, there being haidly 
any Soil, but one fort of Fruit Trees or other may 
be raifed on them, efpecially if {adicioutly managed. ^ 
Secondly, The ufe of Fruit is alfo Univcrfal, both : 
for eating and drinking, there being hardly any PUee^ . 
where of late Years, pToit is not much made ufe of, 1 
efpecially the juice for Cyder; which being madeof \ 
good Fruit, and well prepared, is a molt delidODl I 
wholefome Liquor, and mod natural to oor EngUflt I 
Bodies, there being no County in England that hath I 
afforded longer lived People than the CydcrCoontici , 
The grcatell Inconvenience that attends it, is, that is 
is a very ticklifh Liquor, and requires a great deal of 
Arc and Skill to manage, as I fhall have occafion to 
fh^w hereafter. 

Thirdly, In the Charges and Expenccs of it, which 
are very fmall, efpecially if compared with that of 
other parts of Husbandry, there being hardly any 
more required than the trouble of gathering thent, 
after a few Years at firft, which is a very iocon&JC' 
rable Charge to the Profit and Advantage that ac- 
crues to the Owner afterwards. Mr. Hartlib, in his 
Legacy, telling us of the Benefit of Fruit Trees, lays, 
" That they afford curious Walks, Food for Caticl 
," in Spring, Summer, and Winter, Fuel for the Fire, 
*' Shade from the Heat, Phyfick for the Sick, Re&eBi- 
*' ment for the Sound, Plenty of Food for Man, and 
** that not of the worft, and Drink alfo of the belt, 
*^ and all this without mcch Labour, Care, or Colt. 

So that coiifideting the great Expence of the other 
parts of Husbandry ; as alfo the Charge of Plowing, 
Sowing, RcafJing, Inning, and Thraihing of Corn, it 
will come much (hort of the Profit of Fruit Trees; 
nay, many times Fruit amounts to more than Corn 
rwiH yield, though the Charges were not dedufled. 
■ i: And I caiinotbucthiDk Fruit-trees agreatlmprove- 
IpBOt of the Land where they ar^ plauiet)] Iq (h^t the 

Grafs 
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C^fs which grows noderneach tb«in wiU be forwarder 
ia Spring tbaa aay other, and if mow'd will yield 
twice the quantity of Hay : But the mowing of Or« 
chards being prejudicial to the Trees,! (hall rather ad- 
yife the keeping of it (hort fed with Cattle the fore- 
pan of the Summer f efpecially if your Plantation is 
fo larg&that you cannot keep it conftantly dug) which 
tbeCactel will then eat as well as other Grafs ; and 
if it (hould grow rank^ and get a head of you the lat- 
ter part of the Year, let it but ftand till the Frofl; nips 
it^ and the Cattle will be glad of it : But I thipk 
.Trees may be fo planted both in Orchards and Fields 
as ooly to (hade the Grafs, and prevent the burning 
of it;n Summer, and to drop on the Grafs but very 
little, which is the jonly occaiiou of its Sournefs, as 
1 CbaU endeavour to (hew afterwards. And that the 
Reaves of Trees are a very great Improvement of 
Land, may be feea by fmall Inclofures, which are 
ponimonly richer and more fruitful than large Fields 
4d)oiiiing to them, tho* of the fame Soil; of which 
tlfo Woods are an evidence, by the Improvement 
they make of any fort of Soil they are planted on. 
And that Fruit-trees are a great Improvement of 
Land, is the Opinion not only of the Ancients, who 
liave oompofed many large Volumes to encourage 
this Work, giving it the greateft Encomiums, and 
preferring it before moil; other Employments j but 
lUcewifc of Mr. Blitb, Mr. Anften^ and all others that 
liave writ lately on this Subjed, in that they caufe 
Landio yield a double Crop, and increafe the Advan- 
:Ciige of its common Produce of Grafs too. Andbe- 
^es the Advantage that accrues to the private Owner, 
it would be of benefit to the Publick to have Fruit- 
trees muc(i more propagated than they are, in that 
it Would hinder toe vaft Gonfumption of French' 
wines, which if the enriching of a Foreigner, by a 
Trade very prejudicial to this Nation, and infteadof 
it flight procure (o us a confiderable foreign Trade, 
of po lefs Advaotage than the other has beeq preju- 
>' ' ' ^ ^ ' dicial. 
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dicial. In order therefore to adtrance and promote 
Ihwnfeful part of Husbandry, ( fhall firft begia wi* 
theSeminary and Nurfery, as wbat is the firft Wort 
to be taken care of where you have not the opporto- 
nity of buyiDg Trees, or that you defign the laifiog 
of them your felf. 

Chap. U. Of the Seminary and Nurfiry for 
Fr ait-Trees. 

THE Seminary and N'urfery of Fruit Treei is to 
be order'd much after the fame way as is before 
delcribed for Foreft-trees : As firft, Yoo luuft towards 
Odober deanfe the Grouod of Weeds, Roots, iff, 
which you defign for this porpofe: And DOtc, that 
wee or very ftiftXtay, and Und rich with Da^^ is 
not good for this Ufc. Make the Mould rery fioc, 
and where yon can get Crab-ftocks enoogh in the 
Woods, you may plant your Nurfery with theiDi 
but if your Nurfery be large, and they are hard to get, 
yonr dependency muft be upon thofe you raife in yoM 
Seminary, which arc efteem'd the beft. The way of 
doing of which, is to keep the Stones of fuch Fmii 
asareearlyripe in Sand till Oflolxr-, and then ftretch- 
ing of a Line crofs your Beds, if you make Beds for 
them, prick Holes by it about a hand's breadth di- 
flaat one from another, fetdng of the Stones about 
three Inches deep; and having finifhed one Row, re- 
move your Line to another, which muft be about a 
Foot diftance from the former : And fo you may go 
on with your fetting of them if you raife your Seeds 
on Beds; but if not, your Rows muft be two Foot 
or more diftant from one another, that Co you may 
have liberty to go between to weed them, obferviog 
to keep each fort by themfelves. AH kind of Nun, 
ire. may be fct in the fame manner: And for Stocks 
raifed from the Seeds of Kernels, of Apples, Pears, 
or Crabs, fome propofe this Method ; whicli is, after 
^uving made any Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, to take 
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the Miifl:, which is the Subltance of tht Fnirt, after 
the juice isprefled oo% and Che fame Day, omen 
afcer, before it heats, hav:e the Seeds lifted out of ic 
with a Riddle, oa a clean Floor or Gloth, which fow 
asfooa as may be upon Bedsof &ne Earth very thick, 
for fome being brois'd io the grinding or poooding, 
and others not being ripe, many will never xjome up ; . 
upon them lift fine Mould about two ringers thick, 
laying White-thorns or Furze on them till the Ground 
is fettled, to prevent the Birds or Fowls from fcrap* 
ing of them up : And, to keep them warm in the 
Winter, lay fome Fern or Straw on them, which yoa 
moft be fure to remove in Spring, before the Seeds 
begin to (hoot, which is commonly in May, and like<- 
wife to keep them well weeded ; and if the Sammer 
happen to be dry, they may be fometimes watered. 
Be careful likewlfe to fet Traps for the Moles and 
Mice, which are very greedy of them ^ or yon may, 
as fome fay, poifon the Mice with pounded Glaft 
mixed with Butter and Oatmeal and caft m bits upon 
the Beds. 

The heft Stocks to graft on are thofe that are raifed Crah* 
of the Kernels of Wildings, and Crabs of the mbftT^^^i* 
thriving Trees, tho' in Herefordjhire they reckon the 
Gennet*Moyl, or Cydodine Stock (as they call it) to 
be tbeJbeft Stock to preferve the Guft of any delicate 
Apple, it being obiervable, that the Wild-dock en« 
livens the dull Apple, and the Gennet^Moyl fweeten^ 
and improves the over-tart Apple, bat that the Tree 
lafts not ib long as if grafted on a Crab«ftock ; and 
tho' the Fruit doth always take after the Graft, yet 
it is fomething altered by the Stock, either for the 
tjetter or worfe. 

To be furnifbed with foch variety of Stocks as is ne« 
oellary for the feveral forts of Fruit-trees that yoa 
are to raife, the Seminary ought to be filled with fuch 
as are raifed of Peach- ftonesi Plumb-ftones, Cherry- 
ftones, Qnince-ftdckt, &c. or of fuch as are raifed 
of Suckers from the fame, which are as good accord- 
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ing to what each fort of Tree requites -, of which I 

(hall give ao Account hereafter. 

S'linci- 6qc Che beft and moil expeditious way to raife a 

fitck.'. great quantity of Quince-ftocks for your Nurfery, is 

to cut down an old Q;iince-tree in itf^rcb within two 

laches oftheOroiind, this will caufea muUitadeof 

Suckers to rife from the Roots. When they are 

grown half a Yard high, cover chem a Foot thick with 

good Earth, which ia dry times muft be watered ; 

and as foon as they have put forth Roots ia Winter, 

remove them into the Nurfery ^ where in a Year or 

two, they will be ready to graft with Pears. 

P/hmJ. Plumb-ftocks and Gherry-ftocks may be raifed 

figel^s' from Suckers as well as from Stones, and alfo the fame 

way, as is above direfted for Qjiinccs, only you muft 

have regard CO the kinds from whence they proceed, 

becaufc of the forts you graft or inoculate on. 

Cherries maybe grafted on Plumbs, and Ploiabs 
on Cherries, or Apples, or Pears, and they vBill take 
and grow the firft year ; bat they are apt to die the 
next i and therefore if a Scion were taken from the firft 
years Shoot, and grafted again on a proper ftock, 
I am apt to think lome Improvement might be made 
by it. 
rear- Pear-Itocks may alfo be raifed of Suckers, and 

fiaei^t. tranfplanted like the former ; bat chofe that are raifed 
of Seeds or Stones are deemed much better thaoibofe 
raifed from Suckers or Roots. 
Kemovinz Thefe Stocks when they arc two Years old, or 
^ 5/«^(. one Year, according to fomc, arc beft to be removed 
into the Nurfery, tho' they are never fo fmall, pro- 
vided they raak* hut large Shoots ^ whereafter they 
come to make ftrong Shoots, they may be grafted, 
inoculated, c^c. according to their Nature, and the 
Ufe you defign them for, obferviiig to cut off the 
down-right Roots, and the Tops and fide Branches 
of the Planes, leaving of them about a Foot above the 
Ground, and letting neither the Roots be too long, 
qor fee cqo deep, bccaufe chey will be reioayed after* 

ward^ 
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rardswith the more eafe: And il il neeellary tore- 
^ve Seed plants often as well as Foreft- trees, becaule 
y that means they get good Roots^ why:b otherwife 
hey thrufl: down only with one fingle Root, nor will 
hey bear well without it : And alio all ftone- Fruit 
bonld be fown quickly after gathering .; for if you 
leep thein long after, they will be two Years before 
:hey come up ^ if they hafve not all the moifture of 
:he Winter to rot the fhells, the Kernel will not come 
DD^ And obferve to fet the biggeft and leaft by 
tocmfelTes in difTcrent places.- ' 
, FruK-Trees being of federal kinds, andraifed and ; 
uicreaf^d feveral ways, as by grafting, inoculating, 
Qr))Qdding, fome by Seeds or Nuts, and others by 
Layers, Cuttings, Suckers, Slips, &c. according to 
the nature of them ^ and you having furniflied your 
(elf with feveral forts of Stocks for thefe purpofes : 
I^alUn the next place endeavour to (hew the man« 
neiof uOng them, and the particular Ways and Me- 
thods ufed for the raifing of eacb feveral fort of' 
Trees, and begin with Grafting. 

Chap. lU. Of Grafting of Trees. 

CI H O O S E your Grafts from a good bearing 
J Branch, and from an old Tree rather than a 
young one, and covet not one that is too (lender, left 
the Sun and Wind dry it too much, and caufe it to 
wither; The heft Scions are reckon'd fnch as are of 
the laft Year's Wood, and that have fome of the for- 
mer Yeafs Wood to them, which is ftronger to put. 
into the Stock than the lad; Year's Wood, and is reck-' 
on'd to advance the bearing of the Graft ; but a Graft 
mly of the laft Year's Shoot will do very well ; tho* 
in Herefordfhtc they commonly chufe a large Graft : 
However, thofe Scions are efteemed the beft, whofe 
Buds are not far afunder, which ufually determines the 
length of the Graft. 

And as the Stock is more or lefs thriving, and is 
capable of yielding of more or lefs Sap, fo let the 

Graft 
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Graft ha»c more Buds ; btft ordinarily three or four 
are fufficient 1 am told ihat a Scion grafted with 
the top on, wil) bear fooner chJii if the Top be 
cur off. 

And tho' yon may graft and inocnlatc at moK 
limes of the Year, cither by beginning early in the 
Ainumn, or by budding in the Summer; yet the 
principal timefor Grafcingis the Month of Fcbruajy^ 
for Cherries, Pears, Plumbs, and forward Fruits, and 
March for Apples. Mild open Weather is belt, and 
mod propitious tor this Work, but by no mean! 
graft in wet Weather; and if you ftay till you can 
be pretty certain of the Frofts being over, tho' it be 
lo the beginning or middle of ^pril, if 'tis a lace 
Spring, it wil! be the better. 

Obfervc that a Graft cot fome time before, and 
ftnckin the Ground, and then grafted at CheriOngof 
the Sap, takes better than thoft that are grafted fo 
foon as cut, and Grafts from an old Tree fhonld be 
taken fooner than from a yonng one. 

A'oie alj\ that the Scions or Grafts of Plumbs or 
Cherries arenptto be cue fochinaschofe of Apples or 
Pears. 

As to the Succefs of Grafting, the main poiot is tij 
JQJa the iniideofthe Bark of the Scion and the inlide 
of the Bark of the Stock together, that fo the Sap 
that runs between the Bark and the Wood, may be 
communicated from the one to the other, efpccially 
towards the bottom of the Scion. 

Choofe the ftraitefb and fmoothefb part of the 
Stock for the place where you intend to graft, but if 
the Slock be all knotty or crooked (which fome efteem 
no Impediment) reftific it with the fitceft po (lure of 
the Graft you can ; and if your Stock be fmall. Graft 
it about Gx Inches above the Ground; bat if it is 
large, and where Cattle come, it is beft to pUce it 
above their read;: In which way of Grafciog there 
is a greas Advjiitagc to fome fort of Apples, in that 
itcaureGthem to partakemoreof tfaeSapoftheCrab^ 

nhicd 
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wbich makes the Frait of a fbdi^p brisk Tafte, and 
mncb helps fweet Apples, and is ar particular Advan* 
cage CO Goiden-EHppens -, tbo'for young Trees for 
Standards it's not fo pradicable, becaufe Trees fo 
grafted cannot be fo well remof ed : But if your Stock be 
removed it (hould ftand at leaft three Years before 'tis 
grafted , except it makes very large Shoots the fecond 
Year. . 

- Oraft your Scions on the- South* weft pde of the 
Scotk, becaufe that is the moft boft^erous Wind in Sum- 
aieti by which jfneans the Wind will blow it totbe 
Stbcft^ land not from it, which is the way that the 
(Sirafc will beft-beat' the Force of it: but as to this 
Poinc, the Shelter that the Grafts have in theirftand- 
ing is chiefly to be regarded. 

Becarefnl that the Rain get not into the Cleft of 
yoDF young grafted Stocks, but keep chem clay'd till 
Che Bark is grown over them, and leave not the Grafts 
above four or five Inches in length above the Stock, 
becaufe its being long occafions its drawing more fee* 
My, and exp6(esit more to thelhocksofthe Wind, 
and the hurt of the Birds. 

Only the Gennet;Moy 1 is commonly propagated by 
ODttIng off the Branch a little below a Bur-knot, and 
ilectingof tc without any more Ceremony ^ but if they 
are grafted fir ft as they grow on the Tree, and when 
Cheyhave covered the Head, are cut ofFbelow the 
Bur, and fet, it is much the beft way ; only Iq the 
Separation you (hould cue a little below the Bur, and 
peel offor : prick the Bark almoft to the Knot, And 
Cbus if the iBranch have more Knots than one, you may. 
graft and ciic off yearly ctU within half a Foot of the 
Sttm, which you may graft likewife, and fo let it ftandw 
' To perform this Work well, it is neceflary to be 
]>rovided with a good ftrong Knife, with a thick Back, 
to cleave tbe Stocks -with ^ a neat fmall Hand-fa w, 
to cut ofTlhe Head of the large Stocks ; a little Mallet 
and a grafting Chifel, and a (harp Pen-knife to cut 
Che Grafts. You muft likewife have a ftock of Clay 

weU 
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tweilmix'd with Horie-diing to preveot iw freerfi^^ 
and with Tanaers Bair co prevent hi cracking. Bars- 
ftrings or Woollen Yarn to tie Giafis with, tnd a 
fmallHaod-basket tocarry them in, with Toch other 
laftrumcQts and Materials as you judge neccITary, ac- 
coidiog to the way and raaaner of gralcing chac you 
deOgotoufe} which is perforoi'dr^veral ways, as, 
eitft Firft, By grafting Id the Cleft, which is the moil 

^^ling. )uii>wD and ancient way, and the mod ufed for the 
middie-fiz^d Stocks: The way of doing of which is, 
Qrll to faw <^ the Bead of the Slock in a ftnooth 
place, and for Wall- trees or Dwarf-trees to graft 
tliem within fourfingersof the Gronad, aad for call 
Standards higher, as you think convenient, or year 
Stocks will give way to do. pare away with yont 
Knife the roughnefs the Saw hath left on the Head of 
the Stock, and cleave che Head a little on one Gde of 
the Pith, and put therein your grafting Chifel, or a 
Wedge, to keep the Cleft open, which cut fmooth 
with your fliarp Knife, that the top may be level and 
even, except on one &de, which mull be cut a liule 
Aoping ; then cut the Graft on both fides fmooth and 
even from fome Knot or Bud in form of a Wedge, 
fuitable to the Cleft, with a fmall Shoulder on each 
fide i which Graft fo cut, place exaQly in the Cleft, 
fo as that the inward Bavk of the Scion may joyn to 
the inward part of the Bark, or Rind of the Stock 
clofely, wherein lies the principal skill and care of the 
Grafter if he cxpefts an anfwerable fuccefs of his La- 
boor, as was faid before: Thea draw out your graft- 
ing Chifel, or Wedge i but if the Steele pinch hard, 
left it (hould endanger the dividing of the Rind of the 
Graft from the Wood, to the utter fpoilingof it. let 
the inner fide of the Graft that is within the Wood 
of the Stock be left the thicker, that fo the woody 
pan of the Graft may bear the ftrefs, or rather leave 
a fmall Wedge in the Stock to keep it from pinching 
the Graft too hard, and then you may leave the out- 
fideof the Graft a little thicker, efpecially in foiallei 
Stocks, 
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Stocks. Cover the Head of the Stock with tempered 
Clay, or with foft Wax, tb prcfcrre it not only from 
the extreamity of the cold and dying Wi&ds, but 
principally from the Wet. 

The fecond way of grafting, and much like nnto i(ind 
the former, is grafting in the Rind or Bark of thie^^^'V^ 
gr&ater Stocks, and differs only in this, that where 
you cleaVe the Stock and faften the Grafts within the 
Cleft in the other way ^ here you with a fmall Wedge 
of a flat half-round Form, cut tapering to a thia 
{)oint, made of Ivory or Box, or other hard Wood^ 
jou only force the Wedge in between the Rind and 
Che Stock, till you have mad^ a PafTage wide enough 
for the Graft ', after the Head thereof is fawn off, and 
Cbe rbugbnefs pared away, then yon are to take the 
6rftft, and at the fhoulder or grofs part of it cut it: 
found with your fmall Grafting- knife, and take o^ 
the Rind wholly downwards, prefetving as mnch of 
the outward Rind as you can ; then cut the Wood of 
the Graft about an Inch long, and take away half 
thereof to the Pith, and the other half taper away 
like to the Form of the wedge, fet it in the place yoU 
made with your Wedge between the Bark and th6 
Stock, that the (houldering of the Graft may join 
clofely to the Wood and Rind of the Stock, and tbeii 
with Clay and Horfe-dong cover it as you do the o- 
thcr. i/ 

This way is with Woft convenicncy to be ufed whcA 
the Stock is too big to be cleft, and where the Bark 
Is thick. Here yoU may fet many Grafts in the fame 
Stock with good fuccefs -, and the more you put iti^ 
the fdoner the Bark will cover the Wound. 

The third way of Grafting that is made ufe of is tJd f^ip 
be performed fonlewhat later than the other, and i^graftiw 
tabe done two ways-, Firft, By cutting off the He&d 
of the StcJck, and fmoothing bfit^ as in Cleft-grart- 
ing ) then cut the Graft from a Knot or Bad on orie. 
fide Qoping, about an Idch and a half long^ with a 
ihonlder, but not deep, that it may reft on the tbp 

VOU IL S ^f 
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of tht Stock ^ the Graft muft be cot from the (howU 
deriDg fmboth and , even, floping by degrees that the 
lower end be thin ; place the Ihoulder on the head of 
the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part of the 
Graft, and with your Knife cut away fo much of the 
Stock as the Graft d>d cover (but not any of the Wood 
of the Stock:) place both together, that the cut part 
of both may join, and the Sap unite the one in the o- 
iher -, and bind tt^m clofe together, and defend 
them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, 
as before. 

The other way of Whip-grafting is, where the 
Grafts and the Stocks are of one eqoal.lize : The Stod 
snuft'be cat Hoping upwards from one fide to tbeo- 
tber, and the Graft after the Tame manner from the 
flioiildet downwards, that the Graft may exa^ly join 
with the Stock in every parr, and fo bind, and Clay 
or Wax them, as before. 

Thcfe ways of Whip-grafting (efpecially the firft) 
are accounted the belt ; firlt, becanfe you need not 
wait the growing of your Stocks, for Cleft-grafting 
requires greater Stocks than Whip-grafting doth: 
iSecondly, This way injurethlcfs the Stock and Graft 
than the other : Thirdly, the Wound is fooner heal- 
ed, and upon that account better defended from the 
nipping of the Weather, which the cleft Stock is in- 
cident unto: Fourthly, this way is more facile both 
to be learned and performed. 
Graftintr The fourth Way of Grafting is by Approach or 
byjip' "* AblaSation: And thisjs performed later than the 
fr»4cb, iormer ways; to wit, about the Month oi jipU^ ac- 
. . . fcording to the Forwardnefs of the Spring. It's to be 
.. . done where the Stock you intend to. graft on, and the 
^ Tree from which you take your Graft, ftand To near 
together that they may be joyned: Upon which ac- 
count it is comtudnly pradifcd upon Orange and {!• 
, mon Trees, and other rare Phnts that are preferved 
. in Cafes, and may upon that account be joyncd with 
vi .the more facility. Take the ffprig or Branch you in- 
tend 
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jfcend to graft, and pare away aboat three loebes in 
kdgth of the Rind and Wood neat unto the very 
Pich ; cut alfo the Stock or Branch on which you in« 
lend to grate the fame, after the fame manner, tha( 
ilbey may evenly joyn each to other, and thac the Saps 
koay meet j dnd to bind and cover them with Clay 
fwr Wax, h before. 
As foon as yoo find (he Orslft and Stock to unite, 
i to be incorporated t«>gether, cnt off the Head 
the Stock (hitherto left on) four Inches above the 
binding, and in Anarch following the remaining Stub 
alio, and the Cion or Graft underneath, iEmd clofe 
i» Che grafted placed that it may fubfilt by the Stock 

only. 

' -Sbmcufe to cut off the Head of the Stock at fifft; 
md then to joyn the Cion thereunto lifter the manncif 
or Shoulder-grafting, differing only in not fevering 
the Cion from its Stock. Both ways, are good, hut 
the firft moft fnccefsful. This manner of Grafting 
is principally ufed for fuch Plants as are not apt to 
bike any other way j as, for Oranges, Limbns^ Pome^ 
gtanates> Vines, Jeffamines, Altbasa Fruter, and 
Rich like. By this way alfo may Attempts be made 
to graft Trees of different kinds one on another, as 
Fruit-bearing Trees on thofe that bear not, and 
Flower- trees on Fruit-trees, and fuch like. 

Thefe are the molt nfual ways of Grafting ; fome 
3thers there are, but they differ very little from the 
former} and where they differ, it's rather for the 
worfe, and therefore not worth the liientioning. 

Thofe Grafts that are bound you muft obfervc to 
mbind towards Midfummer, left the Band injure 
Ehem. 

Where their Heads are fo great that they are fob- 
|eft to the Violence of the Winds, it is good to pre- 
ferre them by tying a Stick to the Stock which may ex* 
tend to the top of the Graft, to which you may bind 
the Graft the firft Year j The beft thriving Grafts 
irc moft in danger j afterwards they rarely fuffer by 
rtw Winds* S 1 Grafts 
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■ Grafts are alfo fubjeft to be iojared by Birds, 

■> whicb may be prevented by blading fome rmall Bu(hes 

B about the tops of the Stocks. 

Hw There is aaoiher way of Craftiog that hath not 

vifiifg- bcenfoIoDgia ufe as the former, which is, to take a 
Graft or Sprig of the Tree you delign to propagate, 
and a fmall piece of the Root of another Tree of [he 
fame kind, or very near it, or the pieces of Rook 
that youcnt offoffuch Trees as you tranfplant, and 
Whip-graft them together ; and binding of ttiein 
weU, you may plant cTiis Tree where you have a miad 
it ihallftand, or in a Nurfery, which piece of Root, 
witi draw Sap and feed the Graft, as doth the Stock 
the other way. 

' Only you muft obferve to unite the twoBat-eodi 
of the Graft and Root, and that the Riad of the Root 
join to the Rind of the Graft. 

By this means the Roots of one Crab-ftock or Ap- 
ple-flock will ferve for twenty or thirty Apple-grafts; 
and in like manner of a Cherry or Merry Stock, for 
as many Cherry-grafts ^ and foof Pears, Plombs, &c. 
Thus may you alfo raifc a Nurrery of Fruit-trees 
inftead of Stocks, by planting of chem there while 
ihey arc too ftnall to be planted abroad. 

This is alfo the b.'It way to raife tender Trees that 
will hardly endure grafting in the Stock, becaufe 
this way they are not expofed to the injuries of the 
Sun, Wind and Rain. 

It is alfo probable, that Fruits may be meliorated 
by grafting tfiem on Roots of a diiferent kind, becaofe 
they are more apt to take this way than any other. 

The Trees thus grafted are reckoned to bear foon- 
cr, and to be more eafily dwarfed than any other, 
becaufe part of the very Graft is within the Gronnd, 
which being taken olFfrom a bearing Spi is or Branch 
will blollbm and bear fuddcniy, in cafe the Rootbe 
able to maintain it. 

The only Objeaioo againil this way is this, that 

iieyouDg Tree grow flowly at the firft, which isoc- 

cafioued 
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cafioaed by the fmallnefs of the Root that feeds the 
Craft ; for in all Trees the Head mufl: attend the 
iQcreafe of the Roots, from whence it hath its Nou* 
riflimeoL 

Nevertfaelefs this Work is eafily perform'd. Roots 
being more plentiful th^n Stocks, and may be done in 
great qoantities in a little time within Doors, and then 
planted very eafily with a flender Dibble in your Nnr« 
tcry, and will in time fufficiently r^compence yoar 
pains. If yon tranfplant a Tree thai the grafting 
place is not well grown over, place the back of the 
6rafit to the South, and the cut to the North, and it 
will cauie it to heal the better. Slips are not fo good 
to plant or graft on as feedlings, becaufe they often 
mils takiug of Root ; and if they do grow, the Root 
being part of the old Wood, it often doats, and rots 
in the Ground, and grows but flowly. 

Bntfbr the Encouragement of thofe thatdefire to 
be farnifb^ with good Fruit, and good Bearers, 
Grafts may be carried with a little care either by Sea 
or Land, and will keep gooAixomOSoherioMarch^ 
provided they are buried in Earth, and kept moift, 
the' without any thing put to them : They will keep 
a great while^ fo as that I my ielf had fome Pear- Grafts 
which grew well that were fent from Paris : Only 
if yon find them any thing dry, lay them as foon as 
you receive them, in Water twenty four hours, and 
afterwards in moilt Earth \ or yon may ftick the large 
tnds of them in Clay tying a Rag about them to keep 
it fromfaUing off*, and to wrap the other ^nd in Hay 
or Straw Bands, which will fecure them from the 
Wind and Bruifes, and is a good way for tranfporting 
of them. 

* ■ . ^ ' • ^ ' V. ' ■ ' ■>*-" -.^ ' ' ' ' 

Chap. IV. Of Inoculation. 

INoculation is by fome preferM before any of the 
ways of Grafting before treated of, and differs 
ffom?b« Qthcr way^ in thavitis perfqrmcd wb^ 
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the Sap is at the fulleft in Sammer, and the other 
forts of grafting are before the Sap afcends, or at leaft 
in any great quantity. Alfo by this way of inocn- 
lating feveral forts of Fruits and Trees may be pro- 
pagated and meliorated, which by grafting cannoc be 
done, as the Apricock, Peach and NeQarine, wbidii 
rarely thrive any other way, hecaofe few Stocks can 
feed the Graft with Sap fo early in the Spring as the 
Graft requires, which makes it frnflrate yonr Ex« 
pedation ; but being rightly inoculated in the fnlntfs 
of the Sap rarely fails. 

The Stocks on which you are to inocnlate treto) 
be of the fame kind as before, and in Che next Chapter 
is diredted to graft on. 

The time for this Work is ufually from Midrom- 
mer to the middle of July^ when the Sap is moft in 
the Stock. Some Trees, in fome Places, and in feme 
' Years you may inoculate from Mid- A/^)^ to Mid-^^f^. 
As to the time of the Day, it is beft in the Ereniog 
of a fair Day, in a dry Seafon ; for Rain falling on tbci 
Buds before they have taken will deftroy moft of them. 

The Buds you intend (o inoculate (hould neither 
be too young or tender, nor yet too old^ bnt young 
ones are beft *, the Apricock Buds are ready fooaeft, 
they ns^uft be taken from ftrong and well-grown Shoot; 
of the fame Year, and from the ftrongeft and biggeft 
end of the fame Shoots. 

If Buds be not at hand, the Stalks containing them, 
may be carried many .Miles, and kept two or ihr€t 
Days, being wrap'd in frefli and moift Leaves and 
Grafs to keep them cool : If you think they are a lit- 
tle wither'd, lay the Stalks in cold Water two or 
three hours, and that, if any thing, will revive tben^ 
and make them come clean off the Branches. 

Having your Buds ind Inft^uments ready for yoor 
Work, t/iz.: a fliarp pointed Knife or Penknife, a QuiU 
cuthalf way and made fharp and fmooth at the end, 
to divide the Bud and Rind from the Stalk, Wollen* 
Yarn, Bafs-matt, or fuch like, to bind tbein withal ; 

then' 
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then on fomc fpaooth part of the Stock, either near 
or farther from the Ground, according as you intend 
it, either for a Dwarf- Tree, or for the Wall, or a 
Standard, cut the Rind of the Stock overthwarc, and 
from the middle thereof gently flit the Bark or Rjna 
about an Inch long, in form of ^ X9 "ot wounding of 
the S^tock ^ then nimbly prepare the Bud by cuttinj 
ofFthe Leaf and leaving of the Bark about half an Inci 
above and below the Bud, and fliarpen th^t £nd of 
the Bark below the Bud, like a Shield or Efcutcheony 
that it may the more eafily go down and unite be<- 
tween the Bark and the Stock : Then with your Quill 
take offthe Bark and Bud dextroufly, that you leave 
pot the Root behind ^ for if you fee a hole under the 
Bud on the infide, the Root is left behind, therefore 
caft it away and prepare another •, when your Bud is 
ready, raife the Bark of the Stock on each flde of thb 
(lit (preferving as carefully as you can the inner thia 
Rind of the Stock) put in with care the Shield or Buc} 
between the Bark and Stock, thrufting it down until 
the top join to the crofs-cut, then bind it.clofe with 
Yarn, &c. but not on the Bad it felf. 

There is another way of Inoculation niQre ready 
than this, and inore fuccefsfiiF, and differs from the 
former only ip that the Bark is flit upwards from the 
crofs-cut and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leaving 
the lower end longer than may fetve^^'and when it is 
in its place, cut off that which is fupeifluous, and join 
the Bark of the Bud to the Baik of the Stock, and 
bind it as before, which fooner and more fuccefsfuUy 
jtakestban the other. In Inoculating you may put two 
or three buds on a Stock. 

You mayalfo cut the edges of the Bark about the ' 
Bud fquare, and bind itfaft, and it will fucceed well j 
vvhichis the readier way, and eafier. 

About three Weeks or a Month's time after your 
inoculation yon may unbind the Buds> leit the binding 
injury the 6ud and Stock, 

$.4 • • Whcii 
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WlicD you nnhind thero you may difccrn which aH 
good and have taken, aaii which not, the good will 
appear verdant, and well coloui'd, and the other 
dead and withei'd. 

In M-irch following cut off the Stock three Fingers 
above the Bud, aid the next Year cut it clofe, that 
the Bud may cover the Stock as Grafts ufually do. 

Chap- V. Of the l-Vays AadMtthods ujedfor tht 
rtifmg of Frail-Trees. 

HAVING already (hcw'd how to furnitb your 
Seminary with Stocks, and the method of 
Grafting, Inoculating, d-c. of them, I (hill in the next 
place confider the fe\?cral forts of Fruic-Trees and 
what Ways and Methods arc the belt and mQll: proper 
for the propagation of each of them : I (ball begia 



with the Apple, as it deferves the prchemioence, 
both upon the account of its Univerfality and Ufcflll- 



Inefs, beiog both Meat and Drink, it may be had at 
all times of the Year. Of Apples there are great 
Variety, and for feveral Ufes-, but as Apples and 
Pears and other forts of Fruit are of feveral kinds, I 
fhall have occafion to mention a great number of them 
hereafter, aqd at prcfeni, only take notice of feme pc- 
'Afplti, culiar Applesand Pears proper for Cyder and Perry. 
**"■ Apples are commonly raifed by grafting upon the 

'*'"'■ Crab, that being efteemcd the beft andhaidieft Stock 
for them, and the lead fubjeft to Canker^ they take belb 
when grafted in the Cleft or Bark, except the Gcnnct 
Moyle, which will grow of Burrs, as I have mentioned 
beforehand the Codlin, whichmay be raifed of Suckers 
or Slips, tho' indeed moftoloor beft Fruit has been 
produc'd from the Kernel, being a kind of Wilding,ip 
the Red- ftreak, tbeGolden Pippin, &c are reported 10 
be;but it being very rare that any can be raifed this way, 
moll Kernels producing Fruicof a wild, auftcre, (harp 
Tafte, tendingralber to the wildncfsof theStoc^M 
which the Tree was grafted, than that of the Graft j al- 
though many of them mgy feem fair, yet they want that 
brisluiefs 
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briskqefi of Spirit, and are more woody than tbegraftr 
ed Frpic, being alfo much longer before they bear, and 
are more nnfruitful ; for the often grafting of Treesmp- 
oniLhe fame kind, i§efteem'd a meliorating of them, 
which hath occafionM many to endeavour the raifing ot 
pew kinds of Apples, and other Fruits, by grafting oif 
them upon different Stocks, which way I think deferTes 
incouragement y if any Ihoqld attain to any fort of Cfrafc 
pf this kind, I think it wodld beconvenieqt at the fe- 
condyor at far theft, at the third Year's growth, to gf aft 
it upon 9 Stock of a ipore natural kind to it, for Nature 
delights more in an advance than going backwards. By 
t failure in this Point 1 loft feveral Grafts chat I believe 
would have been of Advantage had I been aware of the 
fodden Blaft that took them the third Yean I think Ex- 
periments of this kind more likely to fucceed by try- 
ing a dry pjr an infipid Fruit upon ^ pungent vigorous 
$ap, than the contrary ^ but tor the gaining of a new 
Species of Apples, tho' tis rare to have them take, ye( 
I think the doing of it by Seeds and Kernels themoft 
likely way, becaufemany have been p^ocur'd that way* - 
I have obtained four feveral forts of this kind my felf« 
I am told that Apples, may alfo be raifed of Layers ^ if 

Jpu cut the Layer w^n you put it in the Earth, as you 
o the Layer of a Gilli-flower ^ and let them be two 
Years in the Ground before you take them up, and that 
fuch will bear fooner than thofe that are grafted. 

Next unto Appflcs I think Pears may come in the ^^^'*^ 
f^cond place, and would be much more ufcful than '^^''^ 
they arc, were fuch care taken to improve the Juice of 
them as might be; in one thing they are to be pre- 
ferred, that they profper in cold, moift, hungry, fto- 
sy and gravelly Land, where Apples will not bear fo 
well J they are bcft grafted the fame way as the Ap* 
pie, and upon the wild Pear-ftock raifed of their Ker* 
nels for Standards ; but for Dwarf or Wall-Trees the 
^uince-^bck is efteem'd the beft, but then they (hould 
be planted in moift Ground ^ they will grow likewitc 
when gr9fte4 on the White Thorn, but not fo well 
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as on the former ; they may likev^ife be boded on 
their ovirn kiad ; and if Winter Pears^ or any fort of 
latter Fruity be grafted on the earlieft Pears, or ear- 
liefl: Fruit of the kind, it will forward and help them, 
Tery much. They may be grafted when the bloflbm 
is on them. 
Cberriis^ Cherries arc a fine Summer-Fruit, and arc of feveral 
bom rsi- jj^j.^^. they do belt grafted on the Black-Cherry- ftock, 
or the Merry-ftock, which may be raifed in great 
qnantities from Cherry-ftones ^ Suckers alfo from the 
Roots of the Wild or Red -Cherry, will do wellj 
they are commonly grafted about a Yard from the 
Ground by whip-grafting ^ they may likewife be bud- 
ded or inoculated on their own kind. 
PhiffAj^ Plumbs are of federal forts, and commonly deft* 
bom rdi' grafted on any Stocks of their own kind, except tHe 
J^^ Damafcen ; but one of the belt forts to graft them 
On is the Pear-Plumb ^ tho' I have often found them 
to prove weU raifed only from the Stones, cfpedaDy 
Damafcens. 
%kdlars. Medlars may be deft, or Stock-grafted, on the 
White Thorn, but prore bell on the Pear or Qaincc- 
ftock. 
filbms. Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the common Not, 
and Servifes on their own kind, or propagated b; 
Suckers, Layers or Seeds. 
^uimes,^ Qajnccs may be cleft-grafted on their own kind, or 
w*' ^^^*^ raifed of Slips or Layers, and ot Cuttings ; they dc^ 
light in a moift Soil. If you have a Quince-Tret 
which grows fo low that you can by plalhing, or o- 
therwifc bring it to the Ground, do it the beginniog 
of the Winter, and cover it with Earth, except the 
two ends of the Boughs ; and every twig wiQ pol 
forth Roots, which being cut off and tranfplanted wiQ 
make a Tree j they may be alfo Inocjqlated which 
will make them bear the fooner. If they are planted 
on dry Ground, they fliould be planted in QUober^ 
They are better grafted in th? ftocik thajii in the b/irk. 

Apricocks 



-"' Apricocks arcufnally inoculated in Plamb-ftpcks,>^fc#ci(/, 
ratfed either from Suckers that ba?e not been grafted ^^'^ ^^ 
^fore, or Stones; thofe of the White Pear-Pluinb'''^' 
are efteemcd thebeft^ and thofe of any other great 
White or Red Plumb that hath large Leaves and Shoott 
are very good for the badding of Apricocks or Peaches. 
I am told that an Apricock, inoculated on a Peachy 
mightily improves the Fruit. I have known Apri- 
cocks bear very well that were only ralfed of Scones, 
1>nt their Roots are reckonM very fpungy, and fo no£ 
apt to continue long. Apricocks do well alfo in 
Standards ^ bot as they bloflTom very early againft a 
Wall, fo they ate very much in danger from the 
Frofts, againft which they fhpuld be Ihelter'd with 
Matts, or other (belter, when they are in Bloom. 
Yon may alfo plant them in feveral Afpeds, and by 
that means have them ripe in feveral Seafons. 

They thrive beft on a light foil if inoculated on a 
Plamb'ftock ; but the beft for a heavy Soil are thofe 
inoculated on an Apricock-ftock, raifed of the ftone. 

Peaches are of feveral forts, and are raifed the fame . . 
way with Apricocks, and delight in the fame Soil^ ^^ '^ 
and do beft grafted on Apricock-ftocks, 

Nedarines delight in the fame Soil as Apricocks j^^g^ 
and Peaches J they are raifed by InocnlatioUi the beft rina. 
Stock for which is that raifed of the Peach- ftonc. 

Figs arc of feveral forts, they are multiply 'd of p. 
Sncker^, and delight in a warm moift Soil. ^^* 

Figs may be increafed by Cuttings, Layers or Suck* 
«rt, and are to be planted againft a Honfe or Wall, 
where they may have Sun to ripen them. They may 
te raifed to the Wall like other Trees, bnt mnft noc 
Ix pruned more than needs mnft. 

If you plant fome fmall Fig- Trees in Pots or large 
Boxes, 9s you do Orange-Tree% and put them in 
feme boufe (from the beginning of November until At 
frU) without any Fire, or any other Curiofity *, yoq 
nay have early Figs if when yon fet them out, yonjkt 
Ihem mider a South- waD^and i^eep theoi watered once a 

Week;. 
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Week. I ara told that if you lay a qnanticyof Walnut 
Ihclls round the Roots of a Fig-Trcc, and cover tbos 
nith good Eartti tilt tlicy rot, they will caufe thcFi^ 
tree not only to bear, bucto produce large Fruits. 
rsn^ti Orange and Union Trees, in hot Conntries, are 
tdLi- raifed of Slips, but they will not grow fo here; they 
*"■'■ are commonly grafted or inoculated, or arc raifed by 
fbwiag their Pippins or Seeds in Boxes, and when 
they are two Years old traofplant them in Cafes, eve- 
ly one in a Cafe by it felf tiU'd with rich Melon-bed 
Mould mingled with Loam, reEned and matured by 
one Winter Seafon ^ and when they can well fopport 
it, you may either inoculate or graft them by approach 
in the Spring of the Year. Be diligent to fecure them 
from Cold, and commii them early to their [helter, 
where they may intirely be preferved from the Froft ; 
you may give them a gentle Stow, and attemper the 
Air with a Fire of Charcoal during theextream rigow 
of the Winter, in cafe you fufped the Frofl: has n 
all invaded them. 

But fo Toon as the Spring appears, and the Frofts 
are intirely paft, you may acquaint them with the 
Air by degrees, begianinglitfttoopcn the Doors of 
the Confervatory in the heat of the Day, and {hut- 
ting them again at Night ^ and fo by little and little 
you may fet open the Windows, and (hut them agab 
in the Evening till all danger is pad, and then yot 
may bring them forth and expofe them boldly to the 
Air during all the Summer following. 

As thefe Trees grow big you may change and en- 
large their Cafes, but before to take them out Earth 
andall, raiOngtheflringy and fibrous Roots a little 
with a Knife before yon replace them, fupplying what 
their new Cafes may want with the fore-defcribed 
Mould. Some when they alter their Cafes dennde 
them of all the Earth, conceiving it exhaufted and in- 
, lipid, but it is to the cxtream prejudice of the Tree, 
and doth fet it fo far back that a Year or two will 
hardly recover it. 
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. Tott may gather the Flowers every Day to prevent 
^ir knotting into Fruit, fparing only fome of the 
faireft and belt placed for Fruity and as many as yoii 
cooceiTe the Tree can well nourilh. 
'The Spiders do extreamly affea to Thread their Toila 
among the Branches and Leaves of this Tree, becanle 
the Flies fo much frequent their Flowers and Leaves, 
Which attraft them with their Redolency and Juice ; 
to remedy this, nfe fuch a Brofti as is made to cleanfe 
Piftnres withal from Dult, but treat them tenderly. 

Mr. HartUb condemns us much for negleQing the AbimdMi 
propagating of Almond-Trees, which (faith he) grow 
veqF well and bear good Fruit, he having, as he (ays, 
^eea divers Bulhels on one Tree in his Brother's Or- 
chard i they grow large and upright, and need not the 
hdp of a Wail. The Almonds are in fome fweer^ 
and in others a little bitter ; but I am told, that oftea 
i^emoTing of them makes them grow fweeter ; the 
Tree is chiefly received for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
which being early, and of a fair, pale, reddilh Co- 
lour, make a fine (how in a Garden. 

They are raifed by fetcing of the Nut in the SheU 
in the Month oiOSokr or February^ which Ihould be 
laid in loft dung, a day or two before you plant them ; 
and When they come up they ihould be watered once a 
Week, till they grow pretty large : they may alfo be 
raifed by flips from the Roots ; they delight in the 
Sao, and a dry Soil ; and grow barren in a fat one. 

^ You may increafe feveral Sorts of Fruits^ by ma- 
king choice of a convenient Branch, or Shoot of an 
ittdiflferent fize ; which about Aftdfummer^ fometimes 
a little fooner, and fometimes later, according as 
the Weather proves, when the Sap is very high, 
which in fo me Trees is fooner and in fome later ; a lit« 
tie above the place you think heft, apply a pretty 
quantity of weD«tempered Mortar round about ir, and 
make fuch provifion with convenient tying of a Cloath 
about it as may caufe the Mortar not to fall off, ei« 
ther by the wafliing of the EUin or otherwife, and 

cover 
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cortt it with Clay, which form To on the Top, i\iii 
it may a little recei7C the Moifture in cafe of Raio^ 
and then cut the BarkofTround abode the Branth under 
the place where the Clay is, about two or three Inches 
wide, and in the Clay or Mortar, it will either pot 
forth root, or prepare it fo for rooting, that being 
cut ofFabont the beginning of Planting- feafon^ it wiD 
grow, which fometimes may be done about the latter 
End of September J or beginning of OSoher. Yon muft 
obferve in planting of it to proportion the Top to 
the Root, and not to leave too much for the youiig 
Root to feed, and plant it in good Ground withtbe 
Mortar on, which is to be made of Cldy^ fine Earth, and 
a little Dnng, which muft be clapped to the bared 
place as well as to the Bark that is. about it, and the 
Ball made as big as a Foot- bail. It tnuft be fet pretty 
deep, and kept often watering. 

Pear-Trees have commonly more brittle Roots than 
Apple-^trees, and therefore more care (hould be had 
in taken of them up, and the Roots of fach Appl^ 
trees, or flocks as have been raifed of kernels, are like- 
wife more brittle than thofe raifed of the Crab or 
Wilding, 

Medlars are raifed befl: by grafting on a fcrvife Tree j 
the great Dutch Medlar is the belt, and a good bear- 
er ; they are alfo raifed of the ftone and fome times 
from Suckers, but when fowed they require a grjeac 
deal of time, before they bear. Neither is the Fruit 
fo large as when grafted ; they are commonly planted 
near the Water, but they thrive and bear well lit other 
places. 

Chap. VL Of Dwarfs Wall and Standdrd Trees, 

YOUR Trees being grafted or inoculated on pro- 
per Stocks, the next thing to be condder'd, is 
which are to be for Dwarfs, Walls and StandardS| 
that a proper Method may be nfefl about each fort, 
(he ofdering of which confifts moftly in the pradfng 

of 
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of thein : Dwarf Trees moft be pruned fo as to make 
tt\tm boHow, and to branch low into, as many Bran- 
ches as you can : The fame care muli: be taken of foch 
as are to plant againft Walls ; only as the one are to 
grow round, the others are, as much as you can, to 
be made to grow flat, that they may fpread the bet- 
ter on the Wall ^ but for the Standards, as foon as 
ypu can, you are to reduce them to one Branch, which 
Hrhen it c;omes to the intended heighth yoa defire, yoa 
dmfi; cut the top of it to caufe it to head at that place, 
always confidering the ftrength of the Body, which 
If it ha?e ftrength enough you may prune it clear up : 
btit if weak, leave according to its Icrengtb, more or 
lefs Branches to grow out of the fides, and check the 
Sap which ftrengthens the Body : and fo will the 

Smningof the Head, when once the Body is of a good 
length. 

By this means being provided with all forts of 
Trees, it will in the next place be convenient to conCr 
der the Methods to be ufed for the Planting of them 
oat, ia doing of which it will be neceffary to know, 
firft, how to order the Ground^ and fecondly, how. 
to tranfplant the Trees. 

Chap. VII. Of the manner cf cult ivatingGround 

for dn Orchard. 

TH E natural Soil of an Orchard is more to be r&^ 
garded than that of a Garden, becaufe the Gar* 
den*ProduA rooteth but (hallow, and fo may eafily 
be manured to the depth that is required for Garden- 
Commodities ^ but Fruit-trees growing large and 
rooting deep, ought to have a deep and rich Soil, 
where your conveniency will allow of it. 

AViA if the Land that you intend to plant be a Turf, 
or Green-fwerd, you will do well to plow it two 
Years before yon let the Trees in it, to make it mel- 
low and loofe } and the deeper you plow it the bet- 
ter, i>ecaufe the Trees will have the better Opportu- 
nity 
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nicy to Root i and if you lay dung or Manure on it> 
the plowing will mix it the better with the natural 
Soil, and it will be much the better to dig if you delign 
to fet Beans, Peas or other Commodities with year 
Trees, which is the bcit way of advancing the G rowth 
of your Trees ; and if yon wonld have your Trees 
to thrive, you muft take care that youi- Trees be not 
too near together, and that no fort of Plants be near 
them, which may deprive thern of their Nouriflimcnt, 
or any way hinder thofe Refreftiings and Helps thai 
they might otberwifc receive by the Rain or Dew, 

Take care to keep the Earth about your Trees al- 
ways light and clean, and often cultivated, fd as to 
mend and clean it as often as it requires. 

Earth that is hot or dry mufl: be dag or tilled ia 
Summer-time, either a little before, or whilft it rains. 
Or foon after ^ at which time you can neither Till it 
too often nor too deep, becaufe the doing of it til 
hot Weather will kill fuch Herbs or Flowers as grow 
in it, except they ate water 'di but cbld, ftrongatiij 
inoill Earth is beft to be tilled in dry Weather, otll/ 
there are fome Grounds that will not work till Rain 
comes. 

The frequent flirring of the Earth prevents its 
goodnefs from being wafted by the growth and noo- 
rifhment of ill Plants; but fuch ftirrings are note>' 
oough without pulling of the Weeds up: For ill Weeds 
that ufually ^row in Summer and Autumn, multiply 
without end if they are fuffercd to run to Seed. At 
the time that the Trees blolTom and the Vines (boot, 
the Earth is not to be meddled with. 

To dry Earth a large Culture or Tillage may be 
allow'd the beginning of Winter, and the like, as 
foon as it is pall:, that the Snow, and Rain of the 
V\'in[er and Spring may eafily (ink into the Earth; but 
f ftrong and moift Earth a fmall Tillage in October 
Only, to remove the Weeds, is beft, and to givel 
brge Tillage in Spring when the greatefl Rains are i 
over, and if yoo Trench heavy moift gronsd agaioft j 
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Winter, your firit breaking of it up ought to be 
Bght, 

But if your Orchard is fituated in a Tandy or dry 
Ground) endeavour by the help df fome Gutters td 
carry off all the Wat^r that falls in hafty Showers cd 
tbofe Places that ari manur'd, that hone of it may be 
UDprol^cably Wafted in the Walks or Allies, but if 
ydttr S6ii is fttong and fat^ drain it off from the 6r* 
tbard a^ much as you can. And if your Land lie &ar^ 
that wee is apt to ftand upon it, or if 'tis a IhaHovir 
Soil, yon may fometbing help it in plowing, by ga- 
itberin^ of the Land always up in and iiear the Place 
Where you intend the rows of Trees Khali afterwards 
ftand; which will make the Soil deep where they are 
to ftand, ^nd draw off the Moifture, as was (aid be- 
fore. 

. Ram-water finks not fo deep into Land as Snow^ 
iind thereforo in moift Land it is a good way to remove 

the Snow as much as you can from about your Trees. 

. . . . . ■ ^^ 

Chap. VIIL Ofthef^dnffUnmgofTrees. 

IHare already giv^ federal Direfiions for the 
Tranfplantingoftorcft-Trces, which will fcrvc 
' Fruit-Trces alfo, and therefore what I (hall confi- 
der about Fruit-Trees at prefeot, is the diftance they 
are to be planted at, and what may tend to the md- 
king bf theob the more fruitful 4 the feldom bearing 
6f Fruit being one of the greatelt Oifcouragements 
.that attends Planting. 

As for Standards of Apples or iPears, I ain not iof 
planting of theoi nearer than forty Foot *, which di* 
feance, if any oUe think too fsfr for an Orchard, and* 
that by the thriving of their Trees (efpecially whiiei 
they are young) they (hall luftain lofs, I fliould rather 
sidvife them to plant CberrY*Tree$, Codlins, Plumbs^ 
Ifc. between, becaufe in abot^ tnirty or forty Yeaf^ 
time they will be decaying, and fo by cutting thetn 
down will make way for tne other Trees^ the lafgejt. 

Vdt. II; t bi 
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of Apple and Pear-Trees, aad the room that they 
have being what I think dotb much contribute Co their 
bearing and thriving, in that they receive the more 
Benefit and Refrefliment of the Sun and Air, and have 
the more room for their Roots to fpread by their dip 
fiance from each other, and the Frait is much the bet* 
ter. B ut if yon plant them in Fields or Paftares, fifty 
or fixty Foot diftance will do well, becaofe they will 
be lefs prejudicial to the Grafs ^ but for the prevent- 
ing of any Inconveniency that may come to Paftore- 
Lands from the dropping of the Trees, I (hail propofe 
one thing that I have already hinted at, which ts, 
to plant all your Trees in rows from Eaft to Weft. 
Let the Trees and rows be forty Foot one from ano- 
ther, and let all the Trees, by pruning of them, be 
made to grow like a Fan, or to fpread in the am 
Form as if they were to grow againfta Wall, only in 
that the Stem mult be taller : This I think will pre- 
vent the prejudice that the dropping of Trees will do 
to the Grafs, and will (bade the Land from borniog, 
and improve it by the falling of the Leaves, and will 
alfocaufe the Fruit to ripen much better than iftbey 
grew in the common Form, of which laft Particuhr i 
1 have had the Experience of two or three Trees tfait ' 
I kept trimm'd afcer the fame manner on purpofefora 
tryal. 

Cherries, Plumbs, Quinces, and fuch like Trees, 
may be planted at fifteen or twenty Foot diftance, 
which is fnfEcient. 

It will be ncceflary at every three or four Years end 
to lav aboutaged Trees fome Soil, efpecially Umeor 
, ^ Chalk, which is done by uncovering the Mould with- 
in a little of the Roots, and applying of it, and then 
covering of them again with Earth j thebeftSeafoa 
for which Work is the beginning of Winter, that 
the Rains way wafli it to the Roots before the heat ' 
of the Summer invad^ it. '" ^ 

Pi^dB* But Wall-trees fliould be planted at fuch diftancei ^ 

jyw. as the heighth or breadth of the Wall, the Nature of J 

the * 
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» . ^rec, and the Nature of the Ground requires; 
r. ^'gherthe Wall the nearer che Trees, may beto- 
^^5" 5 and the lower che Wall the farther diftance, 

Chey may have room tofpreadin breadth where 
', *^a«t it in heighth ; efpecially Vines, which re- 
1"* ^ rnorerpaciousandampleplaceto fpreadagainjl: 

^^*»«rFntit, ic being certain, thai the more they 
i^*' *^ h e iKtter they bear and thrive, whichiscon- 
y *^<=> the Opinion of all Foreign Parts: And the 
f. ^^^y ^^ obfcrv'd of molt other Wall-Fruit, e- 
" r »?" P"'*s 2nd ApricQcks, upon which account t 
"ot t>^at think molt of our Walls too tow, and our 
^ 5^<:»mmonly planted too thick. And, 
^*" * ^ g occafion to find fault with che commbn fort WaStfil^ 
~c^ ^^ ^°^ Fruits, it gives rre an opportunity ot emit. 
'j^ 'lending the Propofal made by Mr. Fatioior 
y ,^ Walls, that fo what is planted againit them 
^ **-^expos'd to the direft BeamsoftheSun: This 
,_^^^ Walls, breaking the Wind and rcflefiing the 
.^^^ams from one Wall to another, mull be of 
r^^ advantage for the ripening of Fruit in our cold 
-^^^te i to which 1 (hall only add an accidental Ex- 
. ^^«nt made by a Friend of miae, who had a Wall; 
P *^C>undacion of which being bad, oblig'd him oa 
pj»^X>lanred fide, between each Tree, to make But- 

^s of about a Yard from the Wall, which caus'd 
yj ^Tuic to ripen much fooner than ic did before: His 

^^ ^°°^ ^ ^'"^^ facing cothcEiftward of the South. 
. ^ut CO proceed to What i think the great Point tOQp,i^ , 
t^^keu care of about Fruit-trees, which is the Ma-Vnfruiii^ 
■ i[*nfulnefsof them, it being often many Years toge-/w/nf/y»/ 
',^*'«', that both Apples, Pears and other Frails fail, TrM/. 
;,Y *c have of late experienc'd for feven or eight 
!^^^rs together ; which Inconveniency being one of the 
'5*^^316(1 Difcouragertients that ^tends Planting, as ( 
3j<d brfore, it may not be amifs a little tc conGder the 






("Cation of this Unfroitfnlnefs. and Hkewifc to pro- 
^refoafe Rernedies for the raiHe. Now the Unffuit- 
Ireff ofthefe Trees commonly proceeds^ 
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Ocfafiond Firft, Flora Blafls ocwfioa'd by the Wind*. i_ 
b) BUJii. many limes from the Ealt-wind in the Spring, vrhi^ ^ 
coming after Rain, wtiea che BlolToms arc w«t, and 
bringing of Frofts with it, (hrivela Dp the Learn ' 
of the BlolToaas and fpolls them. If a Weft-wind 
Joccecds it commonly brings Caterpillars v the beft 
Remedies againft which are good Shelter, to prevent 
the Frofts ; and the burning of Straw, Hawm, 6*:. 
to kill the otherj but a great means to haTC Fruit ail 
Years, is where you have the Conveniency of diffe- 
rtnt Situations, that To when a Bbft comes by one 
Wind, you may have another under Ihelter from it; 
and tho' the South Afpeft is the beft for ripening of 
Fruit, yet the moft cooftant bearing Orchard that I 1 
have met with, is an Orchard belonging to afmaH .1 
Farm i have in Hertfordfljne that is not above a Rood i|l 
of Ground which is fituated on thefideoFaa HJIIthit Jt 
faces the North Eaft: The Soil is a kind of a ycflot U 
Tile-Clay, and the Weft end of it is fheker'd by tbe n 
Houfe, and the South (Ide by high Trees, but tbs |l 
North fide and Eaft end is wholly cxpofed tothde li 
Winds. But having a conveniency of fevcral SitM* 1 
tions where I now live, ! may, when tbe Trees gro* : 
up, which 1 hive lately planted, be able to give 1 
better account of this particular^ for Experiments 
of this kind muft rather be try'd in the Sooth Parts of I 
B«£ia>jd than North, efpecially for North or Weft j 
Situations. ! 

Secondly, The want of RainjnftatBloflbmiog-time 
often occatioQS tbe dropping off of the Blcfffoms for 
want of Sap to nourilh them, efpecially in dry 
Gionnds ; and therefore 1 have heard of fome in Effcx, 
whofe Orchards were upon a dry Soil, that have bid 
great quantities of Fruit when all their Neighbours a- 
bout them have fail'd, only upon this account, tbit , 
;hey kept their Trees Wiitcr'd at BlolTomiog-tiaie} ( 
md of a Gentleman who had an Orchard planted ODi^ 
the tide of a Hill that he could Water when he would, \: 
which hardly ever fiaiM, 
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The third occafion of Unfraitfalnefs is the not fuit- iuiting 
log of your Fruit and Soil together, a Point that de- ^''*^^ ^9 
ferves more particular Obfervations than I have beeo ' *^' 
yet able to make, and what I would defire the A (Tift* 
•oce of fuch in as are willing to promote this Work, 
being fatisfied that not only fome fort of Fruits bear 
better on fome Soils than others, but alfo that they 
thrive much better ; however in the mean time I (hall 
•dvife them that plant an Orchard, to enquire what 
i ^rt of Soil their Neighbours Orchards are of, and 
! what fort of Fruits bear beft in thofe Soils, and ac- 
cordingly to ftock themfelves with that for.t of Fruit. 
But a great hindrance to a due enquiry into this 
ulefol part of Husbandry is the variety of Names 
Chat ariB in many places given to one and the fame Ap- 
ple or Pear, and therefore where any one hath a sood 
bearing Fruit, I would advife them to be fure of the 
'Kame of them from fome experieacM Gardeners, 
and then a certain Judgment may be made of them. 
And if you find the Ground wherein you plant you^r 
.Fniit- trees not fnitable to the Nature of the Tree, it 
may ht altered by applying of Earth, Clay or Sand ' 
of a different Nature to your Soil. 

A fourth Reafon of the Unf ruitfulqefs of Fruit- ^rom tar; 
trees is the Barrennefsof the Soil thciy are planted on, ''f^"'^ ^ 
for I cannot but think it as nccefftry to dung Orchards '^' ^^''\ 
as Plowed Lands, that fo the Dung may waQi to the 
Roots of the Trees to qoufi& them ^ this I reckon 
was the reafon of the fruitfulnefs of the Orchaird men- 
tioned by Mr. ^i(irri[^fc inhis Legacy, when head vifed 
the turning of the Waffi of a Sheep-common to the 
lloots oi the Trees, which, he fays, occafioned fuch 
k fruitfulnefs to an Orchard that be|ong'd to a Farm 
tiiat an Acquaintance of His held, th^t the Occupier 
got an Eftate outof the Farm by it, which before was 
jo dear rented, ttiat it had likely t6 have ruined him. 
And I knew a Farmer in Kentthzt ufed tofay, tbati 
he had often obfervM it, that whenever he let his 
Hogs go into his Orchard unrung, to roo; abQut thp 
' '■ T 5 Trees^ 
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Trees, and to dung tbem, he had always a Crop of i 
Fruit ^ and it is ceruin, for Fruit-trees no Dung is ' 
fo good as Hogs-dung, which Mr. Wcrlidge confiros 
in his rinetum Britanmum ; and tho' they may fpcHl 
feme Grafs in Winter, it is eafily levelled ia Springs 
Hogs-dung is likew ife an excellent Medicine for a Ci&» 
ker. 
J^^ Fifthly, Mofs is very prejudicial to the beariog 

^'* pi Fruit-trees ^ and i$ commonly occafioD*d by the 
coldnefs of the Land the Trees grow on, whether it 
is wet or dry, or their being planted too deep; and 
if it proceed from the coldnefs of the Land, LaySea- 
coal-aihes, Horfe (lung, &c. If from Moiftore, draia i 
the Land well ; but if it proceed from deep plantiog, ' 
. if they are fmaU, it is the befl; way in very moift 
Weather to draw them up higher ; bat if they are i 
too large, for that there is no remedy hnt replandog ^ 
pf them, or to plant new in their places^ To core 
the Mofs, in Staffordshire^ I am toldt they bom off 
the Mofs of their Trees about December with a wifp 
of Straw ) but the common way is, to rub it off of 
young Trees with a Hair-Cloth, or to icrape it off 
with a wooden Inftrument that may not hort the Bark 
of the Trees. I knew one that had an Apple-tree 
very much run over with Mofs, and he made a Stye 
under it, in which he fatted Hogs, and it cared it. 
But as Mofs is fomecimes caufed froio the want of Sap» 
which is the reafon that old Trees are commooly 
more MoilV than young, it is good tolopofffeveral 
of the Brariches of fuch Trees, which will make tbem 
profper the better, and be lefi Mofly; efpedaDy 
where Trees are MoiTy that grow on dry Sroood. 

Sixthly, Many Trees run altogether to Wood and 
^ranches, and feldom bear any Fruit ; to remed]! 
. which Inconveniency, forae propof^ hacking of the 
Tree, or to cut Crofles or other $troaks upon tbe 
Bark, to give fome check to (he Sap ; others propofe 
to bore a Hole through the Body of the Tree ^ this 
way carries fome probability with it, becanfe holloiir 
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Trees, or facb^s are hurt or decay'd ia the Body or 
Stem, are more apt to bear than found ones. The 
fameTeafoa may be for the cleaving of the Roots of 
Trees, and for the putting of Stones or Wedges in 
them 5 for Trees blown afide by the Wind, or by 
fome other Accident, do ufually bear great QQancities, 
and fometimes more than when they ftood firm and 
opright : The reafon of which may be the Check tbac 
is thereby given to the Sap running into the Branches, 
when lefs Sap might do to produce Fruit j but the 
beft way is to prune oflffome of the Branches in Sum- 
mer time, when the Sap is in them, which is the beft 
way CO abate their Luxuriancy ^ but this rnuft be 
done with Judgmenti the belt time of doing which is 
in June. 

Seventhly, It is good to have variety of Fruit in an V^mji 
Orchard, becaufe fome Apples and Pears that bear in i^^^* 
one Year will not do fo in another ^ and therefore 
where Variety is, you wiQ feldom fail of having fome 
take. 

Eightly, Another thing to be confider'd, is, to plant '^^ f'^^ 
fich Fruit as will hang on the Trees, tiD ripe, there ^''*JfV*^ 
being many forts of Fruit that will Ihakc oflfalmoft Trie 
with any Wind ^ upon which account it is good always Trai^ 
to have the S. W. fide of your Orchard well (helter'd 
with high Trees, that Wind being, as 1 faid before 
the moft troublefome about the latter end of Summer. 

I ihall here add fomething concerning the fencing of 
Trees out of Mr. Bveljin^ coniimunicated unto him from 
Dn Be4i^ which will be of advantage to the planting 
of Trees m Fields fo« fecuring of them from Cattel. 

The fencing of fingle Trees ufeth to be done by 
Rails at great Charges, or by Hedges and BuQies, 
which every other Year muft he reqewM, ax^d the 
Materials not to be had in all jplaces neither ^ I there- 
fore prefer and commend co yon the enfuing form of 
Planting and Fencing, which is more cheap and e^fie, 
^nd hath other Advancagc^U '^t, not commonly known: 
I never faw it b.ai once, and that imperfeifily pyer- 

' ' T^ ' fori^'d, 
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form'd, buc have praftis'd it my fclf with fucccfs. 
Take ic thus, 

Set your Tree on the green Swarth, or rather fire 
or (ix laches under it, if the Soil be very healthy; 
ifmoiftor weeping half a foot above it: Thenrota 
Trench round that Tree two Foot, or more, in the 
clear from it. Lay a rank of the Tufts, with the 
Grafs outward, upon the inner fide of the Trench to- 
ward your Plant, and then a fecond rank upon yocr 
former, and fo a third and fourth, all orderly ptac'd 
(as in a Fortification) and leaning towards the Tree 
al'ter the form of a Pyramid or larger Hop-hill : Al- 
ways as you place a row of Tufts in compafs, yoo muK: 
fill op the inner part of the Circle with the loofe Earth 
of the fecond Spit, which you dig out of your Trench, 
and which is to be two foot and half wide, or more, 
as you defign to mount the Hillock; which by this 
means yon will have raifed about your Plant near 
three foot in heighth. Ac the Point tt needs not be 
above two Foot or eighteen Inches diameter, where 
you may leave the Earth in form of a Dith, to convey 
tlie Rain towards the Body of the Tree, and opoQ 
the top of this Hillock prick Dp five or fix fmall Bri- 
ars or Thorns, binding them lightly to the Body of 
the Plant, and fo you have finilhed the work. 

The Conveniencies of this kiod of Planting are, 

Firll, That neither Swine, nor Sheep, nor any 
other fort of Cattel can annoy your Trees. 

Secondly, You may adventure to fee the fmaller 
Plants, being thus rats'd and fecufd from the reach 
of Cattle. 

Thirdly, Your Trees are falten'd in the Hillock a- 
gainft the violence of Winds without Stakes to fret 
and canker them. 

Fourthly, If the Soil be wet, it is hereby made 
healthy. 

Fifthlv, If very dry, the Hillock defends them from 
the outward Heat. 

Sixthly, it preveDtstfaeConcb-grars, which for the 
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firll: Years iafcn0bly robs mod Plants in fandy Grounds 
apt to Graze. And, 

Laftly, The graiing Bank will recompeoce the 
niggardly Farmer for the wafte of his Ditch, which 
otherwife he will fordy bethink. 

In the fecond or third Year (by what time yoor 
Roots fpread) the Trench, if the Ground be moifl: or 
SeafoQ wet, will be near fill'd up again by the 
treading of Cattle, for it needs not bedeanfcd; but 
then yon muft renew your Thorns : Yet if the Planter 
be curious, Ifbould advUe a calling offome froall. 
quantity of rich Mould into the bottom of the Trench 
die fecond Year, which may improvfc the Growth, and 
invite the Roots to (pread. 
^ In this manner of Planting, where the Soil is not 
f kb, the exadt Planter (hould add a littk quantity to 
€8cb Rootof Earth from a frequented High-way, or 
Yard where Cattle are kept. One toad will fufBce for 
fix or feven Trees, this being much more proper than 
rotten Soil or loofe Earth, the fat Mould bell: agreeing 
witif the Apple-Trec. 

The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the higher 
win be your Bank, ana the fecurer your Fence ^ but 
then you mult add (bme gbod Earth in the fecond 
Year, as before. 

I muft fubjoin, that only Trees of an upright 
growth be thus planted in open Grounds, becaufe 
fpreading Trees will be ftill within reach of Cattel as 
they incrtafe. Nor haye I met with any Inconvenience 
in this kind of Tranfplanting (which is. applicable to 
all forts of Trees) but that the Mole and the Ant may 
find ready Entertainment the firft Year, and fome- 
times impair a weak rooted Plant, otherwife it rarely 
sAifcarries. In fum. 

This nianner of Fencing is foon executed by an in- 
different Workman, who will e^Iily fet and guard fix 
Trees in a Winter'i Day . 

t {hall conclude this Point with giving a (hort ac« 
count of fome ctf the belt or ^loft common forts of 
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Apples^ Pears and other Fruits that I have met witb^ 
with fome Remarks upon the feveral forts, in order 
to procure a more exaft account of tbem> which is 4 
Work that wiD need more affiftance exaQly to per- 
form than I am able to procure at prefent, every 
Country, and many parts of each Conntry» baTing 
fome fort of Fruit or other not known in the next \ 
and therefore in the mean time the Rule chat I fliall 
advife moft to obferve is, to take an account of the beft 
Bearers, and moft ufeful forts of Fruits^ and the par- 
ticular Soils that they thrive and bear b^ft in- 

Chap. IX* Some further Obfervdtions concermii^ 
the Vnfruitfulnefs cf Trees. 

GOOD Dunging. Chalking, or Liming of Or- 
chards> are very beneficial to Trees, which when 
large draw a great deal of the Heart of the Groond ,and 
cannot maintain tbemfelves with vigour without it 

Sir Huib fUit fays* That if you mix green Cow-* 
dung and Urine together, and waib your Trees with 
it, with a Brulh, once in two or three Monttis, it will 
keep ConUi^ Hares^ &c. from barking of them ; and 
be lays likewiTe, that it win deftroy the Canker. 

A Gentleman near Hereford aflures me, that he fed 
feveral Hogs about fome old Apple-Trees, that be 
thought had done bearing, and that the next Year he 
bad thirty Bufliels of Apples, a piece, oflf of (eversd 
of them ^ and therefore be was propofing to me to 
^ave a moveable Sty, and about it to make a Yard 
^itb Hurdles, to remove from one Tree to iaoother \ 
which I cannot but think a very good way, and whsic 
will be a very great Improvement of aU forts of Fruit- 
Trccs, not only to promote their bearing, bat like- 
wifetocu^e theMofs, Catiker^ and other Infirmities 
pf them, efpecially fibce this way wiU &ve the Urine, 
which I prefer for Trees much before Dung, bcxaufe 
it penetrates better to the Roots, and is much to be 
preferr'd foi[ the curii\g of arty oi t^ afor^-^end- 
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ODed Infirtninies^ which 1 am confirmed in by a Letter 
I received from— *— -concerning the preferring of 
Froit-Trees in Kent^vihich I ball give in his own words. 

*Mt was formerly (as all Ancient Graziers know)- 
^^ a Cnftom to keep op and fatten their Oxen in Stalls, 
^^ in which Earthen-velTels were placed under the 
^^ Planks to fave the Urine that came from them: With 
^' which Urine fo faved, they wafted two or thrM 
^^ times in the Month of March^ their mofly , canker- 
'^ ed, worm-eaten and unfound Trees, and poured 
^ fome of it to the Roots ; and if plenty of it were now 
^ to be had, I do not doubt but that Pippin*Trees 
^^ might be raifed, made thrive, and flourUh,^ as well as 
** heretofore. 

^ Happening lately to mention this to a Carpenter, 
^^ he faid he had federal times feen at the pulling up of 
^ fuch old Stalls, fome that have had a well fteen'd 
^ Channelunder the Planks, leading to a large fteined 
^^ Receptacle without the Stall, at whkh he had of- 
^Vten wondred, but could never think the reafon of 
** it till I mentioned the aforefaid 

This ufeful Obfervation I had from ■■ near 

Tmibridge^ in which part of the Country Apple-Trees 
formerly fiourifeed in fuch abundance, that Pembury a- 
lias Pippenbury^ a Pari(baot far diftant, is faid to have itii 
Name from the plenty of that Fruit once growing there. 

That Urine is a very beneficial Manure, is confirm- 
ed by Sir Hugh Plat^ Dr. P/or, and others, and maf 
as well be applied to the Body and Branches of the 
Tree to cure Cankers, kill Mofs and Worms, as at the 
Root (that is, in moderate quantities) to warm, invi- 
gorsjte, and quicken the Circulation of the Sap, efpe- 
ciaQy in a cold barren Soil. 

Nor may it be improper here toobferve, that ge- 
nerally fpeaking, aU Manures differ in goodnefsand 
ftrength^ according to the different kinds or clafles oi 
l^Qd\t% they are made of ^ as that vegetable Subftancesy 
^^ Rotten- ftraw^ Beans^ Gr^s^ &c. are better (quan- 
tity for quantity) than Marle^ Limt^ Mid^ SeaSand^ 
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&:c. aod that Aairaal Subftanccs, as VriHe^ Dunfd^ 
Mtn^ Beajlt^ and Fowlt, Bonei^ aad Horni of Beafis 
burnt or putrefied, WoUen-rags^ and tbe like, areof 
greater ftrength and nourifhmcnt than cither. 

I (hall be gUd if this Account may pac any npoq 
the Trial of raifing that excellent Fruit the Ktntijh Fif^ 
feUf which eire, [ fear, will be loft : For I 5nd in fe- 
Tcral Orchards both in Kent, Effex, and HertfordPiirt, 
old Trees of that fort, but I can find no young ones 
to profpcr. A Friend of mine tried a great many Ex- 
periments in i/eri/o''i//7jjre, about raifing of them, and 
could never get them tathrive, tho' he had old Trcci 
in the fame Orchard that grew and bore very will. 1 
likewife tried feveral Experiments my fclf, and have 
had young Trees thrive fo well, as to make man/ 
Shoots of a Yard-long in a Year, but chefe young 
Shoots were always blafted the nexi Year, or canker- 
ed ; which makes me think that the Ancients had feme 
particular way of raiting of them, that we have loft the 
Knowledge of, fo that what is propofed Teems very 
probable to be tbe vvay they did make ufe of : Which 
tbe Circumftancesofthe place not only confirms, bat 
the Ufefulnefs of the Matter propofed, there being 
nothing of greater Advantage, as I have found by Ex- 
perience, than Urine, for the Improvemeotof all forts 
of Vegetables. 

And therefore I am forry to find the ancient Has- 
bandry out-do the prefentjand that fo ufeful a Materi- 
al asVriie fliould be fo much ncglefled, and generally 
let ran away to wafte, of which fo great Advantage 
is made in Flanders^ and other parts beyond Sea : con- 
cerning which I have in fevetal places given an AC' 
count of its Advantages, 

Shod, Seot^ and the Dirt ofSmks is good to lay to 
the Roots oi Trees ^ Vines, &c to make them bear. 
V If your Orchard be on dry Groond, to make your 
Trees bear about the beginning of May, when the 
Trees are in the height of their BJolToin, digs little 
qbouc tbeoi J efpecially if you'll mix Sheeps-dun'g with 
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,., bcftow a Pale-full of Water on erery Tree once a 
Day, till you fee the Fruit fee. 1 know one that did' 
ibj and feldom failed of a Crop. 

W hen Fruit-Trees are old and decaying, lop off fe- 
vcral of the Boughs, and lay Lirrte or Chalk to them, 
and it will caufe them to ftrike new Roots, and to 
thrive, and bear well j it being a renewal of their 
Age. Mr. Aioorinhis defcription of Nmhampton- 
/hire pa^e 487. fays an old Orchard of Apple trees 
growing molTy and bearing but indifTerently, the own- 
er, the beginning of ^;ni, disbarked the Trees from 
near the bottom, almoft up to the part of the Tree, 
where the head divides tnio Branches ^ and the Bark 
grew again in Summer: and by the latter cad of the 
Vear, wasfirmeandfmooth ^ andhada&nethinrind, 
and bare every Year after very well j not one of chem 
miiriQg. And one in Ejfex told me of a Pear- Tree 
which he barked, about fix Inches round ; and itoc- 
cafion'd it to bearevery Year tho' it never bore before. 
Id manuringof Trees, do notlay it too near the Body, 
but at fome diftance, that it may foak down to tlie 
fmallcr Roots to nourifh them, they being as it were 
the Mouths that fuck in the Nourifliment for the Trees. 

If you have ^h« or Fruit'Trees that run upon the 
Tyles of any Building, or upon a floaping Wall, accord- 
ing to Mr. Fatio\ Propofal, you may fet Melon glafles 
00 the Fruit, which will much forward icsripeaing. 

But from what I have already mentioned concern- 
ing an Experiment made by a Friend of mine, in my 
former Treatife of Husbandry, at fa^. 527. concern- 
ing W^B*, I cannot but prefer Mr. LaMj/srJ's Contri- 
vance of building of them in the Form of a Semi-circle, 
which he propoles to be about eight Yards in circum- 
ference on the tnfide, and about fix in diameter, which 
he fays is found by experience to do well j of which 
opinion, I muft own my felf. efpecially for ^«er, bi;- 
caufe they bear only on the Shoots of the fame Year ; 
which Shoots are apt to grow upright, which mull 

:3lIon them to be at a greater diltauce from the 
Wall. 
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Wall, if they grow upon a floapiog Wall, than wher< 
they ran paraDel to an upright one ; and befides, tbefe 
circular Walls may be conveniently coyered, which 
will be not only a great Advantage to Vines, in that 
yon may fecorely let the Grapes bang on the Vines to' 
ripen, as long as yon pleafe, without any danger from 
the Frofts j but yon may alfo by the fame means, in 
the Spring, cover yonr forward Fruit from being pre* 
jodiced by the early Frofts, which ibould upon other 
Walls have Mates or Canvafs hung before them, from 
the time of their firft beginning to bloflbm, until they 
are well knit or fet, and for fome time after, if yon 
find occafion. 

In ordering of WaU-Trtts^ yon may prevent nnne^ 
ceflary Branches, by robbing or cutting offfuch Bodf 
as come forth, where there not convenient room for 
them to be laid. 

A Gentleman of ffampfhire fends me word, that hf 
has obferved but few good Apples to do well in di^ 
vers Parts of that Country, except the Golden- Rennet 
and Codlin^ efpecially on a gravel or fandy Soil that 
have Springs within three or four Foot of the SartacCi 
and that Oak^ on Inch Land thrive very well. . 

To which I muft add, that 1 have obferved the 
Golden" Rennet^ in other places, to thrive on Gravel or 
Sandy Land, the bcft of any Fruit- Trees, except 
Plumbs-^ and in Hantp/hire I have met with greater va« 
tiety of Apples of the Golden-Rennet kind, than in 
any other part of tngland*^ and I have obferved, that 
mofb of the largcft (orts of Apples do heft on Gravely 
and are the Icaft fubjeft to Mofs or Canker. 

The Red JtreaK is reckoned where it yields the beft 
Cyder, not to grow fo larce as other Frmt-TreeSf and 
therefore it ma y be planted nearer than other Trees. 

. Chap. X. J Cdtalogue of FruitSy &:c< 

TH E Aroniatick or Golden- ByUireting hath nor 
compare, it being of a Gold-colourM Coat un« 
dcr a RuIFet Hair, bath ibme Wartt on ity its Fldh. 

tft 
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of a yellow colour, its form of a flatti(h round. This 
Fruit is not ripe till after Michaelmas^ but keeps over 
the Winter ^ and is, without difpute, the moft plea« 
ianttafted Apple that grows, having a moft delicate 
Aromatick relilb, and melting in the Mouth. 

The Orange Apple, fo calVd from its likeners in 
colour and form to an Orange, deferves the next 
place, having a fine rough Gold-colour'd 0>at, re« 
fembling the Golden Pippen, only fairer, keeps long, 
and is of a very pleafant tafte. 

The Golden Pippin is fmaller than the Orange- Ap. 
pie, elfe much like it in colour, tafte and long keep- 
ing, being the beft of Apples for Cyder, Eating and 
Baking. 

The Ruflet Pearmain is a very pleafant Fruit con- 
tinuing long on the Tree, and in the Confervatory, 
partakes both of the Ruflecing and Pearmain in colour 
and tafte, the one fide being generally RufiTet, and the 
other ftreak'd like a Pearmain. 

The Pearmain, whereof there are feveral forts, is 
fo excellent an Apple and fo well known, that no more 
need be faid of it ^ only the larger fore keeps not fo 
weQ, neither is the Summer Pearmain fo good as the 
Winter ; they are all good Cyder- Apples, but no 
great Bearers. 

Pippins are of feveral forts, and take their Name 
from the fmall Spots or Pips that ufoally appear on 
the fides of them. Some are caD'd Stone Pi ppins from 
their obduratenefs j fome are caird Kenti^ Pippins, 
becaufe they are a Fruit that agrees well with that Soil ; 
others ate call'd Ftencb Pippins, having their original 
from France ; which is the beft bearer of any of thefe 
forts of Pippins, the HoUand Pippin from the fame 
caufe, and the Ruflet Pippin from its Ruflet hue, with 
divers others denominated from the feveral places of 
their growth, but fucb as are diftinguiflid by the 
Names of Grey and White Pippins, are of equal good- 
nefs. They are generally a very pleafant rruit, and 
of a good jQice, fit for the Table, Confervatory or 
Kitchen, but they arc fiender bearers. Tht 
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The Golden Rennet is a very plea Cant and fair Fni^^ 
of a yellow ficlb, and the befl ot bearers for all fbris 
of Soil, of which there are two forts, the large fori 
and thefmall ; the fmalleft keeps the beft, and is the 
bell flavour'd, but the other Is a mealy Apple if kept 
after November^ and neither of ihean good Cjider-Ap- 
plesalone; but Mr. H^of/irf^ecommendsihemif mix'd 
with the Fed fireak,. They fell well in the Market, 
and are good eating Apples duriog the Gift part of 
Winter. 

We have 'mEJfexan Applscall'd a Snow Apple, 
which is an extraordinary certain bearer on the light 
brick Earths, bat a very ordinary Apple of its kind ; 
yea for its conltani bearing I cannot hue value it, for 
1 bad rather have any tndiiFerenc Apples, tbaanoae 
at all. 

There is alfo in Nirifordlhire an Appte much refem- 
bling a Gennec-Moil, which they call a WUtfhire j itis 
both a good bearer and a good Cyder-Apple, 

The Leather-coat or Golding RnlTeting, as fome I 
call it, is a very good Winter Frait, lafts long, and I 
is of a good, firm and yellow Flefh^ and an Extraor- " 
dinary good bearer, and not fo Sobjea to Moft|~ 
many other Fruit-trees are. 

The Bartlet Queening^ is a very good Cyder Ap[J 
efpccially if miKed with the Golden Rennet^ which ■ 
not do well for Cyder without it. { likewil^a 
with in my Neighbourhood a TeUo^-Queemhz, wM 
is a very juicy Apple, and one of the richeft taffi 
Apples that ever I met with. I call itzQueentng^vXi- 
exaftlyoftbe fame (hapc, but for coloar iswhofl. 
yellow, both inlidc and out. The^ovrt/^^ppfc jsalfoa 
good Apple,the^o/f-4f»;/f,CoHo«Wfp(e,the5af(-y4));jfc, 
the Gatmt-^pple^ Kentifh-Codlin^ PDWcl-j4pph, f^ioUi. 

The Green Rufleting is a tough aiid bard Fruit tf 
lafts long. 

The Red Rufleting is of a lefler fize, long laflia^ 
and arc all of them of a pleafaat Reliflr. 
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' The Sharp RdTetiag is an extraordinary bearef, 
and a good .Cyder^ and keeping Apple* 

'Thtjobn Apple, or Deux'-jinSj fo called from its 
continuing two Years before it perUhetb, is a good re- 
liibed (harp Apple the Spring following, when moft 
other Fruit is fpent, they are fit for the Cyder Planr 
tations being great Bearers, and though dry Froit^ 
they yield very good Juice, but muft be ground be-» 
fore January. There is a Summer John Apple, that is 
Tery much commended alfo^ 

The Marigold Apple, fo called from its being 
marked in even Stripes in the Form of a Marigold \ 
fometimes the Onion Apple, from the reddifh brown 
oolonr refembling a well coloured Onion ^ fometimes 
failed ths Kate Apple, and fometimes Jobn^s Peatmaid^ 
from its likenefs to a Pearmain, is a very good Fruity 
longlafting, and fit for the Table, ConferTatory, 
jKitchen, or Prefs, yielding a very good juice ^ it 
bears every other Year, even to Admiration : There 
is another fort of them called Summer Marigolds. 

The Harvey Apple, and the round Ruftct ^arvcy^' 
are very pleafant Fruit, and good Cyder Apples, but 
are no good bearers. 

The Qaeen Apple } thofe that are of the Summer 
kind, are good Cyder Apples mixed with others, be* 
ingof themfelves tweet: The Winter Queening is 
good for the Table. 

The Paradife Apple is a curious Fruit produced by 
grafting a Pearmain on a Quince. 
. The Pome-Roy is a Fruit of good tafte, a pulpy 
^Qbftance, but not yielding much Juice. 

The Pome- water is an indifferent gopd iaftingFhkih 

The Golden boufeti dr Golden Ducket^ is milch 
Goa[imen4e^. ^ 

The IVeftHury Apple^ taking its Name froni Weftburjf 
in Hamp/hire^ front whence they are. much difperfed 
into the adjacent I^arts^ is, as Mr. W^lidgi fays, one 
of the niofl: folid Apples that grows, of a rough Rind 
and obdurate Fieflii (harp and quick cafte^ lafts long^ 
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and yields a very exceUefit and plentiful Juice, making 
Cyder equal to the bed of Fruits ^ aod for the EUt^ 
chcn, few or none exceed it. 

The Gilliflower Apple is of a pleafaat relifh and 
long lafting,' of a thick Rind, hard Corer, ftriped, and 
a good Cyder Apple, making an excellent mixture. 

The Mdfgartt Apple is the heft and molt early, u« 
fually ripe about St. Marg^rct''^ Day in Jum ; it Is a 
fair and beautiful Fruit, of a pleafant tafte and fcent, 
and deferves a more general Propagation. 

The Jenneting is next to be efteemed, as well for 
its early ripening as its pleafant tafte. 

The Devorjjhhc Qnarringtgn is alfo a very fine early 
Apple. 

The Summer Pippin is a very pleafant Apple in 
colour and tafte, yielding a delicate Jaice. 

The Creeper is an Apple fo called from the Tree, 
which grows loW} and traileth its Branches near the 
Ground. 

The Ladies Apple is very beautiful, and begins to be 
good about December^ and lafts 'till March zmli ^t^*h ^^ 
is a great bearer, anduever wrinkles with keeping, 

The Ladies Thigh is a kind of RuflTeting in ftiape 
and colour, with a very juicy and tender Pnlp, a lit- 
tle rousked \ its Tree is very long before it bears, bat 
afterwards produces abundance, and is ripe the be- 
ginning of July. 

The Violet Apple is of a whitiih ground Colour, a 
little fpeckled in thofe parts that are from the San, boi 
ftriped with a deep Red on the Sunny fide ; the Pulp 
is very fine and delicate, and is to be eaten as ibon ai 
gathered, tho'it will continue good 'till Cbrifimas. 

The Codling, fo called from the ufe it is put unto, 
makes a good Summer Cyder, and is a good bearer, 
cither in Hedges or Standards. 

The Claret Wine Apple is fair, and yields plenty, 
of a pleafant (harp Juice, from whence it takes its 
Name; being well ordered, itexcellsmoft other Cy- 
ders ,cfpeciaUy with a mixture of fweet Apples. 

• ^ The 
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Irhe 'White Wining is a fmaU white Apple, and a 
good bearer, the Fruit juicy and pleafanc, hue fopQ 
perifhing^ and the Cyder made thereof fmall. 

The King Apple, tho' not common, yet is by fomc 
efteemed an excellent Apple, and preferred before the 
JcDoeting. 

The Famagofta is alfo in the number of the bell: of 
early Apples. 

The Giant Apple is a large Frnit, well tafted, and 
the belt of any Summer Apple for the Kitchea. 

The Bmtra-iue^ or Good Houfe-wife, isthelargeft 
of Apples, a great bearer, good for the Kitchen. It 
makes good Summer Cyden 

The Cat's-head, by fome called the Go no-further, 
b t very large Apple, and a good bearer. 

The Spicing Apple, of all Apples that are marked 
Red, is the meaneft. 

TheGennet Moil is a pleafant and neceffary Fruit ia 
Che Kitchen, and one of the beft Cyder Apples, and a 
3po4 bearer. 

The White Muft is a very pleafant Apple, yielding 
vf'eaK plenty of Vinous Liquor, bearing this Name in 
Hef^otdflAft^ and is thought by fome to be the fame 
prith the Golden Rennet in Hamffhire. 

The Red Moft is alfo of the fame Nature. 

The Fox Whelp is efteemed among the choice Cyc- 
ler Fruits. 

The Bromsbury Crab^ altho' little better than the 
sommon, yet kept on heaps ^till Cbriftmas, yields a 
iMisk excellent Cyder, and very ftrong. 

£leots are Apples much in requeft in the Cyder 
Dbontries fot their excellent Liquor, but not known 
by that Name in feVeral parts of England. 

The Stocken, orStoken Apple is likewife in efteem 
there, altho'tioc known by that Niime in many places. 

The Bitter Scale is an Apple much efteemed of id 
Devon(hirt for the excellent Cyder it yields, without 
the mixture or affiftanGe of any other. 

The Dean's Apple is there well efteemed of for the 
^Dtrtafani U 2 As 
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As alfo is the Plcafantipe, perhaps the fame with 
oar Marigold. 
The Poreliog. Its Name is not ufual, bat ia the lame 

Parts. 

The Uoderleaf, wbofe Cyder is beft at two Yean; 
'tis a very plentiful bearer, hath a Rhenifh Wine&* 
voor, the very belt of all Cyders of this Kind j tbe 
Apples (hould be hoarded a little within Doors ; and 
the longer yon would keep your Cyder, the longer 
you muft hoard yonr Fruit, 

A long pale Apple called the Coleing, about Lud- 
feir, is an extraordinary bearer. 

The Arier Apple, a conftant bearer, making a ftroog 
and lafting Cyder ; fome call them Richards^ fome 
Grange Apples j and indeed they make fo excellent a 
' Drink that they are worthy to be recovered into ofe. 

The Olive, weD known about Ijudlow^ may, !><»• 
ceive, be accounted among the Winter Cyder Apples, 
of which it is the conltant Report, fays Mr. Evefyn^ 
that a Hogflicad of the Fruit will yield an Hoglheadof 
Cyder. 

Fillets, whereof alfo there are the Summer and the 
Winter, in very high efteem for the delicate Vinous 
Liquor they yield. The Summer Fillet for the prefent, 
and the Winter Fillet for lafting Cyder. 

The Red-ftreak, of all Cyder Fruit, hath obtained 
the Preference, being but a kind of Wilding, andtbo' 
kept long, yet is never pleafing to the Palatd; there 
are feveral forts of them, the Summer and tbe Win- 
ter, the Yellow and the Red, and the more green'Rcd* 
ftreak: Some forts of them have red Veins running 
thro' the whole Body of the Fruit, which is efteemed 
to give the Cyder madcthcreot the richeft Tindore 
if they are kept 'till mellow ; tbe Cyder at firft is 
very lufcious, but if ground more early, it is 'more racy. 

The Quince Apple, fo called from its Colour, is a 
good Table Fruit as well as Cyder Apple, 

The Nonfuch is a long lafling Fruit. 

The Angel's Bit is a delicate Apple for taile, and 

'the 
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the Trcc^ or its Name, proper to IVorceficr/hirey and 
tbofe parts. 

. The Peeling is a lafting Apple, makes very good 
Cyder, agrees well with this Air, and is a good bearer, 
r The Oaken- pin, fo called from its hardnefs, is a 
lafting Frpit, yields excellent Liquor, and is near the 
nature of the Weftbury Apple, tho' not in Form. 

•The Greening is of a colour green, and keeps to a 
iecond Year, and is a good Apple. 

* The Lording is a fair, green, and ibarp Apple, a con- 
fiaot bearer, being a hardy Fruit, for the Kitchen only. 
< Sweet Apples there are of feveral forts, and their 
Names change in erery place, fo that they are rather 
known by their Colour and Size than their Names ; 
tbere is one called the Honey-comb in fome places, 
which is a fair Apple, and mixed with other Fruit 
makes admirable Cyder ; fo doth the fmall Ruflec 
fweet Apple, whofe Tree is always Cankery. 

Pome-appeaie is an Apple newly propagated, the 
Fruit is fmall and pleafant, and yields no unpleafant 
Scent *, the T^ee i$ a good bearer, and it is fuppofed 
that this is that which is called the Lady's Longing. 
• The Fig-apple is alfo newly propagated, the Tree 
yielding no Bloflbms as is ufual with other Apple 
Trees, nor hath the Fruit in it any Core or Kernel, 
in thele refembling a Fig, and differing from other 
Apples, yet is a good Table Fruit, and lafting. 

The Sodow Apple, or Bloody Pippen, is a Fruit of 
more than ordinary dark Colour, and is efteemed a 
good Apple. 

The Mufcovy Apple is a good Winter Fruit, and a 
great Curiofity, for that it is tranfparent. 

Belle and Bon are ot two forts, the Sumtuer and 
Winter; it is a fair Apple, and a good bearer, bM the 
Fruit not long lafting ^ it makes indifferent Cyder ; 
(be Winter Belle Bon is much to be preferred to the 
Sumner in evetxy refpeO:. 

The Pear Apple is a curious pleafant Apple a£ a 
mugh Coat, but is no good bearer. 



There arealfothe Apples called Erqcire f^enwifi 
Apple, the Gtutchling, the Pear Ruflet, the Steak Ap» 
pie, the Sf^o/i Apple, which are much comnieiided 
for the Table and Kitthen. 

The Pell-mell Apple, the Thrift Apple, and the 
Winter Glory, arc very good Ufting Apples. 

Crabs, when kept 'till they are mellow, may U 
reckoned amongft Apples, and being ground whb 
other mellow Fi uit, do much inrich ihe Cyder, and ii 
the beft refiner of foul Cyder. 

The Caftatd Parfley Apple, the IViHiam, the Cardi- 
nal, the Short- ftavt, the Winter Red, the Cbernot Ap- 
ple, and the Great Belly, are in many places Appltl 
of efteem, bflt being not acquainted with theni I caa 
only name them. Many more there are both frentt 
and EK^tijh^ wDich either are not made familiar toui, 
or elie arc peculiar only to fomePlaccSjOr their Names 
changfd in moft Counties, or el fe arc of fmall account, 
which [oennmerate would be tedious and ufelefs. 



n 



Chap. Xr. 0/Pearr. 

THE next in cftcem arc pears, {o called from 
their Pyramidical Form, whereof there are fo 
great variety, that the Kitchen and Tabic may befnr^ 
niftied thioughout the Year with different Species. 

The early Sufan is the firlt ripe, being a fmall 
round Pear, little bigger than a large Cherry, the 
Colour is green, and the Tafte plcafanc. 

The Mar^artt^ the A'fmaiin, the Clufter Pear, the 
Lenthal Piimet, the Sugar, the Madera^ the Green 
Royal, Jkfy Pear, St. Laurence^ Green Chclil, and ma- 
ny other early pears are in efteem for the Tables ia 
July -y but after them yoahave 

The M^iW/or, theGiecn-5eld, the Summer Bargi- 
mot, the Orange, the Sovereign, fcveral forts of Kti' 
ikiTtnes, whereof the Red Katharine is the beff, the 
!3tnny Pear, Prujjia Pear, Summer Popperin, Lordiog 
Pear, Summer £o» Chnjinn^ the OraDge Bnrgamot, 
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H^mpdenh Burgamot, B«y dc Hcry ; the Violet P^r, 
the Painted Pear, fo called from its delicate ftriped 
Colonf s ; the Rofewater Pear, the Shortneck, fo cal- 
led from the fhortoefs of its Form and Tail ^ the Bin- 
field, or Dove Pear, the great Mack Pear, the great 
RoflTet of Remcs^ Amadotte 9 the Roofelet Norwich * 
Pear, the Pomegranate Pear, fo called from its (bapei 
and the Edward Pear very pleafanc; the MeoiaaU 
Bosk, Crown Pear, St. Michaelh Pear, Carlifie Pear, 
Rofhea, efteemed an extraordinary Pear, King Katha* 
f$9t€^ Roufelet Petit, Roufeiet Haftife, Musk Blanqnet, 
Dove, Mask Borgamot, Queen Pear, White Robert^ 
and the defirable Pear^ are all very good Table Fruit 
for their Seafon before or at Michaelmas* 

The Baine du Roy is efteemed for the Table the beft 
of all Sommer Pears ^ *tis a fair brown Pear and ex- 
oellent in its Seafon, melting in the Mouth, and thence 
called the Butter Pear, and bears well againft a Wall. 
The green Bavrt Pear is more green and larger tbaa 
the^ former. 

The L^vji Pear, or by fome the Maiden-heart, is a 
Tery good bearer, and the beft of all Pears to dry. 

The Bloody Pear is a good Pear, taking its Name 
from the Red Juice it hath within its Skin, and is a ve- 
ry great Cariofity. 

The EngliPf Warden, the French Warden, and the 
great 5/>4»r/fc Warden, the White Warden, theStoa<i 
Peir, the Arundel Pear, the Bifliop's Pear, the Cavr 
Pear, Winter Musk Cafhurine, the Lady HattovCi Pear, 
the QpiQce Pear, the Davis Pear, Malborne Pear, the 
Red Raman Warden, the Green Warden and Winter 
Norwkh^xt excellent baking Pears. 

The great black Pear of IVercefter or Perkhtfon^t 
Warden bears well againft a Wall, they ofually^ 
freighing twenty Ounces, or 4nore, and being twice 
bsiktd with Ssgar exceed moft Fruits. 

The Diego Pear, Monficar Jobn^ theGilliflower Pear, 
Pear Royal, Bowden Musk, French Violet Mogul Pear,^ 
Virgpi Uir, Sovereign Pear, Okenbury ^q^r^the whit* 
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Woreefltr Rot fcUt-d urine, MowptUer Imperial Pear, 
Pear dt Lyons^ a rare Wioccr Pear tor ihe Table ; the 
Burgamot Boogcc, Rowling Pear, Balfam Pear, Bluller 
Pear, Emperor's Pear, Qoeea-hedge Pear, Frith Pear, 
Brpnfwick Pear, Bing\ Pear, Winter Peppering, 
Thoro Pear i the Portail.the Nonfoch Dioniere, Win- 
ter Kalhitriite^ Clove Pear, Lambert Pear, Ruflei Pear, 
Saffron Pear, the Petworth Pear, or Winter Wtndfor, 
Winter Biirgamot, Poond Pear, and Hundred Pound 
Pear, Long Burgamot, Burncat, Lady Pear, Ice Pear, 
Dead-man's Pear, Bell Pear, tlie S^juab Pear, Spindle 
Pear, Dogoniere, Virgin, Gafcoign Burgamot, Scarlet 
Pear, and Stopple Pear, aU are very good Winter 
Pears, and iieep throughout the old Year, 

Pearsthst ufually keep until the facceediag Spring 
arc the Bon Cbrtfiien, the bed of Winter Pears ; the 
great Surrcin, or Serene, Little Dagobert, ibe Double 
BlolTom Pear, the longefl: liver of all, and takes very 
well in the Spring \ the Oak Pear, the great Kair- 
?il]e, the little Black Pear of M^orce/^er. 

Pears that are etteemed for their Vinous Juice in 
making of Perry in tforceflerpnre, and thofe adjaccBl 
Parts, are the Red and Green Squafh Pears, the Jolm 
Pear, the green Harpary, the Drake Pear, the Mary 
Pear, the Lnllam Pear ; but above the refl are e- 
fteemed the Bosbury, and the Bareland Pears, the 
White and Red Horfe Pears, and above all, that 
which is moft commended is the Turgoman Pear mea- 
tioned by Mr. Evelyn. 

When I lived in Ho*i/t)rfl!/fc(«, a poor Man brought 
me three or four Buthels of fmall Pears, which weic 
very fmatl, hardly fo big as the fmalleft Crabs, having 
fomethiag of a muskifh Flavour, though with it fo 
rough a tafte that the Hogs would hardly eat ihetB ; 
which made me think them a good Perry Pear, and 
accordingly I made Perry of them, which was fo rough 
the firft Year that no Body would drink it : But 1 
found that as the roughnefs wore off, the fine Flavour 
increaTed, fo that at four Years of Age it had the co> 

lour 
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lotir of Canary and was as ftrong, and had as fine a 
flavour^ being valoed by aU that tailed it before it ; 
bat the Man that brought them me dying before I 
knew the excellency of my Liquor, I conid not be fo 
certain of the Pear, as I might if I had had his Dire^ 
dions, there being three or four Trees cut down is 
the Field where he gathered them. Since, I got fome 
Grafts of a Pear juft like it for (bape and tade, which 
I believe to be the fame ; but the Trees I have raif^d 
being no 

makethe ^ , , , , 

^rillthey do, which I mention only to ad vife others to 
inore caotion when they iii^et with any rarity of this 
«nd. ' 
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not yet big enough to furnifh me with Pears to 
he trial of their Juice, I cannot be politive of ic 



Cfiap. XII. Of Cherries^ 

IN the next place the Cherry is admitted to be a 
Fruit of general Uft, efpccially for the Palate, and 
' the Conftrvatory. They are ripe on the Trees 
bat;three Summer Months, ^WJiy, June^ July^ after* 
wards to be had only in the Gomervatory. 

In May the Cherries then ripe are ufually fo called 
from the Name of the Month, the Duke and Arch- 
duke, againfl: a good Wall, aremoft Years ripe l>efore 
the end of this Month. 

In June are ripe the White, Red, Black, and Bleed*- 
ing Hearts, Lukcward,onc of the bcft of Cherries, the 
Early F/^wefcri, the Clofter Cherry bearing three, four, 
or five ufaally on a Stalk, the White S^anifh Cherry^ 
the Amber Cherry, the Black Orleans^ the White Or^ 
Umm^ Nonfuch, the Sfanifh Black and the Nafles. 
* In yuly ufually fucceed the late FtanJers^ commonly 
caUed £m^/i^ Cherries, Carnations, a delicate Fruit for 
the Table or Confervatory ; Morella, or the Great 
Bearer, being a black Cherry fit for the Confervato- 
rj before it be through ripe, but 'tis bitter eaten raw^ 
only it is to be efteemed being the lad: Cherry that 
hangs on the Tree, the Morocco Cherry, Gieat Am- 
ber^ 
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ber, the Egriot, Bigarrcaox, the Prince Royal, the 
Portugal Chen y, the King's Cherry, the Crown Cher- 
ry and the Biquar, both ill Bearers, theGreat Pnrple 
Cherry one ot the beft aodlateft Cherries, anda good 
Bearer, the Ounce Cherry, fo called from its fairnefs, 
the Dwarf Cherry, fo called from the fmalloersof it) 
Twigs and Fruit ^ there is alfo thecomtron Black 
Cherry much ineftecm for its Phyfical Properties. 

Cbap. XIII. Of Plumbs. 

T Here is great variety of Plnnibs, and cbcy area]- 
fo appropriated to feveral Ufes ; they contione 
longer on the Trees tfian Cherries, and are by foroe e- 
fleenied a more pleating, but not fo wiiolfome a Fruit. 

The firft ripe arc the Red, Blue, and Amber Pri- 
mordian Plumb, the Violet, Rsd, Bine, and Amber, 
the Matchlcfs, the black Damafcen, the Mcrocco, the 
Barbary^ the Aiyri^alan, the Apricock Plumb, a deli, 
caie Plumb that parts clean from tbcStonc, the CiuDa- 
mon Plumb, the King's Plumb, theS;a«(jli, the Lady 
£/ii.at«t's Plumb, the great Mogul, and the Tawny 
Plumb. 

After them arc the White, Red, and Black Pear 
Plumbs, rhc two former little worth, but the Blada 
pleafant Fruit, the Green Olterly Plumb, theMuifel 
Plumb, one of the beft of Plumbs, the Catalonia Plumb, 
much like the former, the White Prunella, the Black 
Prunella, the Bonum Magnum a fair yellowifh green 
Plumb, excellent for the Kitchen and Confervatory, 
the Wheaten Plumb, the Laurence Plumb an ill taftcd 
Fruit, the Bole Plumb, the Chefton Plumb, the Queen 
Mother Plumb, one of the beft fort, the Diapered 
Plumb, the Marbled Plumb, and the Blue Marbled, the 
Damafco Pluiiib, the Foderin^ham Plumb, the blue and 
Green Podtigon, and the White, not fo good a Fruij, 
the Vcrdoch good only to preferve, the Peach Plumb, 
the Imperial Plumb one of the largelt of Plumbs, the 
GUqc Plumb, Che Dinny Piumb, the Tarkcy Piumb,^ 
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the Red, White, and Green Peafood Pli3aib$, the 
White, Yellove, and Red Date Pin mbs, the Nutmeg, 
Plnmb^.tbe Great Antbonyj the June ?l\xmb -the Prince 
Plumb, the laft ripe and good for feveral Ufes. Manjr 
other forts of Plumbs there are wbofe Names are un- 
certain, and are therefore here omitted. 

There are feveral other forts of Plumbs, as the 
Friars Plumb, Becket Plmnb, Cbryftal Pluotb, White 
^ufTd; White Prunella, Froicfa White Noimeg Cathb- 
lick Plumb, Turkey Plumb, Amber Plumb, and the Grafs 
Plumb, all of them curious and well taftcd Fruits. 
^ There are two forts of Damafccns^ the Bl ack w hich is 
the mod: uftful and belt of all Plumbs, and the White « 
which is not fo good as the Red : Thefe are natural to 
our EngUjh Soil, as are the White and Black Bullace9 
whereof the White are pleafant in OOtAer and Navem-' 
kr, and the Black necelTary for the Kitchen in Decern* 
b^^ they ufually hanging on the Trees 'till Chriftmoi, 

There is alfo a CarneUan Plumb or Cherry, which 
may be increafed by Layers, and will fometime grow 
of Slips or Branches; alfo of the. Stones only, they 
wil] He fometimes a Year in the Ground before they 
come upi 

Chap. XIV. Of JfricotSy Peaches^ MdUeotounes 

and Neotarims. 

THE jipricoh^ fo called from Africm^ deligbj;ittg in 
the Sun, is a kind of Plumb, but far exceeding 
any of the former in every refped ; whereof 

The Mfier Apricot is the earlieft ripe \ it is a fmall 
round and yellow Fruit, ripe in June^ 

The Mafbnline Apricot is a better and earlier FruiC 
than the former, but not fo good a bearer. 

The long White and Orange Apricot differ from 
the common Apricot, as their Names tell you; there 
is alfo the Turkfy Apricot. 

The Green Koman Apricot is the largeft of all the ' 
kinds, and therefore beft for the Kitchen and Confer* 
vatory« ' Guoi 
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IGom is hortfal to A pricots and Peaches, and flioifll^^ 
be uken off to the qoicfc, and fonie Cow-dung dap- . 
ped on the Wound, wraping of it rooad with Tonie ' 
Linen, which tie on with Pack-thread. ■ 

Chap. XV. Of Peaches. | 

PEaches, from tbz French Name Pefcbt,zTe of longer 
continuance than Apricots, and ot a more ricb, 
noble Gudand Flavour. 

The mott early arc the Nutmeg, both White sni 
Red, ibeTrcy Peach, next ihe Savoy Peach, JfaheSa^ 
Terfian, the White Monficur, iVtirm^foM Bellice Peach 
to be preferred to the former, the Qnccn Peach, the 
Magdalen Peach, and the Double Bloffom Peach, 

After thefe come the RambouiUet, the Musk Peach, 
and the Violet Mcsk, both ufually efteemed the beft of 
Peaches, the Crown Peach, the Koman Peach, Man 
Peach, Quince Peach, G rand Carnation, Portugal Peach, 
Bourdeaux Peach, late Newington Des Pot being fpot- 
ted, P'erofta, Smyrna, Pavia Peach, and the Colerme 
Peach J one of the latefb is the Bloody Monfieur, an 
excellent Peach, very Red within and without. 

The Modena^ OrlcMt^ Red Peach, MoreUo Peach, Ns- 
varrd and Jibergei are very good Fruit, and cotnecleia 
from the Stone. 

There arc feveral other forts of Peaches, as the A- 
rmdely the Admirable, the Ston Peach, the Vvedale 
Peach, the Superintendant, the Eaton Peach, the /,«- 
renc! Peach, the Afountaban, iht Perfiek, the Minion, the 
Pcrpricc, the Supreme Peach, and the Arabian Peach, 
an of them very curious Fruit, But the Ricket Peach 
hath lately gained the Reputation of being the beft 
of Peaches. 

Of Malacotounes, as much as to fay. Apples with 
Cotton on ihcm j there are two or thi ee forts, but be- 
inji lace iipe, and old Fruit, they are not much valued. 

Ncftarincs, of Che favour and tafte of Neflar, are 

very pleafanc Ftuic, whereof the Red Roraaa is the 

fatrdt, 
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fairelt, and by mofl: efteemed the beft and moft deli- 
cate Fruit for its goft, that this tfland yields : By fome 
the Muroy is preferred^ by others the Tawny, neither 
of them fo large as the Red Roman. 

The Red or Scarlet Nectarine is by many mnch e- 
Seemed, becanfe it leaves the Stone. 

Befides all which, there are the Great Green, tfiel 
Little Green, the Clofter, the Yellow, the White, the 
Paper White,, the Painted, the Ruflct, the Genoa^ the 
jiegoly the Perfian^ and the Orbine Ncdtarines that are 
very good fruit. 

Peaches thrive and bear beft in a moift Soil^ and 
therefore they flipuld be well watered if planted ovk 
dry Land. Stones of Peaches will produce Trees, that 
will bear Peaches fometimes better than the Peaches 
out of which the Stones were taken, by which means 
the Gardiners by fetting many Stones have raifed 
joew Sets, but this cannot be fo well prad^ifed by pri« ^ 
▼ate Perfons^ becaufe Peach Trees fo raifed, will be 
longer before they bear than thofe which are inoco* 
lated ^ and becaufe, though fome prove better, yet 
many prove worfe, and fo there is a hazard run in not 
fining of the Walls with good Fruit. 

Chap. XVI. Of Quinm. 

TH E Portugal Apple Quince is efteemed the beft ; 
it is a large yellow Fruit, tender, plea&nt, and 
ibon boiled. 

The Portugal Pear Quince is much like the former, 

except in its form. 

The Barbary Quince is lelTer than the other, as is 
the EngUfh Quince, which is a harfli Fruit, and covered 
with a Down or Cotton. ^ ' 

The Lyon's Quince is a large Yellow, and the Brunf^ 
.mVi^ Quince a large White^ both very good; but all 

inferior to the two firft forts. 

Chap. 



\ 
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Chap. XVII. Of Figs. 

FIGS are highly clleemed by fome^ whereof tb« 
Great Blue Fig is moft accooaied of \ next imto 
it the Dwai f Blue Fig, being much lefs in Tree and 
Fruitp but bett er taftcd^ apd fooncr ripe, ^ 

Chap. XVIII. OftheCarnelTree. 

THE Cornel Tree beareth the. Frnit coosmonly 
called Che Cornelian Cherry, as well frooi the 
Kame of the Tree as the Cornelian Stone, the Coloor 
whereof it Tome what reprefencs« This Fruit is good 
to the Kitehen and Confenratory. 

Chap. XIX. Of the Pruning rf Fruit Trtfs, 

IT condnceth very much to the proof and grofltth 
of a Tree to be well pruned from its nnneceffiry 
and injurious Branches, and alfo to the making of tl 
Fruitful. 

If a Tree is to be tranfplanted, and you are obliged 
to leflTen the Roots by taking of it up, yon mull; take 
care to leflen the Head, that there may be a propor* 
tion between the one and the other ^ becaufe the-He»l 
depends upon the Roots for its Nourifliment. 

The beft time to prune Trees is in fair Weather, 
aad in the decreafe of the Moon. 

You muft not prune a Graft the firft Year^ thoogjl 
it (hoot never fo ftrong. 

But a Peach, the more it runs to Wood, and the 
ftronger Shoot it makes, the better it will bcar^ 

Wall Trees are to be pruned in Sqmmer, and in 
Winter J the Summer pruning is to be about Juii€ of 
July^ to take off the faperfluons Sprigs or Shcx)its of the 
lame Years growth from Vines, Apricots^ and other 
Trees that put forth large Shoots that impede the 
Fruit from its due Maturity, and contrad much of tbif 
Sap of the Tree to themfelves, and thereby rob the 
ochen M 
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In Winter, as foon as the Leaves arc off the Trees, 
you may proneand cut away the reftdue of the Branch- 
es, and place thofe that are fit to be lefc in order : Thi« 
Wot it may be continued throughout the Winter, ex- 
ecpt in great Froft: \ but in February or Maycb is the 
belt time to prune Trees, only you mult obferve to 
prune the mod luxuriant and vigorous laft, and to 
cut yonr Boughs clofe to the Body, and not leave 
them any length from the Tree, bccaufc by that means 
they become hollow, and ferve only to convey water 
to the Body to rot it, and do not let your Lop grow 
large upon your Trees, for it makes the Scars the 
larger, and caufes the Trees to be unthrifty, or difC 
the fooner, where you cut them quite off j only 
Peaches and Nefiarines are not to be cut 'till they be- 
gin to Bud, and obferve to cut away fuperfluous 
Branches, or fuch as crofs one another, or grow too 
thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, or that 
arc broken, bruifed or decayed, and all the Augitfi 
Shoots, where-ever you find them, unlcfs the place 
be naked, and that you fufpeft the next old Bianch 
will not fuffice to cover it, and Branches that Ihade 
the Fruit too much. 

In pruning of Trees, efpccially Wall Trees, be furc 
to leave the fmall Twigs that are (hort and knotted, 
and that bloffomed the fuccceding Year, for you may 
cbferve that molt Apricots, Peaches, Plumb), Cher- 
ries, Cf-c. grow on thefe Sprigs, being ufually of two 
Years growth', they are therefore to be carefully noo 
rilfaed, and not cut off, as is ufually done to beantif 
the Tree. 

j^pples and Feari^ which beaT Fruit alfo on 
Branches that are of two Years growth, and 'tis ne- 
cefHry to be often taking off of feme of the old Wood 
of Fruit Trees, that you may have a SocceCion of 
Branches to bear ^ and when your Trees are yonng, 
let them not fill the Wall too thick, becaufeit win 
binder their bearing, and oblige you to cut them too 
Such when chcy grow old. 

Whea 
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When an old Tree pats forth ftronger Branchoi at 
the Bottom than at the Fop, and the Topis nothrif- 
ty. cut it off, and bring your Tree iaio its Form from 
the lower Branches. 

Every Bod which hath but a (ingle Leaf produce! 
only Wood^ hut that of Fruit hath roaoy Leaves, and 
the more it bath, the fooner it will bear, and the 
greater will be its Frait. 

The Fruit Buds which grow on the Body of the 
Tree, produce fairer Kruit than fuch as breakout of 
the collateral Twigs, aad tops of Branches. 

Rub oft all the Bods whict) fprouc out either before 
or behind your Wall Trees: And, 

If you defign to have your Tree foon furoifhed on 
both Odes, hinder it from Ihooting in the middle; 
and note, that the more you prune a Tree, the mote 
it will Ibooc. 

If any Boughs of Fruit Trees bend downwards with 
the weight of their Fruit, the next Spring cut off 
fomc of ihe foperfluous Twigs, and let not Froii! 
Trees grow high, becaufe it takes too much of the 
Sap from the Fruii, and makes it troublefome aad 
dangeious to gather; therefore make them ipread as 
much as you can. 

In pruning of Fruit Trees, donot thin the BoDghj , 
next the Body, except they crofs or gaul one ano- ' 
Cher. But thin them moft at the outmoft Branches, 
or where the Branches are the thickeft, except you 
meet with a Branch that has a bearing Bud at the eod, 
that be fure to fpare. 

l^infs^ Goofiberries, Currants^ &c. bear Fruit fer the 
molt part on the Blanches they put forth the fame 
Year; fo that in pruning of them, you may cut off 
much of the Shoots of the fi)ref;oing Year, and of 
the old Wood, and there will be more Sap to p« 
forth frefh ones the next Year, provided yiu leave 
plenty of Buds for them to put forth at j and wi[!i 
this caution, that fach as grow luxurious in Wood 
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arc not ape 10 bear, and the more yoa cut off", the 
mor^they wit] rtln to Woo(]> 

Stone Fruit Trees generally bear 00 the Branches of 
the foregoing Year ■, therefore ia pruaiflg of them 
leave a fufficient Number of Tuch Branches. 

Matte as few Wouads in a Tree as yoo can^ and ra- 
ther extenuate a deformed Branch, than haggle it ia 
fereral places ; on nnthrifty Trees cot your Boughs 
fhortcr, and leave fewer oa them than on thtiftjf 
ones. 

IQ Wan Fruit cut OfT all grofs Shoots^ bofr fair fo- 
ever they feeia to the Eye, that will not without much 
bendingcomply well with the Wall : For if any Branch 
happen to be wreathed or bruifed in the bending or 
taming ("which you may not cafily perceive) tho' it 
dotb grow and profper for the prelent, yet it frill de- 
cay in time, and the Sap or Gaoi will be fpewing out 
of it, which is the caare of the decay of many a good 
Tree. 

In pruning of Trees or Vines leave Tome new Bran- 
ches every Year, and talte away (if too many) Tome of 
the old, which much belpeth the Tree, and increafetb 
its Fruit. 

\Vhen yofl cut yoor Vine, leave tfro knots at the 
next Interval, for nfaally the two Buds yield a Bnncb 
> of Grapes, the not talcing care oF which often makes 
■Vioes unfruitful. 

¥» _ If you cut oiFany Boughi or Branches, cot them 
Coping, Co as the Rain and Wet may fall off from chem^ 
and near to a Bud, that they may the fooner heal with- 
out leaving of any Stubs. 

ft is good alfo where your Tree is too full of Froit 
to disbnrthen it of fome of them^ and the reft of tho 
Fruit will be the fairer. 

The great thing to be taken care of in pru- 
ning and nailing ot Trees, is to fpread it tike a 
Fan, that it may handfomely cover the Walli Ses 

VOL. H. it chap. 
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Chap. XX- Of fame other necejfary Obfervdtions 
ahut Fruit-Trees. 

STrong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit-Trees 
till it is throughly rotten and cold, but on rich 
warm Land, Mud or Soil that lies in Streets or High- 
wayi or any uncoltiTated Earth where it may be had, 
isbeft,erpcciallyfor Apple-Trecs. 

Many applying of Soil and Manure to their Trees, 
commonly lay it near to the Stems, whereas they 
fhootd lay it at a proportionable diftance to thefpread' 
ingof the Roots, according to the Age and long (taad- 
iog of the Tree. 

It you have an Orchard or other Plantation that is 
old, and you hare a mind to extirpate it upon theac- 
coont of the decay of the Trees, cither fee out frefc 
Ground, ordrefsanddigflie holes a Year before you 
dcfign to plant them, letting of them lie open to take 
the Air, that the Sun and Frolt may refrelh the Earth, 
and do not plant your Trees in the places where yoor 
old ones (tood, left the old putrid Roots corrupt and 
fpoil the young ones. 

Winter Fruity where there is Sun enough to ripea 
thetn, are more durable and lading ihai grow upon 
ftifF Land, and commonly the belt flavour'd: But 
Trees chat grow upon rich Land are the moft thriving, 
and bear the targeft Fruit, tho' not of fo good a rclijh. 

However, tor them that live in the Northen parts 
of Ett^litad, I would advife them to plant chieBy Sum- 
mer-Fruit, becaufe the other feldons ripens kindly : 
Only this may be conflder'd, that where Plantationi 
are npon a gravelly, fandy, rocky or Lime-ftooeSoil, 
there is at leafl: two degrees ditFcrence between fuch a 
Soil in the North, and a cold Clay in the South. Be- 
lideS, thedeclivity of a Hill of a Southern Afpeft, be- 
ing well (helter'd, giires a great advantage to the fi- 
pening of Fruit. All which things are neccflary for 
:i Planter to conlid'er, that he may accordingly fuiihjs 
Plantation ard Situation to one aaother. 

J Where 
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Where Fruit-Trecsarcold, it is good to Prune or 
Lop them well, and co Maaore them oftea with Oung^ 
rich Earth, or, which is bcft, with Lime or Chalk, 
where it is to be bad. Shr Hugh PUtt adtrifes the ta<* 
king of twoQi^tsof Oxor Horfes Blood, and tem^ 
per it with PklgeoB^-doDg, til) it make it into a foft 
Baftc, which be (ays Is a moft excellent thing to apply 
to the Roots of old Trees, the Roots being firft a* 
penM,' 4ind laid bare a few Days ; this wiU recover a 
Tree or a Vine almoft dead, and mnft be laid to the 
Tree about the midift of February^ and to a Vine about 
the beginning of ^tfrcib. 

I (ball conclude thb part of Husbandry relating'^to 
Frail^Trees, with Recommendations of the Vine, the 
Juice of which being io much dcHr'd, and confiderin^ 
the Advantages that it brings to thofe Climates add 
Countries that it is natural to ; 1 could not omit it 
without making fome Eflay towards the Propagatioa 
of fo ufefol and beneficial a Commodity, efpecially 
finceit is plain that Vineyards have formerly been in 
EngloMd^ and that they are now in many Places of the 
fame Climate with us, where they thrive to the great 
Advantage of the Owner ^ and therefore I cannot but 
think the want of Englijh Wine to proceed only from 
Negligence, and our eafie procuring of ic by means of 
our Navigation, which tho* it may feem to be an in- 
creafing of our Trade, yet it was procured upon a very 
uneven Balance while we h^ it from France. How- 
ever, let any Commodity be procured upon the belt 
Terms of Trade chat can be proposed, it is much (bort 
6f the Advantage that any thing of a Nations own 
Produft will amount unto : And therefore I could 
wife that a greater Diligence were us'd for the Pro- 
motion of it, efpecially in the South parts of England^ 
which I fhould think the Eflfay of the Vineyards of that 
Worthy Gentleman Sir lViniamBajfit\ ne^t the Satb^ 
fhould incourage j fince 1 have drank Wine made of 
bis Grapes (as I have been informed) that 1 think was 
as good as any of the Wines that I have drank, either 

X a in 
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in Pdrii or Campaign. What Art was us'd to it 1 cooW' 
not learn, but it is whati think is worth inqtiiriBgaf- 
icr • and tho', 1 fuppofe, I ojay not propofc the fame 
Method, yet when I come to treat of En^ii/h Liqtiori, 
1 hope 1 ihall be able to do fomewhat towards the 
ImproTctncnt of it , aod therefore I (hall at prcfent 
confine myfelf only to what relates to tbePropagattoo 
and Culture of the Vine. 

Chap. XXI. Of^iaes. 

TH £ Vines oioft proper for our En^UJh Climate I 
think are, Firfi, The fmall black Grape, by Tome 
call'd the Currant, or Clufter^Grape, which! reckon 
the foiwardeft of the black fort. Secondly, The 
White Mufcadine, the Parfley Grape, and the Muf- 
cadella, which is e White Grape, not fo big as the 
Mnfcadine, tho'asfoonripe^ and the White and Red 
Frontiniaque, if planted in a very warm Place. 

The beft Soil for Vines, is thehotteftGravcl, Sand 
or rocky Ground, provided ibey be kept well water'd 
and Ihaded at firft planting j and if the aforemen* 
cion'd Soils run much to Brambles, ic is 3 protniftng 
fignof the Vines thriving; but whatever the Soil be, 
it ought to be frefh, and not to have been ptow'd up 
of a long time. The Soil will much forward their 
ripening, as I obferv'd before. 

The next Advantage to be given to Vines in thefe 
cold Climates, is that of a warm ficuation and good 
(hcltcr, which the Declivity of an Hill lying to the 
South will belt afFord, efpecially if well (hcltcr'd from 
the North, and incompafs'd with a good Brick-wall, 
becaiife Hills are not To fubjcd to the Morning Fogs, 
norinfedionsMifts, as low Grounds ate : Befides, flat 
Land does not fo foon enjoy the benefit of the rifiog 
San ; nor doth it ftay To long upon them in the Even- 
ing; for finre the Vine doih above all things afieft a 
dry Soil, efpecially after the Fruit begins to be form'd, 
and approach to its Maturity, there is nothing more 
noxioM 
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noxious to it than at that Seafon to be infedcd with 
the cold heavy Damps of thefe Fogs. It is in that 
as tnach at in aoy other thing, whcreiaour more Sou* 
cbetn Climates hare the Advantageof us. 

Vines may be increasM by layers, which may be 
laid any time ia Winter before January, aad will of- 
ten grow of Cuttings only (tuck in the Ground h a. 
moid Place, and well watei'd in SumcBer, if it prove 
adrytime, or of Suckers. 

FortoplaniaVincyard, in Jm/j-, when theEarthis 
very dry and combuftible, plow up the Swarthand 
buroordeofhirc it, as is before direfted about plowf- 
ed Land. In Jam^y following fpread die- Afhes. 

The Ground being thus prepar'd^make your Tren- 
ches crofs the Hill from Eaft to Weft, becaufe the 
Vines ft^nding thus in Ranks, the riling and fetting 
of the Sup will by this means pafs thro' the IntervaU, 
which it would not do if they were planted in any o- 
tbef PoGtton ; nor yet would the Sua be able fo well 
(0 dart its Beams opoa the Plants during the whole 
^Urfeofthe Day. 

To plant the fetts, Rrain a Line and dig a Trench 
about a Foot deep, and fet your Plants in it about 
^brecFoot diftancecvery wayone frotnanother, trim 
off the fQ[>erfluous Roots of your Setts, and leave not 
above three or four Eyes or Bods upon that which is 
<)bOTC the Ground, and plant them about half a Foot 
deep, fetting of them floaping as they commonly fet 
Qjiick, fo as that they may point up the Hill : Which 
being done, take long Dung, or Straw, and lay on 
the Trenches of a reafoiuble thicfcnefs to cover the 
Earth, and to prcfcrve the Roots from the dry pier- 
cing Winds which would oth-rways much prejudice 
them, and from the burning hiat in Summer. Ke^p 
them well how'd and clean from Weeds, and if need 
be water them. The belt: time to plant them isia 
Jmuary. 
; Thefirfbprnningof thenew fct Vine, ought not to 

Etill 7a«H^7 after ic» planting, ^nd then you Il\ould 
3? 3 cut 
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cot ofTall the Shoots as near as you can, fparing onljr 
one of Che moft thriving ones, on which you fhoald 
leave only two or three Buds, and To lee it reft tiH 
May^ thefecond Ycaraflerplancing; aad then be fure 
to clear the Roots of all Suckers which do but exb^itiil 
and rob your Sects, for the faiall Branches of Vine* 
produce no Fruit, and leave no Branches but wh« 
break out of the Buds you left before, contiDualty ti- 
kingcarc tofuppiefsthe Weeds. The fame Method 
is to be taken the third Year, by cutting ofFall the 
Shoots in January, fpat iog only one or two of the nioU 
cbrifing ^ which being done, dig all your Vineyard, 
and lay it ffcry level, takirj; grest care that in this 
Work you do not cut or wound any of the main Roots 
with your Spade : As Tor the younger Roots, it is not 
fo oiatetial, for they will grow but the thicker, and 
this Year you may enjoy fome of the Fruit of yoor 
Labour, which if anfwcrahle to your Expeftation, 
will put you upon providing of props for them of a- 
bout four Foot long, which muft be p'accd on the 
North-fide of your Plant. In A/^j" rub offfuch Bods 
as you think will produce fuperfiuous Branches. When 
the Grapes are about the bignefs of birding Shot, 
break off the Branches with your Hand at thefecond 
Joynt above the Fruit, and tie the reft to the Pro] 
The beft way is to break, and not cut your Vine, 
caufe Woonds made with any (harp Inftruments 
not apt to heal, but caufe the Vines to bleed. 

The following Year after its bearing you will 
likely to have three or four Shoots to every Plant, 
and therefore in December cut ofFall the Branches ex- 
cept one of the ftrongcft and moft thriving, which leave 
for a Standard about foar Foot high, cutting of the reft 
very dofe 10 the Body of the Mothet-PlanC, which 
tie to your Prop till it is big enough to make a Stand- 
ard of it felf: And then you muft futfer no Shoot to 
break out but fucb as fprout at the top abont four Foot 
from the Ground, all which SproHtsthe frewi Prone 
off every Year, and truft only to the bcw Sprouts 
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■ which are the only bearing Shoots. Bot others pro- 
pofe to leave two or three Branches, the one fucceffive- 
ly after the other, and fo they alwayscut off the oldell 
every Year, and Nurfcup the other young ones j but 
the namber of the Branches ftiould be proportionable 
to the Thriftinefsot the Vine. 

In ^ugullj whcQ the Fruit begins to ripen, break 
oft fuch Shoots as yoa find too thick ; but this Work 
you rauft do with Difcreiion, and only fo as to let in 
the Son for the ripening of the overdiadow'd Clu- 
iters, but not to leave them too bare, lelt you expofe 
them too much to the fcorching Heat by Day, and the 
moift Dews by Night. If you find a Vine to bleed, 
rebfome Afhesapon it^ and if that will notdo, fome 
commend tbe feariugof it with a botlron, 

Whcnthro'ofteaftirringof ityou find your Vine- 
yard poor (which the weakners of the Crop will fooa 
difcover) prune your Vine, as is before direfted, and 
fpread good rotten Dung mix'd with Lime, over the 
whoU Groand, letting of it lie a whole Wititcr to 
vralh into the Ground, mixing of about ten Buihels of 
Lime with a Load of Dung, and if fome AlhesorSoot 
be likewife fpread on it, it will do well, which Ma- 
nure turn inaboutfcfcrw^^with a flight digging, but 
nottoodeep, which fhouldbepcrform'dinadry Sea- 
fon and not in wet, left it occafion the Ground to bind 
too much, and caufe the Weeds to grow. Bat to for- 
ward Grapes ripening, and toraakethemfruitful, the 
Blood of Beads mix'd with Lime or Soot is very good 
to lay the Roots of the Vines in December 2nd ia July -^ 
and if the Seafon is very dry, the watering of Vinei in 
Augufi is a great Advantage. 

But in our cold Climate where we are oblig'd to 
plant them againfb a Wall, or other Shelter, Vines ■ 
fliouid be prun'd onlyofthoCe Branches thitarcaa- 
lihrifty, which are fljt and grow dry in Winter ; fo 
that you perceive no Sap in them whsn you cut them» 
-for the plenty of Grapes, which they cannot bear, ex- 
n£ts io much of the Notirlfh-Tient of the Viae, that 
X 4 ii 
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it will rather docreafe every Vcar than grow too luro. 
tUnt- Aod bclidci, the more Wood yoo have, the 
mote fruit you may exped, becaufe 'tis only the pre- 
fect Years Sboot ibat beats ^and therefore take awiy 
u ninch of the old Wood as you can, that has ooly i 
fen good Branches, and bead them downwards as 
low as you can well do, and from them will grow 
yoong Roots-, butiftbcy run coomochto Wood, cot 
off the worft of the Branches, rather fnao ihorten 
tbcm, becaufe it caofet them to be rough, and not to 
{boot out yoong Braachei. If an old Vine bear sot 
well, lay down a Layer of fome of the ftrongcft bran- 
ches of the foregoing Teat that grows low, and from 
that Layer DUtle up a young Vine, and cut the old 
Vine away as the new one fpreads apoa ibc Wall. 

Gather your Grapes in a dry Day, when they are 
very plump and tranrpareot, which is when the Seeds 
or Stones are black and clear, not vifcoasor clammy, 
when the Stalks begin to fhrivel at the part next the 
Branch, which Is align it hath done feeding; onlyyi 
mult tatce care if Rain come, and Froft immedlati 
follow, to gather them as foon as yoo can. ^ 

It is belt 10 cut and not to pull the Grapes from tbt 
Viae, and toputthemin Baskets, oucofwhich, emp- 
ty them gently, and lay them on heaps on a Floor, to 
fwcat for four or five Days, or a Weeks titne, wbi " 
will ripen them much. 

if yon would make Claret, let It remain witb ( 
Murcor Husks till the Tinflnrcbe to your liking, 1 

I the White Wine maybeprefi'd out immediately. 

I W hen the White Wine is turned, fome propofe to 

Aop it up immediately, and fay that it will not hurt 
the Cask, and leave half a Foot or more void ; and 
for Claret leave foreething more, which they reple- 
nilh at ten days end (when the fury of working is over) 
with fome proper Wine that will not provoke it to 
work again. This mull be frequently repeated, for 
new Wine will ff end ajid wafte (omcwIutUIl it is p 
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liTs is the manner of Languedoc^ and che Southern 
parts of i^ii««, and about Paris iheylet itabidewitH 
thcMuTcio the Mult two Daysand Nights for Whitf 
W^incs, and at leaft a Week for Claret ■, but then thcf 
Dbrervc to let it be well cover'd. 

In fome parts of Francis they Tun it when it hath 
HfOQght in the Kders, filling of it up (as before ti 
defcribed) with what is fqneez'd from the Husk, which 
fome thiott Tery practicable with Bs. 

Whilft the working and filling of it npcontinnej^' 
keep it as warm as yon can, by doling up any Nor- 
thern Windows, if you have any in your Cellar, left 
itfoarthe Uqoor, and about the expiration of March, 
ftopyour Vehel for good and all. Some about thii 
time roll their Cask about the Cellar to mix it witli 
the Lees, and after a few days Re-fcttlemeot, they 
rack it off with great Improvement. f 

Pat into yourVeflel the plaining, or chips of green "'''■' " 
Beech, the Rind being carefully pecl'd ofF; but firft^"" 
boil them in clean Water about an Hours fpace to ex- 
trad their ranknsfs, and then dry them in the Sun, 
oranOTen: Lers than a BuOiel of Chips will befuffi- 
cient to finea whole Tun of Wine, and it will fet your 
Wine in a gentle working, and purifie it in twenty 
foar Hours, giving of it a good and agreeable Flavoar. 
Thefe Chips may be walh'd again, and will ferve the 
better upon the like Occalion, even till they are almof£ 
coafnm'd. Let your Chips be plained off as long and 
large as you can get them; and put them in at the Bung. 
Son:« fweeten their Wines (to prevent harfiinefs) 
with Raifius of the Sun trodden into the Fat being a 
little plump'd before, or by boiling onehalfofthe 
Muft or Liquor in a VelTel for an hour, rcummiog of 
it, and tanning ofitup hot with theother. 

But the bed: Method that I have met with to make ^«'^ 
En^ti/bWint, isafter theGrapes are pick'd from the'"'"* 
Stalks to prcfs them, and to 1« the juice Hand twen- 
ty four hoars in the Fat, draw it off from the groTs 
Lees, aadjputif up iotoaCask, and to every Gallon 
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of Jflice add a Pint or Quart of ftrong Red or White 
Port, according at yon defire It in Streoglh. Let i* 
work together, and when it hath done, B'log itnp 
dofe, and let it ftaod 'till Jattttiffjf, at which time ia 
dry Weather Bottle it ; this way 1 have made as good , 
Wine, as any freitcb Wine without any Adulteration, ' 
which confiftiog of four parti of our own ProduQ, 
and but one of Foreign, muft be of advantage for the I 
promotion of our own Grapes. * I 

Chap- XXII. Of gAtkrwgof Fruit. 

YOUR Trees having attained to their defired 
end of bearing Fruit, it will be neceOary tocoD' 
fidev the Methods to be ofed in gatheriag, tranfport* 
iog and keeping of it. 
Gtthning As to the gathering of Fruit, care mail be takeQ to 
c/Erm. do it without bruifing, efpecially of fuch as you dcfign 
to keep, and that you do it when they are arrived it 
their due Maturity, at which tiffle they are not only 
bell Tor eating, but keeping too. Fruit ripens fooner 
or later, according as the fort is, and the Seafon of the 
Year falls oat, or that they are licuated sod (heltered, 
and that Che Soil is either hoc or cold. Buc the belt 
time for the gathering of Winter Fruit, is abont 
Micbaelmat after the fitft Autuain Rains come, when 
the T ree, being fobbed and wet, fnells the Wood,aiid 
loofens Che Fruit : Or when the Frofts advercife you 
that 'tis time to Uy them up, beginning to gather 
the fofceft Fruit firft, but mind never to gather Fruit 
in wet Weather. 
yranfpar- ^°^ the Traofportatron of Fruit, or the carrying of 
fing of it to Market, 6"^ Apricots, Peaches, Figs, Strawbrr- 
fruf^ lies, Cherries, Rasberries, 6'f. require Water-carri- 
age, or to be carried on Men's Backs-, but for Pcacliei 
or Apricots, they Ihould be laid upon that part thai 
the Stalks grow out of without touching of one aoo- 
tber, and to be laid upon a Bed of Mofs, Fern, or 
- Leaves^ or to be wrapped up in Viae l.eayes. A»d 
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in cafe fereral Beds be laid one upon another, a godtl 
quantity of Mofs onght to be laid between them. 

Figs arc very tender, and therefore cacti Fig fhoBid 
be wrapped inaLea^, and fmal] Particions madewttN 
Splinters, like the bottom of Sieves, to part each Lay- 
er ia the Basket, that fo they may not lie one upon 
another. 

Plumbs may be put In a Basket without any other 
Ceremony, than the laying of Leaves at theboitom 
and top. 

Strawberries and Rasberries are commonly pst into 
ftoall Baskets madeonpurpofcforthem,and the Leaves 
laid at top and bottom, and ftulPed by the fides. 

Apples and Fears are commonly packed in Baskets, 
with a good quantity of Straw at the bottom and top. 

As to the preferving of Fruit, if it is Snoimer Fruit 
(cTpeciaUy Peaches) they muft be laid in a dry place 
on Shelves with the Windows always open, and upon 
dry Mofs, or other foft things thar have no ilKfcent 
or favour^ for Peaches like Melons cat belter for be- 
ing gathered a day or two before they areeaten. AH 
Frniismuft be vifited daily, and the rotten ones ptck'd 
out, left they ihould infeft the other. Pears may be 
placed with their Eye downward, but beware oi lay- 
ing of them, or Apples upon Hay, Wheat or Rye 
Straw, which will give the firft an ill flavour,and leave 
theothernone; the belt Straw is that of Oats, but 
Fern or Blankets is much better, 
■ The belt way to keep Grapes is to hang them up in 
the Air faflned to a Packthread ; but if any are dcG- 
rons to preferve them 'till towards Spring, they mull 
be gathered before they ate pcrfeftly riptc, and carft 
mnft be taken cf^iftantly to pick oat ihoff that are 
rotten. Souicfiy, the beft way to keep them, is to 
hang them up in a Barrel, which moft be headed up 
fo clofe that no Air may come at them. Some lay 
them in a Cask in Oat-chafP. 

Epies and Pears are of long duration, it will _ 

for tbofe that are curious in keeping of M 

chem, ^M 



tRcoit tofaavea CooferTatorr or Store hoafe made 
after thlt manner: Cboofe fome place io yoar Hoofe 
Ihe moftconTCQient for chis purpofe, which Ihoutd 
have the Windows and Overtures narrow, to prevcot 
the Extremity both of Heat and Cold. Thefe [hooU 
tlwayi be kept Ihut^ except in very fine Weather. 

Abont the Koom fliDuld be Shelves made one above 
aaoiher, and the middle be left to lay Fruit la oa 
Heapi, fuch as are the mod commoa, or chat yon de- 
{igD for Cyder ; but if your P^oom be narrow, then on- 
lySfaelvesoaoaefide,and[hetwoeads will be enough. 

Let yoar Shelves be laid upon Brackets, being about 
two Foot wide^ and edged with a fmall Lath to kesp 
the Frait from rowliag off* of tbeo, placing of them 
abonc a Foot afunder. 

And as yoa gather your Fruit, feparate the Eairelt 
and biggeK from the middling, and fuch as are falleo 
off" of themfclves, or that were thrown down in ga< 
cheriog: And patting each fort into Baskets, as ^ 
ai you gather them, carry them into your Store* 
boufe, and range them upon your Shelves, fo as tbir 
they may not touch one another, laying of Fera unda 
them, and having of a good quantity more of Fern by 
yoa, cover them well up with it, and in cafe of FroQ 
you may lay Blankets and other things to fccure them; 
bniinvery fcvcrcFroft, fomc commend a wet Sheet 
to lay over them, as th? heft thing to preferve tbco. 
Be fure your Fern is v«rydry,let it becutin Summer 
white the Sap is in it, and Chat it have contraded oo 
ill favour or mulliaefi. 

Where you kpep your Fruit, 'tis a good way to Uy 
each fort by thcmfelves, efpeci^Uy tbofe which ire 
leaft laltiog, and the moft durable by themfelves, 

AH Fruit at a Thayy will give,and be moi(t,at which 
time let them lie without touching, except thofeyf^ 
cake for prefent Ufe ^ and fo likewife during gi^H 
Rains only as in Frolts, 'tis bell to keep them ascl^f 
as you can, fo in wet Weather 'tis belt to let io aP 
fhcAir, cfpeciallyaboi^ Che middle ofthpDay^ 

And 
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And every other Day look carefally to the Applet 
and Peart, and take out all that ate fpecked or rou 
ten, lead they infefi the others. 

As for the time of Fruits being in Seafbn and their 
laltiog, I (hall have occafioa to meatioa a great oam- 
ber of them in the Kaleadar. 



BOOK XVII. 

Chap. I. Of En^lfjb Liquors, 

I Aviog given an Account of the wayc 

ordering, managing and improving a 
Corn, Fruits, and Flowers^ I Ihall ifl 
the next place endeavour the Improve* 
mcnt of Englifi} Liquors, which is a part'l 
of Husbandry that 1 think is too mucKfl 
negleded ; and therefore I Ihall give the beft helper 
towards it that I can, and begin with Beer, as tW'J 
moft common Liquor, and what for the want of good'' ; 
Management, is generally the molt fpoil'd, of any Li-'j 
qoor we make. 




Chap. II. Of Beer ani Ak, 



Vw the brewing of Beer, two things mnft partico^ 
X larly be taken care of \ Firft, Good Malt, whidi' . 
1 have already given an Account how to make. And, 
Secondly, Good Water that is foft, and will bear 
Soap, for harlh Water makes not only unpleafaot 1 
Beer or Ale, but likewife requires much more Mall | 
than foft, and that in proportion to the harflinefs or 
foftnefs of ii \ and Un^yt Bciog provided nUb good 
Ropi. Firft, 
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Rrft, Heat a HogOiead ot WaKr, and corer it with 
Bran ; when it is fcalding hot, pac one third part of 
it into the Malhing-tul), and there In itftaod'tifl the 
Sceatn is fo far gone chit you may Tee yoar Face in 
the LiqBor, then ftir ia foar BaFhels of Malt, aod lei 
the remainder of the Witcr ia the Copper boil a lit- 
tie, then draw cue the Fite, that the heat of the Wa- 
er stay be q tuiif y*d before you ptu it to the Malt, 
aod iibea it is of a doc beat, add it to the other jut 
that was pot iato the Mifhiog-tnb before, andftirit 
well again, pottiog up two or three Shovels foil of 
hot Wood-coals upoo it, to takfe off" any ill Taint of 
the Malt : Then let ic ftaad tvro^ Hoars, in that tioK 
heat a Hoglbead more of Water ; and when yonr firfl 
Wort is drawn ofF, pot part of it upon the Grain), 
■ad Sir inthree Buihcls of frefh Malt ; if you iatcid 
to make Ale at the fame time, then add the reft of 
the Water and ftir as before^ after which put yoarRrC 
Wort into the Copper again, make it fcalding hot, 
and put part of it into a fecoad Malhing-tub, acd 
when the Steam is gone, ftir in three Bufbels ot frdh 
iMak, then put up the reft of the Wort, and ftir it 
well, as before, letting of it ftand two Hours, and pot 
another HogAiead of Water into your Copper, and 
when what was put in the firft Malhing-tub has flood 
there two Hours, draw it off, as alfo that Liqoor ia 
the fecoud Malhiog-tub, and take the Grains out of 
thefccond Maftiing-tob, and p« them into the 6rit, 
and put the Water that was fcalded in the Copper to 
it, which lee (land ia the Maihing-tub an Hour and 
in half at moft; and while thst isftandiag, get ready 
another Copper of Water (the Copper contaiaingi- 
bout a Hogfhead) which put upon the Grains, and let 
it ftand as before ; only note, that in all the Malhingt 
(when you think that the Liquor hath flood longc* 
nough upon the Malt) before you let ic run out, yon 
draw out fome of the Liquor firft, and fee if ic r«n 
dear ; if it doth, draw it off; if not, fling it upa- 
gain, and let tc ftand *cill itUoch. Thentakeche Srjt 

Wort 
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WortaadboiliE with two Ponad of Hops, two Hours, 
or *till yoo find it look curdly ■, after which boil the 
fecoad Wort for Ale an Hour and ao half, with three , 
quarters of a Pound of Hops, and the Hops that were 
boiled in the fit ft and fecond Wort, boil in the remain- 
ing Liquor an Hour and an half, which quantity will 
matcea Barrel of Strong Beer, and a Barrel and a half 
of Ale, and one HogHiead and a half of Small-Beer^ 
This isthe beft way of Brewing your March aadO&a* 
btr Beer. 

But for the Brewing of Small-Beer, or common 
Ale, take fomething above the quantity of a Barrel 
of Water fcalding hot, which pDC into your Malhing' 
trb alone ; let it cool 'till you can fee your Face in ic, 
aod put to it four Bulheis of Malt, pouring of ie in 
by degrees, and ftirriug of it well : Let it ftand on 
the Malt two Hours (obferving the fame Method as 
before propofed for Strong-Beer) then draw it ofl; 
and let it boil an Hoar and an half in Summer, or an 
Hour In Winter ; and when it is boiled enough, Ik 
win look curdled. Of this Iirft Wort you maymakea 
Barrel of Ale: After this is boiled, fcald about a Bar- 
rel of Water more, and put ii upon your Malt, letting 
ic fiand an Hour and an half : This draw off, and put 
the fame quantity of hot Water on again, obferving 
the fame Rules, as before direded, of this you may 
make an Hogfliead of Small-Bser. When you put it 
together to Work, take care that it is not too hot, 
and when you put Yeaft to it, put it to a fmall quan* 
tity at hrft, and add more and more to it by degrees, 
and when it hath worked twenty-four Hours in the 
Tub, Tun it np. But if you brew Small-Beer alone, 
two BuQielsof^Malt and a Pound and a half of Hops 
vvill make a Hoglhead of good Small-Beer ; or eight 
Bnlhels of Malt will make a Barrel of Ale, and three 
Heglheads of Small-Beer. 

Thefe Proportions of Brewing are for a fmall Fami- ' 
ly, which I chufe to Inflance in, becaofe others may 
eafily proportioa it to larger Quaniities as tfaey pteefe. 

To 
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To what hatb been already mentioned, I Ibatl add 
the rtianoer of brewing of Ale and Beer, pnhlithcd 
by Sir Jonas Moor in a fmall Treatife of bis ; which as 
it contains a grcdC many particolars, aod is recooH 
meoded from hit own Experience, may be of sfe ta 
ihe Publicity which take in hii own Words. 

In the brewing of Ale and Beer, after jroo \aet^ 
made a difcieet choice of your Materials, you muA 
firll conCder what fort of Drink yon deligo to Brew, 
and accordingly proportion your quantities. If yoa 
delign your fiift Wort for Strong- Ale, or Mar^m 
OQober Beer, yoc maft proportion five Gallons (tf 
Drink to erery BufheL of Male (that is to fay avdd* 
ing Fractions) eleren BuQiels of Malt to an Hogftod 
of Ale or Beer. Buc it muft be remembred, that ia 
fo great a Difproportioa of Malt Drink an eight to 
five, almolt a third of your Liquor in the firft Won 
will be at^orbed by the Malt never to be retoraed, 
and an allonance is to be made of about a fixth part 
10 be evaporated in boiling ; fo that if you expea to 
clear a Hoglhead of Drink, that is, Sfty four Galloos, 
from your nrft Wott, you muft put into your Maih* 
tub near ninety Gallons of Liqoor. But for yonr fe* 
eend or third Worts, the Malt being wet before, 
you need put up no more Liqoor than you intend ta 
make Drink, except an Allowance of about a teaib 
Part for wafte, that not boiling fo long as your Hrll 
Wort : And yoo may of your fecond Wort make one 
Hoglhead of good middle Beer or Ale as ftrongaithe 
common Ale-houfe Drink in London:^ and your third 
Wort will make one Hoglhead of good Small-Beer. 

I propofe, in this Cafe, the drawing off three 
Worts, becaufe of the great quantity of Malt to i 
fmaller of Liquor ; otherwife in ordinary Brewings^ 
where yoa defign not very ftrong Drink, fix or feveo 
BuQiels of Malt will make one Hogfhead of good 
Strong, and another of Small-Beer. And in fuch Cafes. 
two Moakfes will as well take out the ftrength m 
jroor Malt, at three ia the other. 

the 
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; the proportion of Hops may be half a Pound to ah 
Hogfliead of Strong- Ale, one Pound to an Hogfhedof 
Ordinary Strong- Beer to be foon drunk out, and two 
Pounds to an Hogfhcad of March or OSlober Beef* 
And for the after Worts which are not to be kept 
long, what comes from the firf( Wort will ferre wdl 
enough to boil again with them. 
* If you put into your fir ft Wort a greater proj^ortioa 
of Hops^ and boil them all the while your Wort boils^ 
you wUl make it too bitter. But I conceive it ad- 
yifable to double the proportion by taking out the firll 
Parcel, when your Wort has boiled half the time you 
defign it ^ and then adding the fame quantity of freQl 
Hops, to continue boiling till you take your Wort 
tint of the Copper. This will fomewbat encreafe 
your Charge, but that will be very inconfiderable, if 
yon furnifh your felf in a cheap Year of Hops^ 

Hitherto of the Qualities and Proportions of your 
Materials ^ now concerning the manner of puttidg 
tbem together. 

. After yoil have put your Liquor into your Coppery 
firew an handful, or two or three handfuls of Bran or 
Meal upon it, not fo much to ftrengthen your Liquor^ 
as to make it heat quickly^ for iimple Water alone 
will be long e'er it boil. But ^ou mufl: take your Li* 
quor out of the Copper^ when ic begins to limmer,and 
^ not fuffer it to boil ^ for tho* it were granted that 
the boiling did no harm to your Liquor, by evapora* 
ting the natural Spirit of the Water; yet it is^ need- 
lefs expence of Fuel and Time, firft to make it too hob, 
and after to ftay till it is cooler again. For you muft 
by no means mix your Malt with boiling hot Liquor^ 
which will make Malt clot and cake together, ^nd the 
moft flowery parts of it run whitiQi, glewy and (Izie^ 
like Sadlers Pafte^ fo that it will never m\it kindly, 
nor give out its ftrength equally to the Liquor. 

1 bad not dwelt fo long on this Head, but that t 
know many put their Mall firft in the Malh^fat, and 
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then pour in their Liquor for the firft Wort, which is 
iodced neceflfary in tht fecond and third Wottt • 
The contrary Pradice of potting in yoor Liquor firft 
bath there Adfanuges; 

Fifft, Yon can never other wile gnefs when yoor 
Liqoor is joft cool enongh to be mingled with your 
Malt* But in this cafe yon have a certain Criterion 
and Rule to )udge, that is, yon mnft let yonr Liqoor 
remain in yoor Mafhfat, till the Vapours from it be fa 
far fpent, that yon can fee yoor Face in^ the Liqoor : 
And then pouring yonr Malt opon it, yon have this 
farther Advantage, that yookeep your Liquor longer 
hot, and it fioks gradually, diftributing its ftrength 
to yoor Liquor equally without matting ; and if it 
does not deicend faft enough of it felf, youmoft prefs 
it down with your Hands or Rudder, with which yos 
ufe to ft ir your Malt or Moaks. This muft be done by 
degrees, always remembering that you ihake yoor 
Sacks before you remove them, over the fide of yoar 
Mafh-fatf to get out the Flour of your Malt which 
fiicks to them ; and after all yonr Malt is fettled 
and yonr Liquor appears above it, you muft putupia 
your Malh-fat as much more hot Water out of yoor 
Copper, as will make in all ninety Gallons for one 
Hogfhead : Then ftir it almoft without ceafing, till it 
hasbeen in the Mafh fat about two Hours from the 
firft putting up yoor Malt, in which youi Servants aiay 
help and relieve one another. 

After this pull oot your Rodder, and potting a lit^ 
tie dry Malt at top, cover it clofe, and let it ftand 
half an Honr undiftorbcd, that it may run oflTclcar, 
and the Malt being funk to the bottom, the Liquor at 
top will run thro' it again, and bring away the ftrength 
of it. After this, you muft lift up your Tap^ftaff, 
and let ont about a Gallon, not into your Tub under- 
neath or underback, which is two receive your Wort, 
but into your long Hand-ier, and put it back again, 
ftopping your Tap-hole : This do two or three timeS| 
till you find it runs clear, which it will not do at fir^, 
tbo* y our Tap- hok be never fo well ad juftccL Thro • 
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Thronghoat the whole courfe of yoar Brewing^ yott 
ttiuft be very careful Co do ail you can to promote the 
finenefs and clearuefs of yoar Drink. 
• In thcN^rthoffiig/^»rf, where much the belt Malt* 
drink is made, they are fo careful of making their 
Drink fine, that they let their firft Wort (land in their 
Receivers till it is very clear, all the grofs Parts being 
funk to the bottom ^ this they continue to do about 
three Hours in Summer, and ten or twelve Hours in 
the Winter, as occafibn requires, which they call Blink* 
iog: After which, leavingthe Sediment behind, they 
•nly lade out the clear Wort into the Copper. Thii 
Coftom is peculiar to the North, and wholly unpra* 
6is'd in others parts. 

When all is run out into your Receivf r or Under- 
back, Lade or Pump out your fecond Liquor, ordered 
ibastobethen}uft ready to boil, onyourMoaks, and 

EQtting your firft Wort in your Copper again, let it 
oil reafonably fall (which boiling, the Hops, put on 
h will much accelerate) for about one Hour and an ballf 
for March ov OSober- Beer to keep long^ and one Hoar 
for Strong- Ale to be drank new. I know that a longer 
boiling is generally advifed i but that I (hall anfwer 
when 1 come to (hew the Reafons, why common Brew- 
ers feldom or never make good Malt-drink. I advife 
the Wort rather to be boiled leafonably faft for the 
time, than to ftand fo long to Simmer, becaufe com- 
tnon Experience ihews it waftes lefs^ and ferments 
better after fo long boiling than fimmering. 

Your firft Wort being thus boiled, muft be pumpU 
Or laded ofFintd one or more Coolers, or COol-backsL 
ia which leave the Sullage behind^ ind let it run off 
fine. The more Coolers, and the thinner it ftandS| 
the fooiier it cools (efpeci^llyjii hot Weather) the bet- 
ter 5 let it run from your Cool-back into yout Turi 
Ttf y tool, and fet it not there to Work in Stimmer 
till it is cool as Water. In Winter it moft be nciar 
Blood wari&at leaft ; the Bowl in which you put yout 
teaft t«» fet the reft od Working, mtfft ha?c a mixtorer 
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of Wore hot cQoogh to make it all ferment : When | 
yoa find it begins to Work op thick to a Yeaft, mixit 
^gaiii with your Hand jct : And when it has wrougbc 
it ftlf a fecond to a Ycaft, if you dcBgned it for Ale, 
and fpeedydi inking, and bopped it accordingly, beat 
in the Yeall every five Hours for two Days together in 
the Suinmcrtime, or more, according as the Weather 
is, and for three or foor Days in the Winter, covering 
yonr Fat dofc, that it fall not in your Working- Ton. 

Wbenyoor Yealt begins to Work fad, and upoa 
the turning of the Concave of your Bowl downwards 
fticks fait CO the inlide, then skimming oflf the Ycaft, 
fiifl: cleanfe the reft into your Veflfel, leating all yoor 
Dregs in the bottom of your Tun, and putting only 
the clear up. After it has a little fermented in your 
Veflfe), you will find it in a few Days fine and fit for 
your drinking, tho* according to the quantity of yoor 
Hops, you may proportion if for longer keeping. 

If you Brew in March or O^obcr^ and have hopped 
it for long keeping, you mult then upon its fecond 
Working to a Yeaft (after once beating in)cleanre it in* 
to your Veflel with the Yeafl: in it, filling it ftiU as it 
Works over, and leaving when you Itopit up a good 
thick head of Yeaft to keep it. 

In brewing March and Offofcer-Beer, it is advifablc 
to have large Veffels^ bound with Iron Hoops con- 
taining two, three or four Hogflieads, according to tbc 
Quantity you intend to make, putting all into one 
Veflfel • this fort of Drink, keeping, digefting and 
mellowing beft in the largeft Quantities. 

Your Veflelsmcft be Iron-hoop'd, elfeyour March* 
Beer will be in danger to be loft or fpoii'd i leaving 
your Vent-peg always open palls it j if it happens to 
be faften'd but fix Houi'S together in the Summer, a fud- 
den Thunder or ftor my Night may happen next Morn- 
ing to prefcnt you in youp Cellar an empty Vefleli 
and a cover'd Floor. 

It is pretended, th^t March is the beft Month for 
brewing, and the Water then better than inOifobir\ 

hot 
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but I always found that the O(7okr-Bcer, having fo 
many cold Months to digeft in, proves the bctier 
Drink by much, and requires not fuch watching and 
tending as the March Beer doth in opening and Hop- 
ping the Hole on every Change of the Weather. 

Many CountryGentkmen talkpf and magnifie their' 
ftale Beer of Five, Ten or more Yearsold ^ it is true, 
more Malt and Hops than I propofe will keep Drink 
longer than I ufe to do •, but to fmall pnrpofe, for 
that ft fi^ill not exceed mine in any thing defirable, er- 
(Gept foch an exttaordlnary ftrength as few Men care 
for: I always broach mine at about nine Months end, 
amd my March-Eccr at Cbrijlmas^ and my Offot^r^ Beer 
ztMidfummer^ at which time it is generally the bed ; 
but will keep very well in Bottles a Year or two more. 
Stop your Veflcl clofe with Cork not Clay, and have 
near the Bung-hole a little Vent-hole floppM with a 
Spile, which never allow to be pulVd out till you bot- 
tle or draw off a great quantity together j by which 
means it is kept fo clofe ftopp'd, that it flq(hes vior 
lently out of the Cock for about a Qpart, and theq 
ftops on a fudden, and porle^and fmiles inaGlafs 
like any bottled Beer, tho' in the Winter time. B«t 
if once you pull out the Vent-peft to draw a Q^iantity 
at once, it will fenfibly lofe this brisknefs, and be 
fomc time before it recovers it. 

1 propofe no Direftions for the fecoqd and thir^ 
Worts i nc that can manage the firft well, can never 
fail in the reft. Your third Wort being pourM on hot 
Goods, may be only cold Water. 

But which is the belt Method to be us'd, 1 muft r^- 
fcr to Experience. 

Chap. III. 0/ Nottiogham-^/^ 

TH E chief thing that they obferve in making of 
it, i?, only when it is working, to let it ftand in a 
Tub four or five days before they pnt it into the Cask, 
ftirriog of it twice a day, and beating down the Head 
or YeiUll into it i this gives it the fweet Aleilh tafte. 

• ^ Y a If 
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If Ale or Beer do not fine well, pot into a Hog- 
fbead two or three Bottles of old ftale Beer ot Ak, 
and it 'Will much help it. 

If Beer be fiat or fowre, pnt into a hoglhead a pint of 
borfe bean flower, a pint of wheat flower, mix it with 
yeaft to the conliftency of a Pudding, and it wiD reco- 
ver ic 

Take Grains, and lay a layer of them and of yoor 
boiled Hops, upon them, and fo on, and they wiQ 
keep good a long time ; and if they are given to a 
hide^bonnd Horje, they will ftrangefy recover him. 

Mr. Martin in bis difcription of St. KekU fays, 
that the inhabitants when tbey brew Ale, take the joice 
of Nettle- Roots, which they mix with a little Barly 
meal doogh : Thefe So wens (that is Flummery) being 
blended together, produce good Yeaft, 
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Chap. IV. Of Cyder. 

NEXT unto Beer, Cyder is of the moft commoa 
ufe, of which excellent 1 iquor there are fede- 
ral ways of making it according to the Skill of the 0- 
perator, and the Palaces of thofe that are to drink it| 
fome efteemiag one fort of Cyder belt, and fome ano- 
ther, according to the Fruits u is made of, and the 
Methods us'd by them that make it. 

Now CyderFiuit may be reduced to two forts or 
kinds, either the wild, harih and common Apple 
growing in great plenty in Htrtjwd^ IVarcefter and 
Chucefierjhires^ and in feveral other adjacent places iA 
the Fields and Hedge rows, and planted in feveral o^ 
thcr Places of England for Cyder only, which are not 
at all tempting to the Palate of a thievifh Neighbour, 
not requiting the Charge and Trouble of the more 
referv'd Inclofures. 

Or the more curious Table-Fruit, as the Goldea 
Pippin, the ^e»r^ Pippin, aadPearmain, d'c. which 
are by many preferred, having in them a more cordial 
and pleafant Juice than other Apples, 

For 
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For the former, the bcft forts for Cyder arc found 
to be the Red ftreak, the White Mott^ the Greco Mqft, 
the Genn^t Moil, Ehoth Stocken Apple, Summer Fillet, 
Winter Fillet, Broomsbury Crab, the Olive Under-* 
|e^f Apple, and thp Fox Whelp; the Cyder of which: 
cpmes not to be good till ^tis three or foar Years old. 

The greater part of them being meerly Savage and 
fo haifh that hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding 
a moft plentifol, fmart and viooos Liquor, comparable, 
if not exceeding the belt French Wine ; and for the 
advantage pf planting of them they claim the Prefe« 
rence before Pippins, or any other of our Garden- Fruit. 

The other iorts of Fruits for the making of Cyder 
are, as I faid before, the Golden Pippin, Kentilh Pippin, 
Pearmain, Gillyflower, Kirton Pippin, Mother Pip- 
pin, ire. 

The beft forts of Cyder-Fruit are far more fuccu- 
lent, and the Liquor more eafily divides from the Pulp 
of the Apple than in the belt Table- Fruits. 

Someobferve the more red any Apple is the txptter 
it is for Cyder, and the paler the worfe, and that no 
fweet Apple thathath a rough Rind is bad for Cyder ^ 
but the more inclinable to yellow the flefhy part of au 
Apple is, the better coloured the Cyder will be. 

Apples of a bitter tafte will fpoii your Cyder, but Gather* 
the Juice of them, and of Ccabs, will make as good Spi- ^^z ^f 
ritsas the beft Apples when fermented; for neither '^''^^^ 
the fowre nor the bitter tafte arifes with the Spirits 
. Let your Apples that you make Cyder of bethch^ 
rough ripe, and be carefully gathered without Bruife^ 
in dry Weather \ it very much conduces to the good- 
nefs and lafting of the Cyder, to let them lie a Week 
or two on Heaps \ the harfher and more folid the Fruit 
is, the longer they may lie, and the more mellow an4 
pulpy the lefs time, which makes them fweat forth 
their Aqueous Humidity, and digeftethanJ meliorates 
the remaining |uice, but they will yield more from the 
'^ree, (hanfokepc. 
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Soch as are v^indfatts, bmisM, or any ways injof^i 
qr unripe Fruit, dif ide from the found and ripe. 

For it is better to make two forts ot' Cyder, tbe one 
good and tbe otber bad, than for aU to be had -, tbci 
fooner fucb Fruit is prefs'd the better ^ and from your 
Apples take away aU Stalks, Leaves and rotten Ap- 
ples i becaufe Stalks and Leaves give an ill tafte to tbe 
Cyder, and rotten Apples make itdeadifh. 

Let fucb Apples as faQ before they are ripe be kept 
till tbe time of the full maturity of the other Fruit, or 
clfe the Cyder will not be worth drinking* 

About twenty or twenty two BuDiels of good Cy« 
der- Apples, iuft gather*d from tbe Tree, will make 
an HogQiead of Cyder ^ after they have lain a while m 
be^ps to mellow, about twenty five or thirty Bulhels 
will make an Hogfhead. 

They that have great Quantities ufually grind their 
Apples with a H orfe-mill, fuch as the Tanners grind 
Bark with, but the new invented Engine defcribed in 
Mr. Worlidgeh yinetum Britannicum^ is a vory good 
Mill, and will grind a great quantity. 

After your Apples are ground they fliould be made 
up in Straw, or in an Hair- Bag, and fo commited to 
the Prefs ; of which there are feveral forts, but the 
Scrcw-Prcfs is the belt. 

But as there are feveral ways of making of Cyder, 
as well as feveral forts of Fruit to make it of, and that 
fome efteem one fort of Cyder, and fome another, ac- 
cording to the manner of its making, add tbe Fruit is 
made of, as I faid before, I (hall endeavour to give 
you feveral of the Methods I have met with, aridleiive 
them to your Experience. But, 

I think the chief way of improving of this Liquor 
would be a particular Management of it according tO 
the Species of Apples it is made of (efpecially what 'H 
made of the chief Cyder- Apples.) ^x^ ' - ' 
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Chap. V- Several Ways and Methods of making 

Cyder. 

AS firfl: that of Mr. Woi^lidge^ who propofes, that 
when your Cyder is prefs*d out it ftould ftand 
a Day or two, or more, in an open Tun, or covcr'd 
only with a Cloath or Boards to keep it from Doft) or 
in a Hogfhead or other VefTel not quite full, with an 
open Bung, till the more grofs Parts fubfide, and then 
to draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the Veflels you 
intend to keep it longer in, leaving about an eighth 
part empty. Set thefe Veflels in your coldeft Cellars 
or Repofitories with the Bung open, or covered only 
with a lobre Cover, that there may be a free Perfpira- 
tionofthe Volatile Spirit of your Mufb, which would 
otherwife force its way, and that your Muft may be 
cool and not kept warm, left it ferment too much. 

Thus ftanding open, the better it will by degrees 
let fall its groITer Parts, and in time become clear with- ; 
out the lofs of any of its true and durable Spirits. 
For coldnefs is here thecaufe of its purifying, warmth 
occafioning the folution and detention of thofe Parti- 
cles that rpoil the Colour and Tafte of Cyder, and 
which would otherwife precipitate. 

As for the time of its ftanding open in the Veflel, 
it varies according to the nature of the Fruit j if the 
Fruit were mellow or fwect, the more of the grofs 
Particles will be prefs'd out with the Liquor, and fo 
the longer time will be reqoir'd for their Precipitation; 
But if the Fruit were hard or iharp, the thinner doth 
the Liquor tflue out of the Prefs, and the fooner will 
your Cyder become fine : And you muft be fure to ob- 
ferve, that as foon as this Cyder of hard Apples is fine, 
you muft draw it off from its precipitated Lees, left it 
become acid, or acquire fome ill tafte from them. 

This ftanding open of the VcfTel caufeth an cxpence 
of that Wild or Volatile Spirit, which being pent in, 
would beget a continual Fermentation, much prejudi- 
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clng the Cyder ^ and JDcafeitdoibnototherwife 
its way oac, would in time bteak ibe VelTel that 
tains it. 

The principal Cacfe that there hath been fo modi 
bad Cyder made in mnft parts of England, was the too 
early Hopping of ic up: It being ufually prefcribed, 
and as ufudlty prafiis'd, that as fooa as Cyder is preft, 
llrain'd and fermented, they flop icclofe with a very 
great Confidence^ that urlefs it be clofe flopped it 
will decay and become ofnoufe ; fo that when thefe 
Cyderills have taken care tor the bell Fruit, and or- 
dered them after the befl: manner they coutd, yet hath 
their Cyder generally proved pale, fharp and ill tailed, 
cJ-c.andall fiom the too early (lopping of it. For the 
Sloppingof Cyder dofc before it be fine, or with itj 
Fifcci in it (akhouiih precipitated) begets reiterated 
Fermentations, which FertnentatioasTery much impo* 
veriih the Liquor by precipitating thofe Particles, 
which enrich itwith Tincture and Gull. 

Whillt itsgrofs Fxcei^ or any fettling remain in the 
bottom, every change of Weathercaufesfome Motion 
theieiti, which is ufually termed Fermention ^ this 
doih fo attenuatethis Liquor, that it eafily lettech or 
fuffereth ihi^fc Particles to fublide, and leaveth the Cy- 
der thin, jejune, acid, and ill tailed. It is thin and 
jejune, becaufe it hath toft its Subllance- acid, becaafe 
it bath lod it) Sweetnefs^ thofe Particles being the 
Saccharine Subftance, or part of the Apple, and of ill 
Savour and Guft, becaufe thofe Particles when preci- 
pitated, being niit'd with the more grofs, doputriEc 
and heat, infedling the whole Mafs in the Veffel : All 
which cffefts arc apparently obvious in Cyder made 
after the vulgar Method. Thefe FMei are the caufc, 
that the Coi ks fly out of the Bottle, or break the Bot- 
tles, or at lealt at the opjnin^ of them make the Cy- 
der fly, and mixing with it make the refidue unpleafanL 

Thcfc things being generally taken netice of, have 
fet miny Heads at work to provide Remedies: Some 
hare made uTe of many ways to formeac it aud make it 
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clear by reiterated Fermentations ^ others by Additi* 
ons^as Ifing'glafs, &c. have enforced a Precipitation^ 
and when they have To done, findnig it to be tbio^ pale 
and acid, have by Moloflfes, Treacle, or courfe Sugar 
given it Body, Colour and Gult. What delight or 
pleafure there can be in drinking fuch Compounds, or^ 
bow much this mnft conduce to Health and long Life^ 
I leave every unprejudiced and ingenious Man to Jodgew 
^ After your Cyder bath ftood open Tome reafonable 
time, till it is become indifferently fine, which it 
may be in three, four or five Weeks, then will it be 
convenient to draw it into Bottles, if yon have a fuffi« 
cient Stock, or into other Casks, that it may there be« 
come more fine ^ for after it is feparated from its grofs 
F^fcesit will more eafily remit the remaining Pai tides 
or flying Lee, than it would have done whilft the 
grofler parts remained, renewing its Fermentation oa 
on every change of Air, or other accidental Occafion, 

Its Fioenefs will fometimes plainly appear if yoo 
move the Scum afide with a Spoon, or the like ; but to 
be more exift, you may take a Glafs Pipe of a Foot or 
more in length, open at both ends, (top the upper end 
of the Pipe with your Thumb, and let the other en4 
down into the Cyder as deep as you think fit, then open 
the upper end, by removing your Thumb, and tbcf 
Cyder will rife in the Pipe j then (top the upper end 
again with your Thumb, and take out the Pipe and 
bold it over a Drinking glafs, remove yourThnmb^l 
and you may there difcern the ftate and finenefs or 
your Cyder. 

If your (lock of Cyder be not over^great, or that 
you are willing to preferve your cboice(t forts of Cy-r 
der, the beft way is to have large Glafs-Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or lefs, enough to rective 
the fame, into which draw offor rack your Cyder, audi 
let the Bottles ftand open, or but barely covered, inl 
your cooleft Rcpolitory for a Month, or more, till 
you obferve your Cyder, by your interpoiing it be- 
tween a Candle and your Eye, to be very tranfp&rent ^ 
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which ttien may bccall'd Soperfioe, the remaining Par. 
tides, or (lying Lee, being precipitated aad feciled in 
the bottom of theGlafs- Bottle. 

If the Qpantity of yonr choiceft Cyder be too great 
for yonr Battles, yoo miy inftead of them make ufe of 
Stone-Bottles, or Jarr«, or Stounds of f /j«if(cj Eartb, 
or glaz'd Earthen Vcflels, the larger the better ; which 
loaybcplac'd in Rows in your Repofitories, Cellaii 
or Vaults, andcover'd with Boards or the like, to pre- 
fervc your Cyder from Dud, ire. but not from the 
Air; but by reafon that you cannot fo eatily difcern 
the fincncfi ofyour Cyder in thcfe as in the tranfparenc 
VeOels, you may now make ufe ofyour Glafs-Pipe be- 
forc-mention'd. 

The reafon why Glafs- Bottles, or other glazed or 
flone VcITels are more fit for this fecond fining than 
thofc of Wood, is, for that the coolnefs of the Veflel 
very much contributes to the Precipitation of tbofe le- 
mRtning Particles thac would otherwtfe debafe this 
Liquor. 

But if your quantity of Cyder be fo great, that 
thefe VeQels cannot receive it, then may you rack St in- 
to other VefTels made very dean, dry andfwcet, and 
fuffer'd to ftand {lightly cover'd till it be very fine be- 
fore you (top it up: IFyou find that your Cyder doth 
not ^ne in wooden Ve(rels fo foon as you delire, for 
wantofthatcoolnefsthatisinglaipd Vetlels, you may 
take Fliats or Pebble Stones clean and dry, and pat 
them into your Cask of Cyder, this is faid (and witli 
great probability) to contribute much towards the 
nimble Precipitation of the Ftecet-^ the like e{(c£t hath 
the applying of a Bag of Salt to the ontlide of the UQ* 
derpartofthe VelTel, 

When your Cyder has attained its utmo(l degree of 
finencfs, which after this way of ordering it will do if 
you have but patience to let it ftand open long enough 
(althD' fome will fine in half the time that other re- 
quires) then take your Glafs, Syphon or Crane, and 
drawiC o(Ffrcun its lilt f^tett iato fmaller Bottles, 
' whereii^ 
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wherein you intend to keep it for your ufe. Thns be- 
ing drawn ofi> and thoroughly depurated, yon may 
dofe cork all your Bottles, and place them in your 
cool Confervatory, where, after a few Weeks Itand* 
ing, your Cyder will acquire a fine brisknefs, and man* 
tie in the Glafs, without any manner of Feculency, and 
retain its firfl: Sweetnefs, and change from a pale to a 
lively Canary, or Malaga Colour \ but if you have 
occafion to accelerate its Maturity, place fo many o| 
your Bottles as you think you may have fudden ocoi- 
fion for, in fome place warmer than your ufual Confer- 
vatory, and it will foon anfwer your Expectation: 

Sometimes it will happen, that the next Summer af- 
ter it is become fo pure, fome Rags or flying Feculen« 
cies may appear in your Bottles, which are occafion*d 
by the warmth of theSeafon begetting another Fer- 
mentation From that fatnefs of the Body of the Cyder 
made of a fweeter fort of Fruit, which are not apt to 
appear in the thinner Cyder -, but in fome Ihort time 
thefe will fubiide, and you may draw off the Fine from 
the F^ces with your Syphon, without any great pre- 
judice to your Cyder. Thefe later Fermentations ia 
great Quantities of Cyder often fpoil it for want of a 
timely prevention, which cannot be fo well done iti 
VeflTels of Wood as thofe of Glafs, where you may ea- 
fily perceive the various Changes that may happen in 
thelc Liquors. Thus far you have Mr. Worlidgeh O- 
pinion of this Liquor. 

Mr. Langford propofes in the making of Cyder, fo 
take the Liquor, as foon as prefs'd, and ftrain i£ 
through a Sive, and fo to tunn ic up into a Cask, which 
(hould want about two Gallons of being full ^ which ' 
ftop up only with a loofe (topper for two orthree days ; 
and then Hop it up clofe with Clay, and put a peg in- 
to the vent hole loofe, which for a Weeks time or 
more, you may once a day draw to give it a little 
vent, then ftop it up clofe and let it ftand till you 
think it clear j and pearce it co fee how it fines \ the 
Summer Fruit after a Month, the Gennct Moyl after 

the 
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the firft Froft) and the Red fireafc or other wiatef 
Frait not tiU January 
Mr. Cook'i v^ cf making ofCjieris after this numner^ 

Let yonr Froic hang till through ripe^ which is heft 
known by the brownnefs of the Kernels, or their rat* 
trupgin the Apple, or the Apples faQiogmach inftilf 
Weather ^ for it the Fruit be green, your Cyder win 
be fowre. Gathei yonr Apples dry, andrejedforh 
as are broired, becanfe they will rot and fpoii the taftc 
of the Cyder. 

If yon gather not by hand, which is tedioos, lay a 
Trnfs of Straw beiieath the Tree, and OTer that i 
Blanket, difcreetly (baking them down, not too many 
at a time, hot often, carrying them where they are to 
fweat, which (honld be on dry boarded Floors ; by 
no nieans on Earth, nnlefs (tore of fweet Straw lie un- 
der them. In abont ten or fourteen Oays they wiO 
have done fweating, then grind or beat them,^ keep- 
ing the Fruit feveral) in cafe you hare enough to nil 
a Veflel of one kind ; if not, put fuch together as are 
sear ripe, for its more uniformly fermenting: Win- 
ter-Fruit may lie three Weeks or a Month c*cr yoa 
grind them ; the greener they are when gather'd^ let 
them lie the longer. 

Being ground let them continue twenty four hours 
before prefling, it will give it the more Amber bright 
colour, hinder its over-fermenting, and if the Froit 
were very mellow, add to each twenty Bufhelsof 
Stampings^ fix Gallons of pure Water poured on thea 
fo foon as beaten ^ the fofter and mellower the more 
Water to reftrain its over workings and tho' the Cy- 
der be weaker it will prove the pleafanter: For over- 
ripe and mellow Fruit let go fo mtich of the loofe and 
flelhy Subftancc thro' the Percolation, that with diffi- 
culty you will feparate the Lee from the Liquor be- 
fore it ferment, and then away goes the brisk aiki 
plcafant Spirits, and leave a vapid or four Drink coil^ 
trsftcd from the remnant grofs Lees • the ?. ydef 
made oi fuch Fruit, had need be fettling twenty fbur 
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hours in a large Fat or Veflel, that the F^rri may fefc-l 
tie before yoQ tun it op, and then draw it off*, leaving 
as much of the jthick Lee behind as yon can (which yet 
you may put among your Preffingsfor a Water Cyder): 
If you conceive your Cyder ftill fo turbid that it win 
work much, then draw it into another VelTel by a 
Tap two or three Inches from the bottom, and folet 
it fettle fo long as yoo think it is near ready to work i 
for if it work in your Tubs, but little of the groft 
Lees will you be able to get from it. Note^ That you 
mud cover it all thj: time ic is in your Tubs, and the 
finer you put it up in your Veflels, the lefs it will fer- 
ment, and the better it will drink j but in cafe yon 
diill the Cyder (as it often happens in cold Winter 
Weather) 16 as it doth not work when put into Casks^ 
caft into it a Pint of the Jnice of Ale-hoof, with half 
the quantity of Ifing-glafs to refine it, which Cho' it 
do not foddenly, at the Spring it will. 

Thefe Dire(!tionsobrerv'd, barrel it up, and whea 
it ceafes working, Bong it dole, and referve it fo till 
*tis fit to Bottle, that is, when fine, (ince till then it 
will endanger their burfting ; and if yon would have 
it very brisk and cutting (which moft affed) put a lit- 
tle lump of Loaf Sogar into every Bottle. 

Or you may obfecve the following Method, which 
is. That after your Cyder is prefs'd, toftrainit, and 
put it into a Tab or Fat with a Tap to it, which cover 
clofe with Sacks or Cloaths, by which means fome of 
the Spirits will have liberty to evaporate; whereas, if 
you put it too focn into a Cask, it wiU reverberate the 
Spirits too foon into the Liquor, and caufe a Fermen- 
tation before any of the grofs Lees are feparated from 
it ; for the great thing to be taken care of in making 
of Cyder, is, only to let fo much of the Spirit evapo- 
rate as .ipay prevent its fermenting before the ^rofs 
Lj^i^di^l^ated from it, and yet to keep Spirits e^ 
: oough to caufe a Fermention when you would have it ; 
for if it ferment too much it will lofe its Sweetnefs^ 
and become barfl) and finsdl j and if it fernaent not at 
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all it win become dead and fowre, and therefore let it 
Hand twenty fodt hours or more in the Fat^ according 
as you find it inclinM to work, fo let it ftand longer or 
a (horcer time; and when yon draw ic off leave as 
much of the grofs Lees as >on can behind, for Leesdf 
Cyder are apt to put ic into a new ferment upon lU 
Changes of Weather. After it hath flood its time in 
the Fat, put it into the Cask, which fill almoO: fall } 
but if you find it begin to work much, rack it offa- 

gain, and take out the grofs Lees ; and if yon find it 
ill apon a fret, repeat the fame Operation till yoo 
can fettle it ; for it is a very ticklilh Liquor, and very 
fubjeift to ferment, efpecially if the grofs Lees are not 
timely Separated from ic, and therefore if unfettledor 
moid Weather happen at the time of its working, it 
will be fo much the more difficult to manage, and will 
require the more care to be taken of it. 

When it hath done working, ftop it up, only lea-* 
vingafmall vent hole at your firft flopping of it op, 
at which you may fometimes try if it want veat, left 
it break your Cask. 

Only I think ic necelTary to premife, that the fuidog 
of the Fruit to the Soil is a great Advantage to the 
making of Cyder, ic being certain, that in many Places^ 
even in the fame Country, there is much better Cyder 
made in one Place than another, tho^ both are made 
the fame way, and of the fame fort of Fruit ; and if 
particular Remarks were made of the nature of fuch 
Soils, and what the natural Produdion of them is, ac- 
cording to the nature of the feveral Soils already treat- 
ed of, I believe it would be of advantage to Plantiog^ 
and the Improvement of Fruit and Cyder. 

Mr. Worlidge commends very much brackifli Landf 
near the Sealidc, as excellent ibx Fruits, and for 
Winter lading Fruit, the Ilrong fliif Lands are modi 
the bed of any. 

But if your Fruit be unripe, or your Cyder fmaU, 
and that you have a mind to ftrengthen it, efpecially it 
you live in the North-country, you may improve icby 
the followisg Receipts. TaM 
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Take Pippins, Pearinaias, &c. and lo every Gailoi»il-";/'» 
of Jiiicepottwopoundsof Raifins, which fhredfrnallj*^^''"'* 
cover the Fac, and let them ftand two or three days; 
draw off the Liquor by a Tap, prefs out the KaiGns, 
and put both Liquors into a Cask chat they may fet*- 
nent, and after a fortnight rack them off. Oo not fill 
the Cask you draw it into, but leave fome room for 
it to ferment la ^ after which ftop it clofe, only leave 
a FofTtt- hole open or loofely ftopp'd and when it hath 
done working, &L1 up the VelTel, and when fine, boc> 
tie it: Or you may do It another way. 

Take yonr Apples when they relifbbeft, not too 
green nor too mellow : They who have large Plasta- 
tJons may fhake their Trees a little, and gather thofe 
that faUofFealily, and prefs them the fame day. Fill 
not your Cask above three quarters full, and leiit 
ftand till it grow clear, which is commonly withia 
eight or ten days, and then draw off only tlie clear, 
and fill up a clean Cask almolt to the cop, giving ic 
vent thrice a day, lell it Qiould burft the Veflel, and 
fo continue to do for a Week. 

Then for every ten Gallons of Cyder take one pound 
of Raifins (^tbe Sun, and put them into Brandy for 
a day or two, and then take only the Railins, and puC 
them into the Cyder, letting ic ftand three or four 
days morel Laftly, ftop the Cask very clofe, but bot- 
tle ic not till March, except it be of Codlings, which 
will Bot keep fo long. 

Another Improvement of Cyder is, what they call 
Royal-Cyder, mention'd by Sit Joit»s Moor^ which ii 
done by adding of the Spirits to it, which correds the 
Windinefj and Crudities of the Cyder, makes it very 
agreeable to the Stomach, and gives it the flrength of 
Wine, by adding Che goodnefs of two Hoglheads inta 
one: To do which, putoneHogiheadof Cydcrintoa 
Still, and draw off. all the Spirits ^ after which diftil 
the (aid Spirits a fecond tintej and put the fameiDio 
your other Hog(hcad, ^nd fill it Dp. Stir it about Wellj 
and keep it clofe ftopp'd, except one day in ten ot 
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twtaty let it Ik open five or Tix ttotlri, aod witViti ? 
I qoarter of a Vmt, this Cyder will be as ftroa^ jf 

I fitongcrthaa ihcbcfl; Fnncb Wine. 

,. £u£if yoQwill haven; drink like Canary yoa mnft 
add more of the Spti tti, and at mocbba^arorSwocn 
(the lacking Evhereot is heteafcer fiiew'd)^ 35 will bcft 
picjfe'yoiirffthcc. And as iheproportion of one PM 
of good Spirits 10 a Gallon will make it as ftrotl^S 
ttakb Wine, To one Piat aod half will make icil 
ftto'nB.a3.5;j»»^j Wine; And by ihitoicadS, ioihelib 
roannei, Perry, the J.iiceofCherrics,Mulberri(s, Cw- 
taots;ai(lGoofcberrics, may, by adding thereto their 
piDpcT -Sptiits, drany other convenient Spiiics, b« 
I mads aslttongas Wine. 

I 1. [ mention ether Spirits, bec3u[^ Bt^hdy'Spiritlof 

I Wincaad ofGraiOjtlio* they will do^ well; yectbeyne 

not fo natural and good as whatis made of the (iac 
fort of Fiuit : And the Sfjrics made of Ate and Beer 
arc theworft of any, oblefs tbe 41e or BMrbemix'd 
I tvitli Cyder before the SpriitR be (irawQ off; bottbt 

I Spiiiis of Beer and Ale will do well to itoii withihe 

L famektndf, and add tefynnch tocbcirfirength, bc- 

I ingamixiUie much ckd of late with Deri^ andMf- 

I tn^ham Ale, andwith ftrong Beer. . 

I . . Oiiiy note, firfi, cliai the ftsle and four Cydet which 

I is fence 6t to drink, wilt make tlx ^reateft quantity 

I of Spirits, and ihebeflrsltcd, and that the loflgcrUie 

I Spi"i-?ire kept, the Icfs taftc tliey wiQ hwtoftht 

I Fire; whiciiiiLl.cgrcauti'nconvenicncy chat attends 

I thh way of making of Cyder ; and therefore I (boald 

I ' propofe, when youdeiigotobeany rbiogcurlons, to 

I take only the firit running of yovrSpirirs to mix with 

r yonr Cyder, attd to let the fmall part only bediftill'd 

■gain, to which it will be beft to allow as much ageai 
you can to take oFthe bnrnctafte; one Gallon of ftnwia 
p. Gyder will yield a Pint of Spirits. 

' .: As tothe rimeof pDitingof your SpiriB.into year 

I Cyder, obfarvc, that tlie llaler yonr Cyder is before 

t Cte^ints are atkled eo it, the more-tiiiK it will tske 
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to incorporate, and ibe fooner they are pat ia, the 
fooaer it will be &t for ufe, only before that your Cy- 
der has done working before yoa put it in. 

The beft way to order your Sugar before you put it 
into your Cyder is, to make it into a kind of Syrup or 
Sweets, by dilTolTing of it in Water ; one hundred 
weight will mikefixtcenGallons, and fo proportion- 
ably. Bot before yoa putyont Sugar into tlie Kettle, 
takes the Whites of thirty or forty Eggs, the more 
the better; which being well beaten with a thing like 
a Rod or a Whbk, in eight or ten Gallons of Water j 
pot four Gallons of this Egg-Water fo prepar'd, into 
your Kettle, where your Sugar is to be difTolved, then 
bang it over a gentle Fire, and Ilir it about till it is 
<lifroWed: Botbefurewhen itboils, pntiamoreEgg- 
water, to keep it from boiling too high, and fo conii- 
DDC patting it in, one Qpart after another, until alt 
your Egg-water be fpcnt. Butto prepare your Egg- 
water in parcels, viz- a Quart or two at a time, as 
you ufe it, is the better way. Now the ofe of theft 
Eggs is only to raife fuch a Scum as will car ry away not 
only all the foulnefs and groflaefsof the Sugar, but all 
the Egg alfo. Aud when the Scum hath doae rifiog, 
and is clear taken off, then &I1 up your Kettle with as 
mncb Water as will make op your Qjiantity, and lecie 
boil to the fize of a Syrap, add being cold put It into 
»oor Cyder. Butif yoa patinalittlcCorianderSFcd 
bruifedand tied apis a fine Linen Bag whilltit^s boil- 
ing, it will give it a fine grateful Scent. 

Of thefe Sweets yoa may put in two or three Gal- 
lons, more or lefs, intoanHogtheadasyour Palate in* 
Tkes yon, or as the Tartocfs of yoor Cyder reqnires. 
Bat put them not in till you have racked your Cyder 
the taft time, and that it is paCt the Fermentation. And 
before yon put your Sweets into the Cask, mi:c your 
Sweets and the Spirits yoa intend to pat in, together 
WithalikequantityofCyder,andftir them well toge- 
" T ; then put all into your Cask of Cyder, and ftif 
:ri wUb all yottf ftresgch with a ftroBg StafTin the 
Z i Bung-hoK 
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Boog-holefoT one half qoatterof anHonr ; after that 
ftopitclofe, and draw none off till two, three or four 
Months, by which time it will be anfwerable to what 
liathbeeo propoi'd, only remember, that if yoo would 
have it relenibk Cauaty. you muft add the greater 
juoportioiiof Spititsand SweetJ; bai if French Wtnc, . 
the lefs Sweets, ornooeatall. 

Asto the fort of Sugar, if the Sweets be made with 
whice^ the Cyder will remaia pale ; if of browa Sugar, 
it will raife it to an higher colour : And ia my Opi- 
nion, the latter is as good as well as the cheapcfl, 
fincc the com t'efl:, by the aforefaid Preparation becomn 
Si pure as the Gned ^ and Sweets being thus made, 
will cod but five Pence/nr Quart. 

And thus every Man may merrily make his Varie* 
tics of Drink with that which be knows to be good, 
cheap and wholefonie, which ismorethan heisfDreio 
Lave at every Tavern, altho' he pay tlircc tiroes as 
much for it : Nor hath he fo much rcafon to fufpeft 
thcfc Liquors in thoft Houfes to be fo much adulte- 
rated jt& [he others, becaufe noneot like goodsefsia 
the Eye, Scent and Palace can be afforded fo cheap to 
thePocKct. 

The husky part of the Apples, after Cyder i* 
prclled out, being fteep'd twoor three Days in as much 
XV'ater as will cover ii, and then prefsd clean out, 
and kept in a Veflcl until it hath well fermented, as 
fi\U> the Lees of all your Cyder will afford Spirit or 
Brandy, fo mnchithat being added Co the Cyder of the 
Jpme Apples, will nnakeit as ftrong as ffmcfe wine, 
which is a thing ot great Advantage. . 

Spiritsbeingputitiio BottlesamongflCyder, orof 
che aforefaid Liquors will not drink well. 1 wasalo&g 
lirociiouhled to find how to make this Drink as pa- 
latable and pleaiing as it was become ftrong and chear* 
lag, until I put both Cyder and Spirits into a wooden 
Cask. The firft I coinpleated was in a Vcffel of iijt 
Gallons, into which 1 put two Quarts of the Sweets, 
' ^ ChfccQitiri? of -(Inspirits of Cyder which after 
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it had lain two or three Months I found co be as (trong 
and plowing as Canary . 

By adding Wormwobd to Cyder* Royal as you do to 
Wine, you may make ic as good and grateful t;o the 
Stomach, both for procuring Appetite, and caufing 
Digeftion, as Che beft Purl-Royal, or Wormwood 
Wine. Thus you may have of your own growth Cy- 
der-Royal, Goosberry, Currant, Cherry, &c. from the 
iizeof the fmalleft Wines to tlieftrengch and good- 
nefs of the beft Canary, fuitabieto all Seafons of the 
Year, and to.tbe Conftitutiont of all Peribns, and Hn- 
nours of all Palates, and agreeable to all Ages^ from 
Children of twelre Months old, to the heighth of Old 
Age. 

This Cyder^oyal, or New-Wine thus prcpard, 
may be kept tn the Cask two or three Years, and be 
betterM thereby, provided yon keep the Cask fuli- 
Vhich to do, yon mnft obferTc, that in two Months 
time the Liquor will wafte a Quart more or lefs, as the 
VeiTel is bigger or lefler, which you ought to fill up a- 
gain witk Uqnor of the iame ftrength, or if ftronger 
the better : And by this means it may be kept^ and 
grow better and better fome Years without putting in- 
to it (as fome are faid to do into their Liquors) Stum, 
or other unwholfomp Ingredients. And, 

Suppofe by keeping Cyder Royal too long it (bould 
beconie onpleafant, and as unfit to Bottle as Old Hocka^ 
fmrcy take but one H6g(head of that, and one of tan . 
new Cyder, and before the latter be quite elear or fine, 
mix them together in two other Hogfheads well per- 
fumed, and add of Spirits and Sweets a due proportion 
to the quantity of your new Cyder : Suppofe it be in 
the Month of OOobtt or Nontwkr^ you (nay be fure to 
have it full as good, if n^t better,^ than ever ft was, 
and a moft excellent Cyddr* Royal to drink, or to bdt- 
^e, by or before Cbriflmas ; and your new Cyder can- 
not he made half fo good by that time of the Year. 

As to the Objefibns made againft this fort of Cyder, 
and the pt her particulars relating to it, I (ball refer. 

"■ ' 23 you 
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yoo to a fmall Treatife of Sir Jaus Map^ 6a tlil 

Snbieft. 

Some cominnd rery naocb the boiliogof Cydcr^it 
nbac giTct a mrghiy ftrengch co it ; but ic is tnoch bct< 
ter for fome fort of Fruits than others. The bcft fort 
of Cyder for boiling being what is made of Pippins, 
Harf cy-Applc, the Bitter Sweec (a Dorfetjhire Appk) 
whofcjaiceii mDchciended by boiling, erpeciaUy when 
kepi lo two Yeari old : The way of doing wbicb b, 
toboil itaifoonasit it pfefTcd ^ for ificfefmentsihe 
boiliag will caofe the Spirits to 6y away ioSead of 
ftrcngthning it^ drain the Joice at it comes from the 
Prefs, and in boiling of it In it cofltiaaally be fnim'd, 
and obfctve the colour of it as it boils ^ fo as not to 
boil it longer than till it comes to the colour of Smill- 
beer: And asfoonat it ia cold, tnna it, leaving only 
a fmall Vent in the Cask, the reft being clofe Hopped ; 
and when it begins lobobblcoocof the Vent, bottle it, 
only make it not of Fruit that hath been gatber'd long. 
But as Cyder it apt to contrad an ill fiavonr fron 
the Vefl'i-i it is boit'ed in, it is belt to boil it io Tin or 
an Earthen-pot that is wide and open at the top, im 
the more expeditions wafting of tbe aqueoos and 
phlegmaiick part of the Liqnor. 

Of Mixture! with Cyder. 
Tho' Cyder needsnot any, itisyeta very proper 
Vehicle to transfer the vertue of any Aromaiiclior 
Medicinalthing, fuch as Ginger, Juniper, d-c, Tbe Ber- 
ricfidricd, fix or eight pot in each Bottle, or propor- 
tionaiily in the Cask, is very good : Bnt this is aoc To 
palatableas wholefome. 

Ginger renders itbrisk, and correds its Windinefs; 
diied Rofeinary, Wormwood, juice of Cormtbt, ire. 
whereof a few drops tinge and add a pleafaat qnick- 
nefs, ]ii'ue of Molberrics, Blackberries, and (prtfer- 
ahlc toall) E-ldcr-bcrries prcfled among the Apples; 
or if to the Jnice yon add Close- GiilifioweTS dried and 
matieraied, boihfor Tinfiareaod Flavour, 'tisancX' 
cellent Cordial. Tbas osy the Veincs of any otbec 
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lihiogsbeexcrafted: SotneftampMaljgaRaifins, put- 
ting Milk to tliem, and letting, them percolate tliro" 
an Bifpocratet's Sletve; a rmallqaaotityof this, with 
a fpoonfolor ifto of Syrupof CIove-gitliAowers CO"- 
cach Bottle, makes aa iocom parable Drink. ' "( 

Honey oi Sagar mix'd irith fume Spices, snd add* 'I 
•dto Cyder cbat is flat, reviT« ic much, let the pro- 
portioa be more or lets, accordlngto the quantity of 
your Cyder. 

MixtarcofFraitsis of great Advantage to Cyder, 
the RMaocfl; Apples mix'd being elteemcd to oiake as 
good Cyder as the belt alone, aiways obferving. that 
they beof eqnalRipenefs : Bat the belt mixture, Mr. 
Wofiidge lays, is Red-ftreaks and Golden- Rennets to- 
gether, The Bartlec Q^ieeaing mixed wicbGoldea 
Pippins makes an excellent Cyder. 

If you intend a mixtnreof Water in your Cyder, let 
it be done in the grinding, and it will better iii:orpQ-' 
rate with [be Cyder, than if pat in afterwards. ~i 

Some Cyder will bearantiictureof Water without 
injury to its Prefervatiou, others will not ; therefore be 
not over hally with too much at once, till you uoder- 
ftand the Nature of the Fruit. 

How tomakfi Watet-Cyder. : ■■ a: 

Boil'd Water fuffer'd toftand (till cooI'dVis heft for' 
this ufe, as being more defecated. This Onall Beve- 
ridge, or Cyderkin and Puree (as it is called) is mads 
for tliecocnmun drinking of Servants, &-c, fupplying 
the place of Small-bccr, and to many more agreeable. 
It is m ide by putting the M Jrc into a Fat, adding what 
quantity of Wicer you pleafe, namely, about half the 
quantity of prefs'd Cyder, or more % as you defirc it 
ftronger or faialier. Note, that the Water Ihould 
(land 48 hours on it before you prefs it ; when 'tis 
prefs'd, tun it up immediately, and it will be fit to 
drink in a few, days, by clarifying of it felf. It is for- 
tified by adding to it the Lees or Settling of better 
Cyder, patting it to the Pulp before PreDure, or by 
' Ibaie ruperfluous Cyder which youi VelTels could 
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□occonuio, or by giindingfooic fallen and rcfofc Ap- 
ples. 

Cjrderkin will be made to keep iong by being bailed 
after Prefliire with fuch a proportion of Hops as is ij- 
fually added to Beer ; in nbich cafe, you need doc to 
boil the Water before. 

Some put in Ginger, Jamaica Pepper, and Bay 
Leaves, infteadof Hops; which dotb very weil. 
Some Obfervations relating to Cyder. 
'Tis not good to grind or beat Apples in Stone 
Troughs, becaufe it brnlfes the Kernel sod Stilks, 
which give an ill favour to cheCydcr. 

Let not your Apples be ground too fmall, fo as tbj 
too niDchof the Pulpmaypafs with the Ligoor, itb 
iag good to ftrain it from the grofs Piicicles of d 
^, Apples before you put it into the Fat. '^ 

^^'"i */ Upon which account 'tis that the Joice of ripe polpy 
■* Apples, as Pippins, Rcnnetings, c#-c. thatareofafy- 

rnpy tenacious nature, do detain in them more of the 
difpers'd panicles of the Fruit that by the Prefiorc 
comes oor with the Liquor; which Particles, or flying 
Lee being part of the flefh or body of the Apple, ii 
(equally with the Apple itfelfwhen bruifed; fohjea 
to Putrefadion, by whichmeansby degrees the Cyder 
bccomeshard or acid-, whereas the Red-ftrcaks, Gen- 
net-moil, d'c that morceafily part from their Liquor 
without the adhcfion of fo much of the Pulp, are not 
fo fubjeft to reiterated Fermentation, nor to Acidity, 
as the other fotts. 

For Wine, Ale, Beer, and other Liquors, according 
as they tend mpre or lefs to Acidity, becoiueclearet 
by the Precipitation of the grofs Lees, which being fub- 
jea(asl faid before) co Putrefaflion, according as the 
corrupt Particles arc more or lefs in it, the Liquor 
becomes fomuch thefooner or later Vinegar. 
^. , As for inftance, in Beer, which when *tis defign'd 

f^ for Vinegar is never fermented, nor the Fseces preci- 

pitated, as *lis when preferv'd for drinking, ' 
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* '"^ And therefore if you intend your Cyder fball retain 
Us foil ftrcDgth, abftrafl it from che grofs Parts, as I 
iaid before. 

Alfo Cyder made of green ifflmatnre Fruit will noi 
fine kindly j and when it doth, ic abides not long good, 
butfuddenly becomes eager. 

Generally itie Cyder that is longeft in Fining is the 
flrongeft and mod lalting, efpecially if the Fruit hath 
been kept fomecime. 

But Cyder, or any other Liquor, will be much 
longer in clearing in mild moift Weather, than cold 
dry Weather or Froft. And therefore, the beft time to 
make Cyder is in cold Weather 5 Froft being apt fome- 
thine Co check the fretingor overworking of it. 

Ifyonr Cyder or other Liquor doth not fine, yoo i/itg-il^ti 
may take of Water-Glue, or Ifing-glafs, as 'tis com* ■ 
raonly called, alxjui the Proportion of three or four 
Ounces to a HogQicad, beat it thin on fome Anvil, or' 
Iron Wedge, and cut it in fuaall pieces, layingofitin 
fteepin White-wincf'which will more cafily diflblve 
it felf than any other Liquor except Spiritsj let it lie 
therein all Night, thenextday heat it Tome time over 
a gentle Fire till you find it well diflblved, then take 
a part of your Cyder, as abo\^t i Gallon to ^o Gallons, 
in which boil your diflblved Glue, and put it into the 
whole Mafs of your Liquor, ftirring of it well, and 
flopping of it clofe, fo let it ftand to ferment eight or 
ten hours as you pleafc ; during which time the Glue 
being difpcrs'd through the whole Mafs of the Liquor, 
it will precipitate the Lee. Whcnyou obfervc it hath 
done working, yon may draw it out gently at a Tap 
below the Scum, or yoo may firft gently take ofFthe 
Scum, as you pleafc : Or you may do it thus. Steep 
your Ifing-glafs in White-wine, enough to cover it ^ 
after 24 hours beat the Ifing-glafs to pieces, and add 
more Wine to it, and four times a day fqneeze it to 
ajelly, andasitihickensadd more Winetoit: When 
'tis reduc'd to a pcrfeft Jelly, take about a Pint or 
.Quart to a Hoglbcad, aati addittothree or foui■Gal- 
•'' ■' loas 
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Ions of the Cydec yoa inteod to fiae, lod mix mil 
iricb the Jelly ^ putting of iciatoyourVeHelof Cyder, 
ftiritweQ witliaStaffT This cold way is rooctl bet- 
ter (ban the other ^ for boiliag part of the Cydet 
nukes it apt to decay the fooocr. 

This Liquor, thui gently puiitied, you may in a fall 
Vcflelpccfcivea toogciaie, or draw it and bottle it ia 
a few dayt, there beiagoomoie Lee iait [baa um* 
ccflary for in PreferratioD. 

IfCyderbefine, the fooner yoa draw h off the Lee 
the better, left any change of Weather (bould alter it. 

Wheo voQt Cyder begins to look white oo ihetop^ 
draw itoj into another VeQel, but not baftily ^ 
yoar Tap fo that tt may drop oat by degrees. 
»- J am told that Fi^ put into Cyder improTCs it 
ly nnich, 

A friend of mine had a hogFhead of Cyder tint' 
proved fowre, tod added Come waur to it, aod brew- 
ed ieasyou brew other Liqoor, aad it made (as be told 
mej excellent Oriak. 
€4'h for A great occadoa of Tpoiling of mach Cyder^ is ttie 
C;dtr' not having of good Ca&ks for ic, itbeiagaLiqoorTcry 

tapt to attraft any ill favour from the VefTel ; aad thetc- 
fore new Casks very much affect the Cyder with an ill 
favour and deep colour ; Wherefore if yoacannocob- 
tain Wine casks, which are the bcH, fcald your Casks 
with Water wherein a good quantity of Apple pumice 
bath been boil'd, before you put your Cyder into tliera. 
Pot not Cyder into a VelTel wherein Stroog-bcer, 
or Ale hath lately been, efpeciaily Strong-beer^ fork 
gives a very rank unplcafant Tafte to Cyder, fo doth 

IaCyder-VcOeltoBccr j therefore a Small-becr Vefiel 
is to be prefcrr'd. 
If your VelTel be tainted with any ill favour, boil 
an Ounce of Pepper in Water, enough to fill the Vcf- 
fel ; put it in residing hot, and let it ftaad therein two 
or three Days. 

Or take fome quick Lime, and pnc into the Cask, 
which fleck with Water, keeping of ic clofeftopp'd. 
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IQmble itnparfddown, tttl theOnmnocionctareand' 
be furc your Cask be dry before yoo pat your Cyder 
into it. But the moft effiaoal Core is to take tbem to •'^*=* 
pieces, and pare away the film that is oa thcinfide,' ^"^ 
snd wheaair'd fee them together again. 

If your Vcflcl, before the Cyder Is tono'd op into''"'«'t 
it, be fum'd with Sulptitir, it tnuchcondocesto the^^*'* 
Prerervation of this or any other fort of Liquor i 
which Qiay be done by dippiiig of a Rag in nietted 
Brioftone, aodbya Wirelettingof it down into the 
Cask, and fir'd foas to fill it foil of Smoak : Upoa which 
poor in your Liquor, which will give it no 111 Talte, 
9nd is an excellent preferver of Health, as well ai of 
the Liqoor, and will moch help to fine it. Or you may 
give yonr Cask a fine (cent by taking of Briraltone four 
ounces, of burnt Alum one ounce, of Aqua Vita: two 
onncei, melt tbefe together inao Earthen Pan, on hitf 
Coals, and dip therclnpieccs of new Canvas, and iirJ 
ftantly fprinkle chereos Powder of Nutmegs, CloVcfc '■"'^ 
Coriander and A onileeds: Set this Cqnras on fire, ana 
let it burn to fame the VctTcl. ' ' 

But the better nay for this Operatioti ii to have a 
little Earthen-pot to burn the Brimftone in, to the 
CoTer of which have one Pipe to go into the Cask, and 
another to come into your Mouth, with which you 
may blow the Fume into the Cask- 
After yon have dofed up your Biing, yoa onght to 
^eave open a fmall Venc-hole, or but looUy put in the 
Peg, left the Cyder break your Cask; In cafe the Li- 
quor bennquiei, you may fometimes try the ftate of 
your Cyder by often opening of the Vent. 

Cyder prcfled from pulpy, or thorongh-rtpc, or 
mellow frnic, having lain long in hoard, isnotfoapi 
to emit its Spirits ai Cbe other, and fo is more eallly 
prefer v'd. 

The upright Cask is moft commended for Cyder, 
bccaufe 'tis apt to contrafl a Skin or Cream on the 
top, which helps much to its Prefervation, and is in 
Other Forms broken bjr the finking of the Liquor ■, but 
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tnthisViskepc wbote, wbkh occaSoas the bruknds 

of the Diiok to the laft. 

Tfcttim . U Cyder do Dot work well, pnt a fnall qaaaticy of 

Wtrnun- LiBie coil, and it will caofe it to ferment, notoolf 

'*"**• by reafonof its warmth, butof the qoicfc Sale that is 

in it: The powder of calcined Flints, Alaballer, white 

Marble, Roch-atom, drc. Jtalfogood; bnc then the 

Cyder muft be drank or bottled quickly. 

The Shavings or Chips of Fir, Oak , or Beech, are 
great Promoters 01 Puiificationor Fermentation; and 
therefore a new Cask many times occasions Cyder to 
ferment too moch. 

Ginger acicleraieth the Maturation of Cyder, and 
gives it more brisk Spirits, belpeth Fermentation, 
promotcth its Duration, and coneftsiis Winditicfj. 
If Cyder hath any ill favour or lalle from the VelTd, 
or any other caufe, alittleMuftard-fcedrgrouDd with 
fome of the Cyder, and ptit to it) will help it. 
!«»■'•>{ DcadnefsorFlatncfs in Cyder, which is often occj* 
*;^- Con'd by the too free admifiioQ of Air Into the Vellel, 
for want of right ftoppiog, is remedied by grinding a 
finatl parcel of Apples, and putting of them into it, 
fioppingof it upclole, only yoa moftrometimesopci 
the Vent that it force not the Veflel ; but then yoa 
Riuftdrawit off in a few Days, either intoBottiesor 
another Veflel, left the Mure corrupt the whole Mafs; 
which may alfo be prevented in cafe you prefs your 
Apples, and only put in the Juice : The fame may be 
done in Bottles, by adding about a Spoonful or two of 
new Muft to each Bottle ofdead Cyder, and Itopping 
of it again. Cyder that is dead or flat will ofteniiroes 
revive again of it felf, if tlofe ftopp'd, upon the Re- 
volution of the Year, and approaching Summer. 

But Cyder that hath acqviir'd a Deadnefs or FlatneJs 
by being kept in a Beer ot Ale VefTel, is not to be le- 
viv'd again. 

Wheatunground, about aGallon to a Hogfliead, or 
Leaven or Muftard, ground with fome part of the Cy- 
der, or rather tyitb Si^cl;, aai put into the Cask, i% 
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Bs'd cither to prefcrTc Cyder, or to recover it when 
acid; but Che beft Additioa CD ptffenre it, isaDe- 
codionofRailinsoftbe Sud, ox the aew Lea otSpMttifk 
Wine. 

Wheat boiled tlU ic begin to break, and when cold 
pntincothe Cyder, but noc in coo great quantity, and 
ftirr'd well, will help it much ; the like doch Cina- 
Bion : The Veflel tnuft be kept dofe ftopp'd. 

But [here is a differeiice between (harp or acid Cy- 
der, and a Cyder that is eager or turn'd : The firffi 
hath its Spirits free ar.d volatile, and may eafily be re- 
trievM by a fmall addition of new Spirit?, or fome e- 
dulcoracing matter ^ but the latter hath fome of its 
Spirits wafted and decay'd, ib that all Additions are 
but vain Attempts to recover it. 

Thick Cjder may, by a fecond Fermentation, be 
made good and clear; but acid Cyder is rarely reco- 
ver d, except ic be ia cold Weather; and then, tho' 
it be a Utile pricked, ic will recover when warm 
Weather comes in. 

Muftard beat with Sack, and put toboii'd Cyder,' 
preferves ic, and gives it good Spirits. 

Two or chree Eggs puc into a Hogfficad of Cyder 
that is Iharp, fometimes lenities ic ; and cwo or cbree 
rocten Apples will lometimes clarilie thick Cyder. 

Wheaten-bran caltintoa Cask after Fermentation 
thickens the Coat or Cream, and ranch cooduces to its 
Prefervation. 

Bottlingof Cyder is the only way to prcferveit long," Botilmg 
and it may be bottled two or three Days after 'tis mcli of Cjjtr. 
fettled, and before it hath throughly fermented, if ic 
be for prefent drinking; oryoumaybottleitin Aiarch 
following, which is the beft time. 

Battles may be kept all Summer in cold Fountains, 
provided you pitch the Corks to prevent their roc- 
ling; or in Cellar), inSand, if they are well cork'd : 
The longer ihey are kept the better, if the Cyder he 
goodi, and have a body, 

After 
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Afiec Cyder batb been bottlrd a Week (if *us Dcir 

Cyder, elfe at the tine of bstcling) yon may pot bio 
caidi Bottle a piece orvrhite Sogai as bigtsa Nauneg^ 
[bis wiU make it brisk ^ but ifibsC^der be cokccp 
loDfi, it wiQ be ape to make k turn foar. 
; iTVour BcKtles are \m danger of the Frofl, coTcr , 
(beffl ffitb Suavr ; and aboac ^fU pot cbem into the J 
coldeft Repolicoriei. xJ 

If your Bottles are mafiy, boil ebon In a VcfleljjB 
Water, putting of them in wbilfl the Water is oold^ 
preTcnt their cracking-, and iben fct ibem on Strair, 
and notofl a cold Floor, when yon take them oat 

When your Cyder it ibns bottled, if it werenewu 
the bottUog, and not abfolutely &ne, it is goodtolci 
tbe Bottles fiaad a ntiile before your ftop cbem dofc, 
or ehcopen tbeCorksiwo or three Days after toglre 
tbcCyderAir, which will prerent the breaiuagottbc 
Bottles igaJnfi the oeic tnrniog of the Wind into the 
South. 

Tbe meaner Cyder Is more apt to break the Bottks 
than tbe richer, being ofa more eager Nature, and the 
Spirit! more apt to fly, having not To foUd a body to 
detain tbem as the rich CydeiSj and obferve, ibat 
febcnany of the Bottles break thro' the Fcrmentatioit 
of tbe Cyder, to open your Corks, and gtrethem 
vent, afld ftop then) up agaioa-wbile after, leAyoii 
lofe many iox want of this CautioiL 

Great care is to be had in choodog good Gorki, 
y,.-.. .. much good Liqaor being abColdtely fpoil'd ihroogb tbs 
^vUlKj '. only defed of the Cork \ therefore fomc much cod* 
mend Glaft- floppies. 

. If theCoiksare fteep'd infcalding Water a*whil« 
before you ufe them, chey will comply better with the 
Month of the Boulc thso if forc'd in dry; alfo the 
moiflure of iheCork doth macb help ic to keep in 
the Spirits. 

Therefore the laying of your Botdes iide-wayi 
where yonr Liquor is very fine, fo at that the raiGng 
of ihcm may autdiftuib the Settling, nor the Leebe- 
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Qli^'arfyiKw Fatocntation in them, isa greatadran* 
tageio any Uquor. M-^' ,i: 

. ,, , -^■-., - .. ■■. ■!! — ■ .■■a n iMM' 

Chap. VI. Of Perry. - -U 

THE next Liqoor in cfteem after Cyder, is Perry,' 
the ordering of which being mnch ttie fame with 
that of Cyder, I need not fay much of it ; only you 
mull obfcrve, not to let your Pears be over-ripe be- 
fore yon grind them, becaufeof their PulpiDcfs, which 
cashes them not eafily to part with their Juice : And 
with fomc forts of Fears, the mixing of afew Crabs io 
[he grinding of them, in propoitjoatothefwectnefs 
of the Pear, is ofgreat advantage to it, makingfooic 
forts of Ferry eqoalto that of Red-flreakCyder. 

Chap. Vn. Of tttdkwg other fortt of Wines cf 
Drinks tf Fruits, 

B Elide* Cyder and Perry, there are many otlier ctiny- 
Drinks prepar'd out of our ^ndTfc Froict, at of rw. 
Cherries, crc. which are a Fruit aseadty propagated 
as any, nor is there any Fruit thatcommonly bears bet* 
ter, nor thacyieldsniore Juice; which mix'd with tbe 
rJcbcftSfaw<]fc Wines, makes a very fine Drink, byth« 
addition of feme Sugars to it. 

Or the Juice it felf, prefs'd oncand alx'd with adti* 
quantity of Sugar and Water, oiakes a very ric^ Wine ; 
Chat is very comforiabte to the Stomach and Nerfci. 

The Plumb is alfo eafily propagated -, and no dofibc p/^^ 
jbt fome of the more )uicy fort of them, efpecially the Wint. 
£)am3rceD, would yield an excellent Liquor, bai 
ibarcely dorable unlefs boiled with Sugar, and nellpn- 
rificd, or elfe the Sugar boil'd before-hand in Water, 
and then added. The Juice of the Plumb being of a 
thick Snbftance, wis eafily bear Dilution; Thi$isea< 
fily experimented where Flninbs are in great plenty. 

The Red Ckicfa Currant, or Corwifc, yields a very 

;b and well colonr'd juic^ and a vinous Liquor, 
whicti 
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wbicb isto ba diluted with an equal qoaoticy oC V/^^ 
ter boil d with refin'd Siigar» about tlie proportioo of 
MM poood to aGalloaof |oar Wiac (when mixed nittv 
the Wuct) ; »ad after the Water and Sugar fo boii'd 
together it cold, then mix it with the Juice of the Cnr- 
nats, and porifieic with IGag-glafsdijfotrcd in pdrt 
of the fame Liquor, or ia White-wine, as is before 
dircftedfor the porifying of Cyder, after the rate of 
an ODOCC to eight or ten Gallons, but boil it irot io a 
Braft Veflcl Jor the Keafons bcforemeotioo'd : This 
will raifea great Scum oa it of a great thicknds, and 
leave your Wine iodiffercni clear, which you may draw 
ODl cither at a Tap, or by your Siphon into a Barrel, 
where il will fiaifh its FermeiltatioQ, and in three 
Weeks or a Mooch become To pure and limpid, tbac 
yOQ may botdeitwith a piece of Loaf-fugar in each 
Bottle in bigaefs accoiding to your Oifcretion, wblck 
will not only abate its quick Acidity, that itmayasycc 
retain, but make it brisk and lively. 
r: Attbetimeyonbottleic,3ndforfometimeafcer it 
i-« !HiU tafte a HttU Sweet'fowre.froic the Spgar and from 
the Currant ; bat after it hath flood io the Bottles fix 
or eight Weeks, it will be fo well united, that it will 
be a delicate, palatable, rich Wine, tranfparencattbs 
Ruby, of a full body, and ina Refrigeratory verydor 
rable; and the longer yoa keep Ie. the more viaoDt 
will your Liquof be. ] 

Let yoQr Currants hang on iheT'rees until they art 
thorough ripe, whioh is long after they are becooi 
red, to digeft and mature their Juice, that ic need not 
that large addition ofSo gar chat otherwifeit would dfl 
io cafe the fruit had been gathcr'd when they firft^ 
rcem'd to be ripe, as isvutgarly us'd, and the com* 
laon Receipts direft: Alfo ic makes the Liquor more 
Spirituous and Vinous, and more capable of Ouratioa . 
than otherwife it would be if the Fruit had not r 
ceiv'd fo great a fhareof the Sua. 

The Goofeberry-Tree, being one of the l. 
Fruit- bearing Shrubs, jields a pieaiant fmit; whi4 
althouu 
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although fomewhat Inftiousi yet by r«sfon of its grofs 
Lee, whereof it is full^ it is apt to become acid, uu- 
lefs a proportion of Water fweetned with Sugar (hot 
not with fo modi as the other acid Liquors) be added 
unco it. This Liquor, ofanyotheri will not bear a 
Deco£tion, bccauft it wiH debafe its Colour, and 
make it brown. 

There is no Shrub yields a more plcafaot Fruit tl^an 
the Rasberry Tree, which is rather a Weed than a 
Tree, never living two Years together above-gtoond. 
Nor is there any fruit yielJi a fweeter aud more 
pleafanc Juice than this, which being extrafted, ferves 
not only to add a Flavonr to moft other Wines or 
Liquors, by a fmall addition of Water and Sugar 
boiled together, and when cold added to this Juice, 
and purified, makes one of the molt pleafanc Drinks 
in the World. The fame way Apricot, and the 
Wines of other Fruits may be made. 

Having given yon a tafte of mofl Wines made by 
prefTnre of the Juices out of the Fruits, yon mayalfo 
divert your felf with the Blood of Grapes, or any 
other of Che bcforc-mencioned limpid Liquors tinged 
with Che fpiricuoos Flavour of other Fruits, thic 
cannot foeafily and liberally afford you their Juices ; 
as, of the Apricot, which Iteeped in Wine give* the 
very tafte of the Fruity alfo Clovc-gilliflowers, or 
fweet-fccntcd Flowers do the lilie. You may alfo 
make Experiment of fome fort of Peaches, Nefta- 
rines, &c. what Effefi they wiU have upon thofe forts 
ef Drinks. 

Ipiap. VIII. Of the making of [owe other Driislci 
W^ or Wiaesj ufuillj drank in this }jiind. 

vTlHcre are feveral other pleafanc^ wholefome.and 

X. necefljry Drinks made of Trees, Leaves, Grains, 

irad other things, befides fuch Drinks or Liquors as arc 

commonly madeof tbefrnitsof Trees or Shrubs, 
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As 2\(edd, or Bydromel, that is prepared out of 
Honey, being one of the molt plea(aoc aod noiverlal 
Drinks, the Northern p^rc of fMropc affords ; and one 
of the moft ancient Drinks of the Norcbern parts. 
Honey being to be had from the Southerly parts of 
S^in aud Itafy^ &c. to the ArAick Circle or Frozen 
Zone. 

Tbofe that livled formerly in the more Sootbern 
parts' {tBL% PKfy reports) made a drink compounded of 
Honey and tart wine, which they termed Melitites, 
by the addition of a Gallon of Honey to five Gallons 
of their Witie : 'Tis alfo an excellent Ingredient 
mixed with Cyder, 

In Si0edtljyid^ Afufiovia^ and as far as the Caffum Sea, 
they make great Accoont of this Drink ; to which Li- 
quor they give a great advantage by the addition of 
the Juice, of Rasberries, Strawberries, Mulberries, 
and Cherries. 

They alfo fteep Rasberries in Aftuvita^ twenty* 
fonr HoDfs, and add it to their Hydromel, which is 
a great Amendment of ir. 

There are very great variety of Receipts for the 
making of Methegliii or Hydromel ^ but the belt that 
1 have met with, is to • 

Take twelve Gillons of Water, and pot in the 
Whites of fix Egg«, ftiix them well with the Water, 
and twenty Pounds of Honey ^ boil it an Hour, and 
when boiled add Cinamon, Ginger, Mace, Cloves, and 
a little Rofem^ry, and when 'tis cold put a fpooD&d 
of Ycaft to it, and tun it up, keeping of it filled upas 
it works; when it.bach done working^ltop it updofe, 
and when fine, bottle it« 

But the fineft Mead is that made of what they call 
Live Honey, which is what naturally runs from the 
Combs (but that from fwarms of the fame Year is the 
heft) and add fo much Honey to clear Spring-water, 
as that when the Honey isdiUblvcd throughly, an Egg 
will not fink to the bottom, but eafily fwim up and 
down in it. Boil this Liquor in a Copper Veflel for 

about 
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aboQt an Hoar or morci and by that time the Egg will 
fwitn above the Liquor aboDt the breadth of a Groat, 
then let it cool ^ the next Morniog you may barrel ie 
up, adding to the Pioppition, Qf.,^£ceen Gallons an 
Ounce of Ginger, l^alf an Ounce pi^.Ciiiamo9^' iQbves, 
and Mace, of each an Oni;iCs'^M\'j^rf^ }^ 
yon beat them fine they wiU always fioac/ia .V^nr 
Mead, and maXe it foul ; and if Jpn pot .them in 
whilfi it is hot, the Species wiH uire their Spirits. 
You may alfo add a Spoonfpl of Yeait at the Bung-hole 
to increaf^ its Fermentation ; but let it not ftand too 
'cold at firft^ that being a principal Impediment to i(s 
Fermentation ; as foon as it hath done working, ftdp 
it upclofe, and after a Month bottle it j and th^ long* 
er 'tis kept, the better it will be. 

By the floating of the Egg you may judge, of its 
Strength, and jou may make it more or lefs ftrong 
as you pleafe, by adding of more Honey, or more 
\yater ; and by Jong boiling of it, it is made more 
pleafaQt SLnA durable. 

The Sycamore and Wallnut-tree are faid to yield 
!aQ exceHent Juice v but that which we have the molt 
.Experience of, is the Bircb*lree. 

. The juice of which may be extraSed in very great 
Quantities ; where thofe Trees are plenty, many Gal- 
lons in a .Day may be gathered from the Boughs of 
the Trees by cutting them off, leaving their Ends fit 
to go into the Mouths of a Bottle, and fo by hanging 
many Bottles on fever al Boughs, the Liquor vyiUdiftiU 
into them very plentifully. 

The ScaJbn for this Work is from the end of ft- 
bruary to the end of March^whiilt the Sap rifes,aiid be- 
fore the Leaves (hoot out from the Tree ; for when 
the Sap is forward, and the Leaves begin to appear, 
the Juice by a long Digeftton in the Branch grows 
thick and coloured, which before was thin and limpid: 
•The Sap alfo diftils not in cold Weather whilft the 
North and Eaft Winds blow, nor in the Night time, 

A a 2 bus 
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bnt Tcry wcD and freely, when the Sooth or WcH 
'Winds blow, or the Sao (bines warm. 
' That tiqnor ii bcft that proceeds from the Branches, 
'having had a lonjger time In the Tree, and thereby 
better dijeefted, and acquiring more of its Flaf our 
thatf if itbad beencztraded from the Tronk. 

Wfien yon draw out the Sap of Trees for any nfe, { 
afnd defire to have a quantity) what yoa gather firlt ; 
put into GlalTesor other 'fit Veflel, and fet it in the 
Son Yill the reft be ready, and put iato it a hard 
Toaft of Rye-bread cut thin, and it will caufe it to 
ferment when it works, take ont the Bread, and bottle 
' the Liquor. 

f n Birch Trees the Sap rifes out of the leaft Twig^ 
or Fibres of the Roots, bnt firom Branches and Roots 
that bend downwards will I flue more Sap than frocn 
thofe that are ere£t, and a Branch cut quite off wiS 
yield Sap. 

Thus many Hogfheuds may foon be obtained. Poor 
People (where Trees are plenty) will draw it for two 
or three Pence the Gallon : to every Gallon whereof 
add a pound of refined Sugar, and boil it about a quar- 
ter, or half an Hour, then fet it to cool, and add a 
very little Yeaft to it, and it will ferment^ and tber^ 
by purge it felf from that little Drpfs that is in the 
Sugar and Liquor. Put it into a Barrel, and add 
thereto a fmall proportion of Cinamoa and Mace 
bruifed, about half an ounce of both to ten GalloDS, 
ftop it very clofe, and about a Month after boule it 
Its Spirits are Co Volatile, thatthcy arc apt to break 
the potties unlefs placed in a cool place, without 
which Conveniency it will not keep long. 

Inftead of every pound of Sugar, if you add a quart 
of Honey, and boil it as before, and adding Spice to it, 
and fermenting of it as you do Mead, it makes an ad- 
>irable Drink, both pleafant and medicinal. 

Ale alfo brewed of this Juice or Sap is efteemcd 
very wiiolefoaie. 

t 
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Mum Mtpg become a conamoa Driok, ^d beuig f ery 
whplefome, and what may be made of our own Pro- -^ 

dod, 1 fhould hope it might be made a hom^ Com- 
inodity iaitead of a Foreign : And therefore, for the 
EncoDragement of it, I (hall give yon the Receipt:, as 
recorded in the Town hobfe in Srunfwick^'^ which is 
thus : 

Take fixty-thrce Gallons' of Water that hath been 
boiled to the Coofumption of a third part^ brew it ac« 
cording to Art, with feven Boflieh of Wheat Malt, 
one Bu(bel of Oatmeal , one.Bofhel of ground Bean«; 
and when 'tis tunned, let not the Hogfhsad be top 
full at ifirft ; and when it begins to work, put into 
it| ofthe inner Rind of Fir three Pounds, tops of Fir 
iind Birch one pound, C^rduus Jfenedidui three hand* 
fuls, Flowers of Rofa folis a handful or two. Burner^ 
Betony , Mar joram, A^^QS, Penny*royal, Wild«thyme> 
of each a handfpl and a half, of Elder Flowers tw,o 
handfuls or mgre. Seeds of Cardamom bruifed three 
ounces. Barberries bruifed one ounce. Put the Herbs 
and Seeds into the Veflfel when the Liquor haclt 
wrought a while ^ and after they are added, let the 
Liquor work over the Veflel as little as may be. Fill 
it up atlalt, and when Vis flopped, put into the Hog* 
fliead ten new-laid Eggs, unbroken or cracked j ft op 
it up dofe, and drink it at two Years end. ' 

But oor Effglifh Brewers ufe Cardamom, Gingep| 
^nd Saflafras, which ferves inftead qf the inner Rind 
of Fir, alfo Wallnut- Rinds Madder, Red Senders- 
^nd Enula Campana -, and lome make it of Strong- 
Beer,and Spruce-Beer \ and whe^e ^isdefigned moft- 
iy for its Phyfical Virtues, lome a4d Water-crefleSj 
prook4ime, and Wild- patfley, with fix handfuls of 
Horfe-tadifh rafped to every IfegOiead, according tp 
Yfh^ their (ncltnaciQas and Fancy molt lead thecq. 
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/sr»f r Jhat T F ibfi AA»ftti» frave cold^ Yts feaf&uble to kill the Vtf^ 
cbe Rifing j^ ^,f ^p|j jfT^^^^ m^ to nuJUw the Ground c And u tk 

^^^^l^^cfcif/ time to plow up Lays^ iofmttow the Ground you intend 
Sn^ and f^ ^^^f ^^ ^^^ Meadows and Paflures^ to draiH jtdk 
LcfifCihof Grounds where you intmd tofow Peas^ Beans ^ Oats^ or Bdr- 
f br D^yi, ity^ to lay Dung on heaps to carry on the Land in frofly 
•y*^- Weather^ to make Htdges Ditches^ to cut Ant biUs^ and 
tbe firft* ^^ ^ ^f ^^ ^^^^ ^ Meadows and pafiure-^round^ toga- 
of every ^^ Stones^ &c 

Month, Xtar Calves^ Pigs^ &c have efpecidl Care of Ewi% end 

Ltndn Lambs j Houfe Calves ; geld young Cattle foon s^cr xhey 
^- are fallen 5 feed Loves ^ repair Dove- coats. 

Plant Timber Trees ^ Coppice- wood^ or Hidge-wood^ and 

alfo Quick' fets:^ cut Coppices and Hedge-rows^ lep and 

pirune greater Trees. 

Work to be done ia the Orchard and Kitchen Garden. 

Prune rsnes and forward Fruit Trees : If the Weather k 
open and mild^ dtg and trench Gardens or orkr Ground for 
Trcci, ^'^1 Beans^ &c. Againfi the Springs dig Borders*^ pre- 
pare your Soil or Manure ^ andfuffer no Weeds to grow on 
them : Vncover Roots of Trees where need ii, andaddfiub 
Manure to them as they require^ not laying of it too nc0 
the Roots : Tou may alfo^ if the Weather prwe mild^ fct 
Beam and Peas : As yet Rofis may be cut and removed. 

Gather Pears fiherries^ and Plumb C ions for Crafts about 
the latter end of this Atmtb^ befre the Bud fprduts^ which 
flicks in the Ground for fome time^ bccaufe they vnU takf 
Graft!, the better for being kfpt a fmaU time from the Tree ; and 
graft them the b ginning of the next Month. Cleanfe Treti 
of Mofs^ the Weather being moijl. 

Make bet Bedsy and fow therein your choice Sallets^ 45 
Chervtl^ LetticCj Radi/h, &c Sow early CoBifluwers : 5f- 
cure your choice Plants and Flowers from the injuries of tbe 
Weather by Covers^ Straw^ or Dung. Earth up the Roots ^ 
fuch Plants as the Frojl hath uncovered. 

Set Traps to defhroy Vermin where you fow or have fucb 
Plants or Seeds as they wiU injure. Takf Fowls j dejlrcy 
S farrows in Barns ^ atid pear tbens kill BnU finches^ &c. 

4nd 
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and in wet or ib^^ Weather clean^ mend^ (hurfsh^ md frf^ 
pare your Oardm-tooh. / 

Di£ up weedy Hop Gardens. Hops. 

Tnrn up your Bee hives ^ and fprinkfe them with varm^\^^y^ 
and fweet IVdrt. jiljhyoa may remove Bees. 

Fruits in prime^ and yet lafting. 

Kentijh^ Rujfet^ Golden^ and French Pippins^ A'iWo« Applej. 
Pippins^ and Holland Pippins, J'>hn jipples^ Winter Queen- 
ings^ Marigold^ Harvy y^pple^ Pome-water^ Golden Doucet^ 
Renneting^ Lovers Pearmain^ Winter Pearmain^ &c. 

Winter Musk (bakes weU^ Winter Norwich (excellent Peuh 
taked^) Winter Burgamot^ Winter Bon Cbrefiien^ both 
Mural^ the great ^urrein^ &c. . • 

tn the Flower Garden* 

If the Weather in this M>nth prove cold, great. 
Care muft be taken of your Fljwcrs j efpecially fuch 
as leaft endure the Gold, or th.it are ia danger of be- 
ing wafhed out of the Ground, or overchillcd. with 
ejctream Frofti. Likewif^ Earch up your Floivers 
with fte(h Mould. Plant Ailemony Roots aid Ranun* 
culiis's, which will be fecure without covering : Ex« 
cept fuch as you fowed in OSober or November for 
earlier Flowers, which fliould be Tecured both from 
Frofts and Rains, and about the cud of the Month put 
Mould about the Roots of your Auricula's that have 
been uncovered by Frolt. 

If the Weather becxtream you oiufi; be careful of 
yourtendereft Plants, and mindxo tend your Fire in 
your Confervatory or Green houfe, fo as (o keep 
them in a moderate Heat (too fuddain, or too much 
Heat or Cold being apt tofpoil mi3ft of your Plants) 
and to keep the Windows and Doors weU clpfed and 
fined with Matts, &^. to keep the Air out of cbo 
Cracks, efpecially where the Orange Trees^re* 
Flowers in prime ^ ^ yf^} iafting. 

ThePp«coce Tulip, Winter Acoriifc, fooie forti of Anemontet, 
Black Hellebore, Wiatcr Cyclamen, Oriental Jacinthi, En\tnii\ Hya- 
cinth, Levantine Narciflai, Laurnftinuf,.Mc^-?feon, ppwhrcilyj, £Sc. 

N)te^ That tbefe Flowers are more /or ward of bjckw^ntl accord* 
m{ iq the Soil, and the Siti44tion Qf the Place tbc^ ^rqw iq. Ji^i^ 



rr^ HJS is frineifal Seed Mwth^ for fmh at ikf 
JL commonfy ea& Lenten Grain, and is ufuaOy fiAjeB 
to much Rain or Snow^ which is not unfeapmaUe. 

Nowfow dO forts of Grey Peas^ Fitches^ Beam^ ondUaA 
Oats ^ carrjf out Dung, and fpread it before the Plm^h, 
and alfo on Pafture Ground j this being the frineifal Mtmth 
for that fufpofe. 

This is the beft time to flant Trees and Quiek^ as alf9 
to pla[h it ; to fit IVtUows, Plants, or Pitchers, and alfi 
Poplars, Ofiers, and other jtquatickf ^ and tofhroud or (of . 
Trees, or cut Coppices. 

Sow Muftard Seed, and Hemp Seed, if the Sying frove 
mild.' Feed your Swans, and make their Nefis where the 
Floods cannot reach them. 

Soil Meadows that ^ou cannot overfltnv or water, catA 
Moles, and cut Mole- biOs, and take great cafe of Ewes and 
Lambs where they are forward. 

Work CO be done ia the Orchntd and Kitchen Garden. 

Prune, trim, and nail up Fruit Trees^ and cleanfe them 
from Mofs and Cankers : Now is a good time to graft the 
more forward fort of Fruit, if the Weather be temper aite. 

Do not pune jour tender Wall Fruit *tiO you think the 
hard Frofts over, though it ought to he done before the Buds 
and Bearers grow tttrgid, and mind to ffread yow Wd 
Trees well at the bottom. 

Plant yines, or any fort of Fruit Treet in open Weather-, 
trim up your PaUifado Hedges smd Efpaliers ; fit Kermis, 
Nuts or Stones of Fruit, andfow other hard Seeds. 

Lay Branches to ta\e Root, or place Baskets, &c. of E0th 
for the Branches to pafs through. Graft m the Ckft, andfo 
eontinue to the latter end of the next Month. 

Sow jinnifi, Beans^ Peas, Radl/h, Parfnips, Carrots, 
Potatoes, Onions, Par fly, Spinage, Com SaUetting, and 
other hardy Herbs or Stedt, and plant Cabbie Plasms and 
Co/liflowers in warm jflaces^, alfo Liquorice, andfom JJ^a- 
ragus if the Spring be mild. Now the SuB^fbsches do the 
mofi hurt to Fruit Trees. T^ is the befi time to rSfe any 
thing that wiU grow of Slifi. ' ' ' 



g ^rifcs 7" ' 3n/ 5 hath daysT ^o ^ , ' 2^ , 

yi/tfi^ b$t Bids far Mehns^ Oicumh&rs^ &c ctrntiuui 
9^ermin Trafs^ ani fickupalltleSnmhjm can findy dtm 
fir^l^wg the frogs md their Spawn. 

This is a gM time to few Fijfh ponds^ and to take Fifb^ 
mo^ Fifh being now in Seafon. 

Ton majf^ if the Webber prove mild^ plant Hops^ and^ofu 
Jtrefs them that are out of Heart. And alfo dig up your 
Hop Grmmd^ if^tis waJ^. 

Half open the pajfagepor Bees^ and now you may removt 
them^ kfit ctpstimu to feed weak Stocks. 

Fruits in pripie, or yet lafting* 

Kentifh, Kirton, Buffet^ Holland fippins^ DeuxMs;^ Appki 
Winter Queening^ Harvey^fin^t^nes P^'mater^Pome^ 
roy^ Golden Doucetj jRenneting^ Jjove^s Pearmainy Winter ^ 
fearmain^ &c. s 

Bon Chrefiitn of Winter^ Winter Peppering ^ firtfc^««*' 
Dagobert. ' , 



Ifs the Flower Garden. 

If the Weather is feafooable. Air your houfed Car« 
nations in warm Days, and mild Sliowers, but let 
them in again towards Night ; and fo you may do 
by other Flowers that are not too tender : Sow Ala*\ 
tetnos Seeds, Lark Spnrs, &c. 

Flowers in prime^ or yet lining. 

/-" ■ . • 

Some Anemonies, Winter Aconite^ jByacinthui- 
Stellatns, Praccoce Tulip* Perfian Iris, Leucoium bul- 
bofum* Dens caninus. Black Hellcbor^e, Vernal Crocus^ 
Single Hepatica, Vernal Cyclamen Red and Wbite^ 
early DaSkdils, the great white Arnitbog^ls, Meze- 
icon, large leaved Yellow Violets, ire. 
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IFMs Momhfme cM tit fatfmdk to check thtfrtg* 
nait Buds M m nrnftfafe Seafm^^ mid ifH frcve dj^ 
the Country man eficems it to fftftgc n bafff born Ttm. 
Ton maj^/etfnme or plant TrcfS^ tkf "tiioftbc Inte^cfd 
forts ^ except H^intcr-hTuns. 

Lit Osttk feed n0 longer on Mcndamf ffc^tt you imttnd to 
mem ; have efpeeial regard to the Fences both of Mendm^ 
Corn and IVoods and t^L care of Ewes and Lambs. 

About the end of this A^onibyois mofbegin to fern Bmky^ 
earlier in Clay than Sand-^ yon nsny roU Wheai iftheWea^ 
tber prove dry • make an end of (owing of mU forts rf Psdjt 
Ton may now /Condor lop oldTrees^ and feB Cofpicc^wood 
before the warm Part of the Month come in. 

This is the only time to rmfe the heft Poultry. 

It u mw a good time to fet Ofiers^ WiBowf and other A- 
^iiatid^ \ few the Rye^ caBed M^vch- Rye msd Oats, ani 
flant Saffron^ Woad^ IVeld^ Madder and Liqmrke. - 

Jn this Month and the nextfow dB forts o/FrcQch Grafftt 
or new H4ys^ as Clover^ S. Foyn^ &c. alfo nowfow fftmf^ 
and Flax ^ if the Weather be temperate. 

This is the principal Month in the Tear for the deflruSm 
of Moles, 

Work to be done ia the Orchard mi Kiuhen Garden. 

TTfis is the chief Month fof grafting, beginning with 
Pears^ and ending with Apples ^ only if the Spring prows for^ 
vrardy be the earlier. Prune loft Tea/'s Grafts, and cut off 
the Heads of your budded Stockf. Now cover the Roots of 
aU fucb Trees as you laid bare the preceding Winter^ and 
remove fuch young irees as you omitted before^ if the Bud is 
pot too forward. • 

plant Peaches and NeQafines^ hut cut not off the Tap-- 
root as you do of other Trees^ becaufe it wiB prejudice them. 

Carry Dung into your Orchards^ Gardens^ &c. turn your 
Fruit in the Room where it ties ^ but open not yet your Wnt* 
dovps. Smoak youKrOrchards. 

Top your Rofe- trees near a Leaf-bud^ and prune of the 
dfsd iind withered Brambts^ keeping of tbtm to a (ingle 

Sten\, 
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Sicm. Slh andfi:t Sage^ Hojemary^ Tbyme^ Lavender. 
&c. « 

Tom wfd|y noip tranfplant moft forts of Gardett^berbs^ tjfOfeet^ 
berbs^ and Summer Flowers. Now is the befi time to make 
Hot' beds for Cucumbers], Mrlons^ & c 

Nowfow jIlifandcr^Bafit^ 9cets^ Borrage^ Bugkfs^ Cab- 
bage^ Carrots^ CberiHlyCreJfes^ Endive^ Fetml^ Garlid(;^ 
Leeis^ Lettice^ MaUgMs^ ^ Matjoram^ Onicfns^ Oraib^ 

Sf^Mge^Shrri 
Md Sam^Kre 
French Sc^J. 

Mout the middle of tbifMbttih drefs a^ fifing Straw* 
berries^ uncover Affwrigui Seds^ and sug about tbenf. Toa 
may aifo now tranfplam j^faragus Roots to $nJ^ new Beds, 
^p and plant ArtiAoakf and liquorice. 

Stake and bind up vH^PIants againft the J^ind: Sovi 
Tinh^ Carnations^, &c In iiis Month fow fine-kfrneU^ 
and the Seeds ofaB Winter -greens. 

Plant a^G arda%4krbs and Flowers that have fSbroas Roots. 
Sow choice Flowers^ that are not natural for out Climein hot 
Beds this Month, 

Tou may now plant Hops : This \$ a very feafonable tirm, 
to drefs them. Now the Bees fit ^ kfiepthim clofe Night and 
Morning : If the Weather prove tt^ou may yet remove Bees^ 

Fruits ia priooiC) or yet Mfi&g. 

Gulden Duciet Xtaicety^^IiplfiMi:^.Reiin^^s^ L(»e% 
Tearmmm^ Winter Peafmi^ns. John JpPles^ &c. 
Later [Bon Cbt^en^ . VoubMloJfm rear^ ficc^' 
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/« the FlffMr'G4rdtM. 

STakeand Bind np your Wiak PtanKand Flowers, 
Plant Box, Sow Pinks, Swect-Witltims, dmi. 
tions, Pioc Kernels, Firz S«d, Baye?, Alaiernus, 
PbtQifrea, aodmoftPcTcnoialGrKm, ircotyaamy 
ftay fiHDcff hat later. Sow AQrinla-Seeds io Pots or 
Cafes in good Earth fomewbac Loamy. 

Plant fome Anemoay Roots to bear late and fnc- 
ceHircly, and if tfaeScafonbedry, Water tbem ooce 
tntwoor three Days. TTSofpIant Ranonculns'sand 
Fibroosrooted Flowers, as Primrores^ Hepatica's, Au- 
ricHla's, Camomit, Hyacinth, Toberofe, Matricaria; 
Gcntianella, HcUeboie, and other Summer Flowers^ 
fcl Leucoinni ; flip Wall-Flowers, Lupines, Convol- 
vulus's, Spaoilh or ordinary Jeflaojinc, andpnipePine 
and Fir Trees, &c. 

Towards the Middle or latter end of Hitrcb^ fow on 
your Hot Beds fuch Plants as are late bearing in our 
Climate - as Balfamiae, and Balf^muoi mas, Pomuia 
Amoris, Datura, ^thiopic Apples, fome choice Ama- 
ranthus's, Dafty Is, Geraniums, HedyfarumClypeacum, 
humble and fenfitive Plaots, Lentifcus, Myrtle Ber- 
ries, Capficum ladicura, Canna tndi«, Flos Africa- 
qns Mirabilc Pcfuian, I^afturtiuraUd. Indian Plja- 
feoji volubilis. Myrrh, Carobs, Marococ» 'b't. 
. About the end of tliis Month carry into (he Shade 
fuch Auricula Seedlings or Plants,- as are for thcic 
choicenefs preferv'd in Pots. Tranfplant Carnation 
Seedlings, Earth up your Layers, cut olFthe lofeaei 
Leaves. 

Cover your choice Tulips, and take the like care of 
your bcft Ancmonies, Chamx Iri», Auricula's, early 
GycUmen^ Brumal Jacinth, Cf-c. Cover with Straw or 
Peaie-Haum your Seedlings of Fir, Pine, Pbillyrca, 



'Bayt$; eyprss, and all other Winter Greem, til] they 
tiave palled 2 or 3 Yeim in the Nnrfery^ md are fit to 
be tranfplanted ; whiqh Rules (hooid be obfirrTed ife 
all i^xtream Weathers doring the Wipter, minding to 
iincbver them in good Weathisr, and in (harp Winds 
neither lb w ' nor' tranfplant. Sow ■. Stock- Gilliflower 
5eeds ifr the f oB pf the Moon. 
' Ym may novir toWards the end of Che Month, fet O- 
ranges. Unions, Myrtles, Oleanders, Dates, Lentilcs^ 
'Albes, Amomnms, and other ittiAti Trees and Plants 
in the Portico, and open the Windows and Doors of 
yonr Conlervatory or Gt'een-honfe-, to acquaint 'em 
gradaatly with the A|r, bnt truft not too confidentl]^ 
to tiie Night. NTow ' al(b is the Seafon to raife Stocks^ 
to bud the Orange aiikd Liinons on, and to tranfplatt 
fomc of the hardieft £rer*Greens/ elpecially it (he 
Weatl^er be moift and tenperate; < - 
•'•'*-■ ■ "\' ■■■-••■ -v ; ■ . 

Fhmers. in frim^ and yet ktfting.^ :% 

* ■ ' I . . ' ; • " ■ , . 

Anemoniesi Winter Aconite, Auricula's^ Arbok 
Jndit, fitumal Crocus of all Golonrt, C^hdoninni, 
Grown Imperial, Spring Cyclamen, Deds Caninus, Fri^ 
eillaria,' Grape-Flower, Black and White Hellebore, 
Hngle and double Hepatic!a, Hermodaftyls, Hyacintl^ 
Perfian Iris, Chjim« Iris, Tuberous Iris, Junquils, 
Spanifb Junqnils, Lecicoion, putch Mezereoo, Nait 
cifluf, Ornithogalnm max. Primrofes, Rnbusodom^ 
tus, PraKoce Tulips, Violets^ Dutch Yellow Violets^ 
Zeboin, &c. 
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/>7 &^0ii III ttuM Memo » te/r r^ybv BmUjwU 
Wtiit Osfi m^ U frmmt Wadi^ atid liiewifito 

Fti tbt Ttmherymi imcnd to kai[k^.if the Sfringbcfm^ 
9m d : CkMJe and ridyowr Coffittt^ md freferm ibcmfrm 
C/UtU : Keep Ceefc Md Swhu ami rf Comrnom md t^ 
fiurts^and Water new^planttd Tncs^ At WfMhtr prntij. 

Fkk up Stones in tbi fiewfowm Lmd: Sam Hetaf fod 
flax. 

Ckanfe Ditcbes^ and get in your Mamare th^t Iks in 
Streets or Lants^ or lay it tmh^api. 

SitOfiers^ WiHo^s^and other Aquaticki^ hefar^^an 
^forward. 

Xau fttiff fbrpiigbcnt this A/^b fqm Cklvtr^gfi^s^,St. 
F<^j ondaOfx^nchandothe^^r^JfesorHays-^ mtdplant 
M(sdder^ and be feUing of y oust Weniet-fed CattlL 
Work to be done in the Orebardzud Kitchen Cfardtn, 

Tou may yet graft fome forts of Fruit in the Stock the he- 
ginning of this Addmb. 

Now fow all forts of Garden-feeds in dry If leather^ and 
fUnt all forts j^ Garden-herbs in v^etWuf her. 

Plant Cucumbers^ ^ebns^ Ar^t^mks, 0nd Ma44^ \and 
fnfoi fmh tender Seeds ^s could not ^dnde the harder frt^. 
{^Ffcpch 9^ms^ gather up Wortfujbifi Stiailsaperiven- 
ifig^fhowers^ .0fd e^ in the Morning. 
, . : S^ ^tirneps^ ^h&tre tbern early ^ ^your annual Fkw^s 
iii/^ cojf^e of Sifds^ thai you, maypwe FUm^sm the Svnh 
jner ; 0nd trgnfpl^ fmh Flowers with fibrous Hoots asym 
left unremovedin March. Somatfo the Seeds ofWintef' 
greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you preferved inyonf 
Conftrvatory^ except the Orange- tree^ which may remdn 
fiU May. 

Smoakyour Orchard with Straw towards the Evening. 

Tranfflant avhdremove your tender Shrubs^ as Jeffamines^ 

Myrtles^ Oleanders^ &c. Towards the end of this Aiontb^ 

alfo in mild Weather^ clip Pbillyrea and other tonftl Shrubs^ 

^ and tranfplant any fort of Winter ^greens. 

9gii^ Plant Hops and Pole them the begimnngof April, and 

bind them to the Poks, Open 
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Of 911, tht Doors ofihi Bee-bives^ for naw they batchy that tbej Apiary. 
w:4} reaf the iemfit oftbefomry Springs dnd be careful oftbem. 

Fruits hi prime, or yet laAing. 

Piffins^ Uonxmu^ Wefibtrty Afplty Hi'Moting^ Gilifiomfir, A^pkt. 
fist i{ennetj &c. 

LsturBon cbriftinh 04k:?e4ry Double Blojfotn^ &C. Peari. 

About the beginning of this Month Jowfweet Marjoram^ Hrjof^ 
Thymoy Scurvj'grdfs^ Bafil, tf^snterSdvory and tender Plants ; J$m 
^!fo Purjlsin^ CoDtflomerSi Lettueey Kjdtjh^ Carrots ; plant Arti" 
€hoak,Slips I fow TUrneps ;/et Freocb Beans 5 flsp LavendoTy Sage^ 
Penn/r&yaly Hpfemaary, Lavender^ Qfc. 

tn the Plomcr Garden. 

Sow Dithers Annuals to have Flowers all Summer, as Belvider, 
Digitalis, Delphioum, Cyanusofall (ores. Columbines which renew 
every four or five Years, Candy Tufts, M^tigplds, Mufdpula Me- 
dici* HoUyhocs, Garden Panfey> Scabious, Scorpbides. Tufts, &c. 

TranTpliint fucb Fibrous Roots as were not done lad Month, as Vf» 
olets, Hepatica, Primrofes, Hellebore, Matricaria, &c. Sow Pinb, 
Carnations, and trim off the dead rotten Leayei and old Roots. Sow 
Sweet- Williams, &c. After Rain place. Auricula Seedlings in the 
Shade* Sow Leucoium, remove it often, and replant it in moift Wei- 
tber the Spring following. ^ $et Lupines, &c. 

Sow aUb Pine Kernels, FirSeed, Pbillyr^a, Alaternus, andmoft 
perennial Greens. VideSr^. 

Take out your Tuberofe, purring the off Setts, and plant them in 
statural Earth, under which is a Lay.ero£ rich. Mould* Set your Poci 
in a hot Bed temperately Warm, and give t6cm no Water till they 
, Springy and then fet them under a South Wall jn dry Weather ; Wa- 
ter them freely. You may treat theNircifliis of Japan orGuernfey 
Lily, and the Luca after the fime maosrr, only mix a little Sct« 
Sand with the Earth you plant them in near the Surface. 

Set out your Flos Cardinalis i flip and fet Manuns, Water Anemc^ 
^ies. Ranunculus's, (Sc* 

Towar(2s the end of this Month traofphnt your tender Shrubs, as 
Spanifiijafmines. Myrtles, Oleanders, Yc^ng Oranges, Cyclamen, 
Pomegranare, ^e* but St& let them begin to Sprout. 

At this time (if the cold Winds arepalt) after Showers clip Phil- 
lyrea, Alatemus. Cyprus, Bqx» Myrtle, Barbajovis, C?c. 

Now ti the Scafon ts bring om in a fair bay. your choice and tendier Shnb^ 
(lich ai you durft not advomire out in MMrb^ only Orange Trect you may keep 
in 'rill next Month to pievenc Danger. Yoo may now grah by approacb your 
Deiider Shrubs ai Orangei, Limom. PonKgraoaiet, ) aGDioei, &c, 

fUvms m pnmit *r ftt Uptng* 

Anemoniei, Auricula urG, Almondi, Arbor Judie, Acamhut, BeU Flownn, Cha- 
m» Irii, Crown Imperial, Caprifolium, CycUmen, Cowlli^,- C^Itlia Paluftfifft 
Cochlearia, Deni Caninut, Double Dasicf, FriciUaria, Floreocc Irii» Gemiandlat 
Geraniums Mutk'grape-Fldwer, Hypericum Frutez. Heparica'if Siairy J4cimb« 
PeHian Jafmine, Diwblfrjunquilff. Pefian LiUei, Ladiei-5mock, Leucoium. Li- 
lacks. Narcifliu, Muicarta reveticd, Primro(c« fhiiadtlt, Farietariat Peootef, J^erfian 
lafinioe. Paricciuu Lucea, KoTemirytRaniiiKuIus'i, E dix Cavt» Talipc. &c. If 



If ibu Month prove dry^ it gives preat hopes of a fuU 
Barrt\ eitdif cold, 'tit an 0mm of good Health. 
. ■ .Tie pteafwe of Angling is now in itsfplendor^ cfpecUUy far 
' the Trout and Salmon. 

Aow wean tbofe Lambs you intend to have the Aft&^of 
' their Eves : Forbear cutting or cropping of Trees ^au intend 
fb»U thrive tiS Oaobcr : Kill Ivy. 

If your Barky bi too ranky now you may mov <t, or fttd 
it ipitb Sheep or /Jogs, before it be tooforaard ; lifeed Com, 
Jnfmephcet Barkyrmy htfosen intbii Month. Begintt 
fold Sheep, and put your Mares to the Hiyrfes. 

NowfoTf Buch'Wheat or Brank : Soip Latter Pt4s : jBft 
Hi-mp and Flax rnt^yct be fown : Put fatting Cattle and 
milch Cows into frefb fa^vxe^ and let nothing be wantingin 
the Dairy. 

Weed QujeltfetSy drain Fennt and wet GrounJt^ twifaSa* 
ynar Land, carry out Soil or Compefi, gather Stonet frumtht 
Fakows,turn out the Calves to grafs^over-chargersotyom 
rajiutes^ Itjl the Summer prove dry, get home your Ftwel, 
begin to burn beat your Land, andfiuh or root up Gofs, Fwae^ 
Broom, Su/hes, &c. that you intend (hi^ not grow ogjiH. 
SeJioff )0UT Winter.fed Cattle: About the endtfihii 
Month movf Clover- graft, St. Foyn, and other French 
Craffes. Now leave off watering your Meadotvr^ kfiysu 
gravel or rot ytwr Grafs. 

Look^weli after your Sheep if thii Monthprove rt^ 
the Rot furprizs tbem. 

Work tobedoac in the Orchard azid Kitchen-Cmt 
Plan* aU forts ofWinter-greens, andfow the morete 
Seeds, as, Sweetmarjoram, Bafil Tl^yme, and hot arc 
tick Herbs and Plants : Set Sage and Rofemary. 

Smoa\your Orchard as before^ thin your SaUetting 
iher Herbs., that what you leave tn*y thrive the better. 

Caver no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, &c, exceptut 
with Claffes : ioip Pur/lain^ LettUCe^ fitC. oHdSfiH Plaei 
for Waters, Spirits, &c. 

At the end of this Month taie upfuch Tulips as are irid 
in the Stalk. 

Bind Hops to their Poles, and mahug the ffiSj a^er X^ii. 
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Norn ftt your Bees atfuB liberty^ mtd iXffS d Smsirm. 

Fiiiiti la prime, tod yet iaftin^, a « 

P/>^l«/, thuxdhii or John -^^/Af, Weftbcrty Afpfis^ t^fjfii' *PP«** 
^11^, Gikiflomer Afflesy thi Mdligsry &€• Codling* 

Grut J^irviSe^ Winter Bm-Ci^tftun; BUtIi t^sr ^ Wor-Peihri* 
cmdt, Surrein, D0uU^Uofom P#jr, 8cc ^u . 

I*# May Cberryy Sttdwberrios^ 8cc _^ Oieme^ 
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iHtbsFkmerCatikH. 

Be caheAil to keep under the Weedi ; rprdd iod bind doWn the 
Braocbei of Arbon, and dip your Hedges and Trees. Shade your 
Caniatioas asd Gtlliflowers, and plant Stock GiHiSowers ih Beds} 
continue watering RaouncoluiX and plant forth y our Aoiairanthui'l. 

You may now bring the Oraqge Tree outof theConferratory 

.^hen you fee the Mulberry Tree put forth, add alfo tranfpladt and 

remove them. Let your Cafes be filled with natural Earth taken u^ 

iialf a Spit deepk under the Tuft of the beft Pafture Ground that 

has been Fother*d m ; mix it with rotten Cownduog, or r cry mellow 

Soil fcreen*d and prepar'd (ometimc before. • If this be too ftiff iift i 

little Limeamongft it* and put a fewit)tten Willow Sticks; cut 

the two btggeft Roots a llttM, efpectally at the bottom^ and fee yout 

Plants not too deep. At the bottom of the Cafe lay fome Brnfb Wood 

to gif e a free Paflage to cbe Water, that it may not rot the Fibres. Set 

tbemiutheShadeaFortnightj and then bring them into the Sun by 

Degrees; Water them with Water in which Sheeps Dungis diflblv'd by 

ftirring of it, and fetting it in the San fome days before you ufe it; but 

do not dreneb them too muth at fir(t,and do hot let it (ducb the Stemi 

IfyoucutofT any Branch make a Searclothof Rofin^ Turpentine^ 

Bees Wax and Tallow, and put it dU the Wound till it is heal'd. 

- Now gifc frefh Earth that is tkh to all your hoofed Plants, , lay- 

idg of it on the Surface about four Inches deep, loofenin^ the EartU 

with a Fork* brufh and cleanfe them from duft. 

Flowers in Prioifc of* yet tatting^ 
Late fet Anemonies^ Anpodophyton, Augiiftifbl. Afphodel, At^- 
tjrrhtnum ; Blattaria, Bulbous Iris, Bellii double white itii red, Bee 
Flowers, Buglofs,Barba Jovis ; Chamae Irii/^aonsiCy clfut Maraothc j 
Cyclamen, Columbines, Caltba Paluftris, Double Cotyledon, Cinna- 
moor, Ceotitbl. Chcrrybay , Cowflips, Chalcedons, Crowfoot, Campa- 
ndla's ; Digitalis Deptford Pinki ; FraJcinella ; Criadiolus Geraniumjj 
Guelder Rofe : Helleborine,' Hormtnum Cretidnm, Hefperis, Honey 
Suckles ) J4cea ; Lychnis, Yellow Lilies, Lilium Convallium, Ladidf 
Slipper, Perfian Lily, Leucoium, Laurus ; Millefolium Ltlteum, Red 
Martagon, Homefi Moly ; Sea I^arciifus ;01eafter, Oxyacaotbui , Or- 
chis; Pdalangium Pink,PanGes, PrunclU,Pcomes ;Ranunculus,ftofe^ 
Rdfemary ; Syringas, Sed(im, Stock Giliiflowers, >1arflower<. Sifym- 
brium, Sambncus. .Sts^as,^ Satyrion v Tulips, /tracbeliunfi, Jhir 
lidrum. Taooarifcus; Valerian, VerOnicai Muik Violets^ (Se^ . 
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ASbomtr sa thh time of the Tugr i$ wtlenrn^ md ij 
the iVeMcr k cdm it nukfs the Parmer fmiUm 
bis hapefid Crofs. 

Tbii MmA k. the frime SeMfm for tk IV^H^ ^ 
Shearing ef Sheef ^ in forward Muidmn mom Grafs for 
Hay. 

Caft Mud out of Ditchei^ VooU^ J&vers .• This is the 
beft time tordfeSmmfor Breeders. 

Twf^faOmywar Landhs hot dry IVeatber^ H hOstk 
Weeds^ aad fweetem the lumdj om floorissg thea beiHg 
iortbtbreeor four in rairtf Weather. 

Carry Marl^ Lime and Manwre of what imdfoever to 
your Land^ bring home your Coab^ and other meejfay 
fuel fetched far of^ before the Teams are hu/ia at Hot- 
vejl. 

Ton may continue to weed Corn^ the begtmeing of itii 
Month ^ but not longer -j fow Rape and Coat-feed^ andnlfo 
Turnep'feed. Now MiU-dews or Uoney^dews begin t9 
faU. 

Mind your Shecp^ as was advifed before in May, and 
wake the fir fi return of fat Cattle. 

Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden, 

Now begin to inoculate^ and beware of cutting of Treet 
other than the young Shoots of this Tear^ pluck eff Buds 
where you are not wiUing theyfhould Branch forth. 

Water your latter planted Trees^ and lay moift Weeds, 
&c. at the Roots of tbem^ having firfi cleared them a/ 
Weeds, and a little jlirred the Earthy and hoe up aU fucb 
^ Weeds as grow in your Nurfery. 

This is a feafonable time to dijlil Aromatiek and Medi- 
cinal Herbs^ Flowers^ &c. and to dry them in the /hade 
that you defign to keep dry for the Winter, gathering of 
them in the FuU of the Moon, alfo to make Syrups^ &c. 

Gather Snails^ Worms ^ &c. anddefkoy Ants:^ kjUlrt' 
feOs and other Vermin ; fet Saffron, plant Rofemary and 
GiBiflowers, frx» Lettuce^ Chervil, Radifh, and other SaU 
Ms for latter UMxy^. ... 
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CitftiSvr Seedi that are ripe^ and preferve them cool and 
dry^ water dry Beds^ and tak^ up the Bulbous Roots ofTu-> 
lips^ .Anemonks^ &c. 

Inoculate Jeffamines^ Rofti^ &c. aifo tranfplant any fort 
of bulbous Roots that keep not well out of the Ground. Now 
flant sups of Myrtle^ andfow latter Peas. 

Touynay now alfo (orJn May before) cleanfe Fines of^ 
exuberant Branches and Tendrils^ croppinj^ (not cutting) 
and /lopping the fecond Joint immediately above the fruity 
efpeciaUy in young Vineyards ^ when they firft begin to bear^ 
and thence forward binding up the reft to Props. 

VigyoHT Ground where you intend to Hop Garden^ and 
bindfmb. Hops to the Poles as the Wind hath (haken off. 

Bees now fwarm pkHtift^j ther^e be very vigi* 
}m$ ofver them ; they wiU requite yowt care^ 

t^raits ul prime, or ytt lafiingJ 

jennetting (firft ripie^) Pifftm^ John Apples^ KobiUard^^W^^* 
iedFennovil^bx. 

The Maudlin (firft ripe^ Madera, Creen^Royal^ St, Peart, 
Laurence Pear^ &c. 

Duks^ Flanders, Heart Blacky Red^ White. Chcrrici. 

Luke, Ward^ Early Flanders, tie Common Cherry^ 
SiJanifli Blackj Naples Cherries^ &c. 

Rasberries^ GorinthS| Strawberries^ Melons^ &c. 
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TfUbfpUat aotmnnal Cyclamens if yon Defign 
their RepioTal, aod gather the Ripe Seeds of 
focb Flowers as yoo iDteml to fave, and prefenre 
them dry : Shade your Carnations from the San ; 
take op the beft Anemonies and Ranoncolns's after 
Rain, when the Stalk is withered, and dry the Root 
well. Yon may now begin to lay. yonr GiUiflow- 
er s, and to inoculate Jafmine, Rofes, &c» Take up 
your Tnlip Roots ; fet flips of Myrtle in a moift 
place, alfo flips of Cytifos Lonatus that are of that 
Years Shoot : Yon may alfo take up fuch Plants 
and Roots as endnre not well, out or the Ground, 
and replant them again immediately ; fuch as the 
early Cyclamen, Jacinth, Oriental, and other Bui- 
bous Jacinths, Iris, Fritillaria, Crown Imperial, Mar- 
' tagc^i Mufcaris, Dens caninus, &c. Water fuch 
Things as require it. Trim your Knots, and get 
^ your Garden into Order, 



F/orvers in prime ^ and yet Ufiing* 

^ Amaranthus, "Antirrhinum, After Atticus, Ame- 
rins, Allobrogium, Afphodils, Araaranthus ; Blat- 
taria •, Campanula, Cyclamen, Cyanus, Campions, 
Corn Flag, Citratum, Claraantis, Creticum, Car- 
nations i Digitalis ; Fraxinella, Ficus Indicus •, Gla- 
diolus, Gcntiana, Genifta of S^am \ Horminum Cre- 
ticum, Hicracium, Hefperis, Hellebore, Honey. Suckle, 
Hollyhoc, Hedifarum ; Jafrarae, Bulbous Iris, Leu* 

tifcuu), 
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, tifcum> Lychnis, Larks Heels, Lime Tree, Lilies $ 
MartagOQ, MiUefolittmSi Mafcaria ; Nafturtiom Ia<^ 
dicQCD) NigelTa, Night Shade ; Oranges ; Paofy, Pb9- 
langiQcn, Pilofella, Palma Cbrifti, Pomegranate, Pop- 

J)ies i Rofes, Rofemary ; Stock-Gilliflowers, Serpil- 
am citratnm ; Tracheliam, Tblafpi Crcticuoi } Ve- 
ronica, Viola pentapbyL ' - 
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T/i/£ Earth MomwaiUdbc gUd ^r^reflMnfflxmen u 
moifitM tbifcorcbid pygctMes. Ttmfcfs mm miuA 
injureibc ladem Ftmt'trtes Mdfidiu&ig Cam^ tothtffrt4 
ditrimcm #/ tbc Hmbandnum. 

Nam ii the umvirfal Hmefor Hajf-nuHmg : Lofimtf 
good ofpormmty^ effedaify if Fair-vcaiber be /csree. 

Mow your Head-lands andtry^Fdlhm where the Landry 
qiures it. Gather the Fimble or earliefi Hemp and Flax. 

M the latter end ofthit Moittb Com-Harveji begins in 
tnoft f laces in a forward Tear. StiB carry forth MiPrl^ Ume^ 
and other Manure : Bring home Timber^ Fewel^ mide^ 
heavy Materials. 

Wheat andJhfofsare nowfubjiO tomuch damage by Mil' 
dews. • 

Sow Tumep-feed in this Month^ andfeBfueh Lambs as 
you have fed fir the Butcher. 

Work to be done ia the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden; 

This is the chief time to inoculate choice Fruity Rofes^ &c. 
and for tbc Summer pruning of Wall-trees for the making 0/ 
Cherry -mne^ Rasberrj'-w'tne^ &c. 

Re-prune jipricoch and Peaches^ faving as many of tk 
young likeliejl Shoots as are well plac'd^ for the new Bearers 
commonly peri/h '^ the new ones fucceeding cut clofe^ and even 
purging your IVaO fruit offuperfluous Leaves^ which keep tbc 
Fr nit from the Sun -^ but do it difcreetly. 

Graft by jipproacb^ and inoculate Jeff amines^ Oranges^ 
&c. 

Cut off the Stocks offuch Flowers as have done lioffoming^ 
and cover their Roots with new fat Earth. 

Sow SaUet Herbs for latter SaBeting^ and alfo Peas. 

Takf away Snails from Mural-trees^ Sli^ flocks^ ando' 
ther lig nous Plants and Flowers. Lay GiBrfiowers and Car* 
nations for incredfe^ watering oftbem^ and (hadowing of them 
from theftry€n{ beat of the Sun-beams. Lay alfo Myrtles and 
other curious Cireens. Clip Box and other tonftl Plants. 

Let your dlitory Helrbs run to Seeds that yon de/ign to 
fave. Tranfplani or remove Tulips or other bulbous Roots : 
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fomc may be kepf out of the Ground^ and others immediate^ 
flanted. * 

Towards the latter end of this Montb^ vifityour Vines a^ 
gain^ &c. andftop the exuberant Shoots at the fecond Joint 
above the Fruit (if not done before) hut mtfo as to expdfe if 
too mudh to the Sun vrithout fome Vmbraie^ 

Keep dawn Weeds that they grow not to Seed^ and begin 
ywxWcirk of Hoeing fofoon as they begin topeep-^ by this nteans 
you wiU difiatch more in a few hours than afterwards in a 
whole day^ in that theftirring of the Earth will but help the 
increafe of the Seed. ^ i ; 

Jf the Seafon be dry^ the watering of Hops will very much 
advantage them^ and make them the more fruitful ; if it 
prove moift^ renew and cover the Hills fiill with frefh Mold. 

Now Bees cafi their latter Swarms^ which are of little ad^ 
vantage ^ therefore ^tis beft to^eventtbem : Streighten tb^ 
Entrance of the Hives^ kilhhe Dnmes^ IVa/ps, flics^ &Cr 

Fruits ia prime, or yet lafting. 

Deux-ans^ Pippins^ Winter Ruffetting^ Aodresiir ^/^- Applet. 
ples^ Cinamon Apples^ red atid white Jennetings the Mar^ 
garet Apples, &c. 

The primate Rujfet Pear^ Summer Peofs^ Green ChiJfelVevh 
Pcar^ Pearl Pear^ &c. . 

Carnation^ Morella^ Great Btarcr^ Morocco Cberty^Cbmich 
the Egriot^ Bigarreauxy &c. 

Natmeg^ Ilabclla, Pcrfian, NewingtOD, Violet^ Muf^ Pcachei; 
caty Rambmllet. m u 

Primordial^ Myrobalan^ tbered^UHe^ and ambit Kioiet^^^^^ 
Damask^ Venny D^mash^ fear*plumb^ Violet or Ckefon^ 
plumb^jipricock'^plumb^ dnamon-plumb^ the Ki^g^s^plmnb^ 
Spanim Morocco plumb^ Lady EYu^btihU (lunf^iTawny^ 
Damafcen^SiC. ' ^ ? . 

Rasberries^ Goosbfrries^ Coriathfi Strawberrtet^ Mehns^ 
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FROM this tiflse to JUkhatImm yon nay lay Gil- 
liflowers and GarnatioDS, aixl Qip Stocks and o- 
cber Ltgnous Plaots and Flowers. The Layen wiQ 
(in a Mooch or Six Weeks time) Strike Rooc Plaot 
Sax or Bght in a Pot to fkft roam io Winter *, if it 
proTO Vi/tt lay yoor Pots fide-long, hot fliade thofe 
that blow frocD the Afternoon Snn. 
Yon nay ftiU lay Myrtles, Lanrels, and otbcr 

Greens. 

Water yoong pbnted Shrubs, and Layers, drc. tis 
Orange Trees, Myrtles, Granades, efpeciaDy Amo- 
0100, whidi Sbrnb yon can hardly water too often ; 
It reqnires alfo abundant eonpoft ^ as does alfo tbe 
Myrtle and Granade Trees. Qip Box^ &e. after 
Rain, and graft by approach Inarch^ inocolarc Jaf- 
mine, Oranges, &e. 

Take op yonr early autumnal Cyclamen, Tulips, 
aid bulbous Roots, gather Tulip Seeds, butlettbeai 
lie in the Pods, and alfo early Cyclamen Seed, and 
fpw it prefenciy in pots. 

Remove fcedling Crocqs, and place them at wider 
i Interf als : Likewife you may take up fome Anemo- 

nifs. Ranunculus's, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Perfiaa 
Iris, FritiDaria and Colchicum, but plant the three 
laft as foon as taken up, or you may jtay till /tu£uji or 
Seftember before you do itf. Remove Dens Caninas, 
&ff. and take up your Gladiolus the Blades being dry, 
and about the latter end of this Month fife your Beds 
for oflf-fets of Tulips and other Bulbous Roots ^ alfo 
for Anemonies, Ranuncolus's &e. which will pre- 
pare it for replanting. You may fow fome Anemo- 
nies, keeping of them temperately moift. 

Continue to cut oflfthe withered Stalks of yoor 
Lower Flowers, apd cov^r with l^rtb the bared 
ILootlt 
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You may DOW water your Gravel Walks with Brine, 
Pot Afhes, or a Dccoftion of Tobaco Stalks to de- 
ftroy the Worms and Weeds, 

Flowers (« frime^ or yet lafiiyig. 

Amaranthus, Afphodil, Antirrhinum, Flos Afri- 
canus, AlkekcDgi, Agouscaftus, Arbotus, Amomum 
PUoiJi Balfome Apple-, Campanula, Clematis, Cy- 
atios, Convolvulus, Corn Flower, Caryophyllata, 
Flos Cardinalis ^ Digitalis j Eryngium Planum ; 
FraxincTla ; Geranium Trifte, Gladiolns, Gentiana ; 
Hefpcris, Hedyfaruro, Hollyhoc \ Jacea, Jafminc, Ja- 
ciatl) \ Lupines, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, Ligu- 
ftrum ; MiHefolium, Musk Rofe, Myrrh, Peru, Month- 
ly Rofc; Naftortium Ind. Nigella ; Oleander; O- 
range, Olive; Ind. Phafeolos, Prunella, Phalangium, 
Periploca, Flos PaCionis ■, Scorpion Grafs, Stock-Gil- 
liflower. Scabious, Spartum Hifpanicum; Tilia Ind. 
Tqberous ; Veronica VolDbilis, &e. 
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THif Ahmb rawrmi tkt Cmmtjtm^s EjtfoKa imo 

vpnme. JfiifTCfViMdy^ wsm, md fret from t^b Wmds^ 

itfamt sguat ded cf the HuskaUmmii Exfeme. 

Tou mdfyit trifalkm, dfo Ufmymar C^ mf o ft m SoU^ 

0$ w€Umj$m Barky Limdrnt WbemLML 
Carry Waod^ or uber Fuilbam€, beftre WiaUr^ 
Trcvidi good Sud^ ondfidfdmB^ agam/k Saod Umu 
Tm your Ewa aad Corns ymUkf not to fMtmg. 
This is the frtttsifal ihmtbfor Harveftfiar mofifaru^ 

Cram^ iberiforemahdffoofgoodWsatbnoA^ 

Ahm tbe end of this MtrntJ^ you may mamyam 4fi^ 

grr^i^ af^alfo Oivsr^ St. Fops^ asul other French Grdfs. 

£eldLambs^ aad make tbe ftamd return of your fat Sbicf 

andCattte, 

Woirk to be^oiie in the Orebard and KitcbemCardtn. 

Tie former part of ibis Month is the beft time to inoculate. 
. Tou may now make Cyder of Summer^firmts. Prune auay 
fuferfliious Branches from your WoB fnut-Trees ; hut kove 
not your Fruit baroj except tbe Red NeSarine^ which is 
much meliorated by lying open to the Sun^ nailing up wbst 
you defign to [pare to cover the DefeSs of your Walls. 

Pull up Suckprsfrom Roots of Trees, unbind tbe Buds you 
inoculated a Month before^ if taken. 

Plant Saffron ; fet Slips of CiUiflowers ; fow Annife. 
Now is beginning a fecond Seafon for the increafing and 
tranfflanting of moft Flowers^ and Garden Plants and 
Herbs^ Strawberries^ &c. 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now to be gathered : 
'Alfo gather Onions^ Garlicky &c. 

Sow Cabbage^ CoBiflowers^ Turneps^ and other Plants^ 
Roots and Herbs ^ for the Winter^ and againft Spring • and 
alfo Endive^ Angelica^ Scurvy -grafs^ &c. 

Nowfow Larks-heels^ Candy tufts^ Columbines^icc. and 
fuch Plants as will endure the W^mter. 

Ton may yet flip GiUiflowcrs^ and tranfplant bulbous Roots; 
About Bartholomew-cide, fome ejleem the only fecure fea- 
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/o» /or rtmoving^f Pentmial^ or Winttr-ffretn^ as PbiUjfm 
redSj AtyrtUs^ &C. It is dlfo tb^ beft time to plant Straw* 
berries ^ and His not dnufs to drefs Rofes that have done 
bearing^ andfUnt tbem about this time. 

Prop up tbofe Poles tbe Wind Uo9$ Jem : Alfo mat the 
end of the Month gather Hops. 

Towards the eiM ef tbe Month tAf Beef^ mnUfs the goodie 
nefs of the fVeather prottekejfon tofiay tiO^ d»e middle of tisi 
next Month; Defir&p Wafpsand^berhrfeQsi andfir^ilteff 
the Paffages tofecme tbem front Robbers. v 

Praiu In jpriinc, and y et hftiag, 

■ ' . « ■ ■ ' 

The IJLdies-lmpngJSix^^tmjip^^^ 
ing jippk^ CufUm Jppl9^ Spicing MHj-fmrner^ Sbeeps^mui. 

Windfor, Sawr^p$^ Oranft^ \ Mefg^mee^ Slipper Pedt^ Peny^ 
Red Catbartne, Xi^ Catbarioc; Peunp Pear^ Profiia 
Pear^ Sumrntr Peppering^ Sugar' Fadfj LdrdingPear^ dic^ 

Roman Peachy Man Peacft^ Quince Peachy RanA^Me^ Peachci^ 
Musi Peachy CroAd Camatiokj ?ortxsfS^\ Peachy Crown 
Peachy Bourdeanx Peaeb^ Lapar^ Poachy Peach Defpop 
Savoy, Malacota. 

The Musroy NeSarine^ Tatonyi Red Roman, Little Ncda- 
green NeQarine^ Clufter Ne&arine^ Telbw Ne&arine. rinef, tf ( 

Imperial Bliie^ Dates ^ TeUm Late Pewr^PlunJ^j BlaeKfu^^^x^ 
Pear-plumb^ White Nutmegf Late Pear-plumb^ Great An* ^^ 
thony Twk%y^^umb^ tbe Jznt'plnmb.' 
'^' Clufter Grape^ Mufcadine^ Corintbs, CarneUmis, Mul^ otber 
berries^ Figs ^ Filberts^ //cftwi, &c. Fruits. 
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f A T tbebei^aiogofclttiMoaai is tbc tine tain- 
XX ocolite Orange Trees, to uke op BuIboDs I- 
lis't, or yoo may foff ihctr Seed, sod alfoofche Larks 

lkeb,Cuidy Teft, Columbmes Fox-Ootcs, HoBy- 
lioe, NardlTiu, OrieaUl Jacinth, and fDcb Pluti as 
codore cbe Wioier, and replaat foch as wiU oot do 
weUootofthcEartb, asFritillaiU, Lilies, Hyacioths, 
ire. Plant rone Aaenoay Roots to bare Flowers a!I 
Winter, and take op your Seedlings, of laft Year, 
vbtcb Dov craarplaiic for bearing ; alfo plaot Ocas Ca- 
oiaot, Amumoal Crocoi, and colcbicam. GiUy* 
Flowers may be yet Qipt. CoatiDae CO Cake up L'tilbs. 

Gather AUternn^ Seed as it grovrs black aad ripe, 
and tbe Seedsof molt othcc Shrubs. Water well Bal- 
»/ne Foctn. 

AboDt the middle of this Month CranfplaDt Auri- 
cola's. Pick oat your Seedltags : Voo may Ukeviife 
fow the Seeds. 

Towards the latter end fow Anemony Seeds, Ra- 
nnnculus's, &c. alCo CyctamcDt Jacinths, Iris, Hepa- 
cica, Piiiarofei, FtitiUaria, MarlagoD, FraziDeUS} 
&c. 

About Bartholomew- tide is the bcft time to remove 
and lay your Pcrcnoial Greens, as Oranges, Limons, 
.Myrtles, Phillyrea's, Oleanders, Jafmioes, Arboius, 
Pomegranates, Monthly Rofes, and whatfoever is 
moll obnoxious to Fro ft. Water cbem doriogSom- 
mer, ire. 

Flowers m Prime and yet Ufi'mg. 

Amaranthus, Anagallis LuEitanica, Alter Attkns^ 
Amethyftioam, Africanns Flos, Afphodtls, Agnus Ca- 
ftus j Blattaria, Spanifh Bells, Belredere, Balfamiae 
Fain> ; Caraatioas, Campanula, Clematis, Cyclamei^ 
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VernofD, Ccmvolvolos^s^ Colchicom, Catch Fly ; Da^ 
tura Turcica, Dafi^i, DeipbiBmm 4 Eliodiryfon, Erya« 
gium Plaanni ; French Mary-golds ; Geranium Creci« 
cum. Geranium node oleas ; Hicracion minus Alpe« 
ftre, Tuberofe Hyaqntb, Hearts Ea&, Heliotrope, 
HoUy-boc, Helleborus ; Spanifh and Indian Jafmine ; 
Limonioffl, Linaria, Lychnis, Lnjnnes, Leacoion; 
Mal?a Arborelc^ Marugon, Myrtles, M aracoc ; 
NigeQa, Nafturtium Indicum ; Oranges ; Mirabile. 
Peruvian Panfies, fonKgranates ; Musk and Monthly 
RofeSy Rofemary ^ Tblafpi Creticum) &c. 
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GEntk Sh&mnmmS6W^ smd wmkf Ik Emth niO' 
lom^ trefmrn ef H f^ WbeMy which ditights m 
moifi Kenf$sck -, mt fiiB Wt^hctmd dry is mcftfio' 
fimdk fnr tbi Fruits yet am tbi TrteM. TbiSsdmm and 
T)niidmmi^ Rivtrs gomm m ^ ScMpm Hii Cbrift- 

mat. 

Tisis Mtmthisibemsfi wnvtrfd timse fm the FMrmat U 
tJkf Poffeffian sf bis' nop Farm. Gstgo$d Sad^ andftm 
Wbeatintbe Din^and Rytusibs Dufi. 

Mend the Fences tkix tbemm^fems Ccns • fsstre gnaf 
Craws ^ Fidgeons^ &c 

Geld R4msj BuU$^ &c. Sew Fends : Fnt Boars up in 
the Sty. 

Beat out Hemp-feed^ and water Hemp ; goAer Mafi^ 
and put Swine into the Weods. 

Carry beme Brak/s^ Jaw Timber and Boards^ and rna^ 
nure your Wheas Lands before the Fhugb. Tbatcb yonf 
Stacks and Ritis^ and msAe an end of Carting. 

Work to be done in the Orcbardrnd Kitcben-Garden. 

Tou may now make Cyder and Perry of fucb Frmts as 
arc not lafting^ and gather your forwardeft Fruity but not 
your lafiinp Winter Fruit 'tiU after Michaelmas, jilfo ga- 
ther your WindfaJUs every day that is dry. 

Rcleafe inoculated Buds^ if not done before^ efpeciaUy if 
they pinch. 

Sow C Mages ^ CoBiflowers^Turneps^ Omens ^ &c. franf- 
pant jirtichoa^ and Afparagus Roots^ and Strawberriet 
out of the Woods. Plant forth your Cabbages and CotH- 
flowers that were fown in Augnit, and make thin the 
Turneps where they grow too thick. 

Now plant your Tulips^ and other bulbous fioots you for* 
mcrly took up • or you may now remove them i Tou may 
alfo tranfplant aU fibrous Roots. 

Now withdraw your choice Plants into the Confervator^^ 
andfhtlter fnch Plants as are tender^ andfiand^Oad. 

T9wardi 
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towards the end of this Month you may gather Saf-- 
fron, and earth up ytmr Winter Plants and SMet Herbs ; 
and frepare Comfoft to trench jour Earth and Borders 
mtb. 

Nom fimfh the fathering and drying of your Ikps^ 
tUanfe the Poks of the Hawn^ and toy up the Poles for 
next Spring. 

T^Af your Bees^ in time ; ftraighten the Entrance into 
the Hives ^ and dtfiroy Wafps^ 6x. Mfoyou may now rc^ 
move Bees. 

Froits in prime, and yet lafiing. 



"The BeBe^boone. rfcf William Pearmain, lMrding^Ap.^V^^ 
ple^ Pear^jIpple^Qmnee^Jpfk^Red greening^ RibbedUoody 
Pippin^ Harvey Ftakt Apple^ &c. 

Hampden'i Burgamot (firft ripe^ Summer Bon Chre^^^^^ 
ftien Norwich, BlacK. Worcefter (p^gO Green^field^ 
Orange Burgamot^ the Queen^hedge Pe0^ Lewis Pear^ 
{excellent to dry^ Frith Pear^ Arundel Pear (alfo to 
hakfj Bmnfwick Pear,' Winter Poppering^ Bing^i Pear 
(bakings) Diego, Emperor^s Pear^ Bluftcr Pear^ Mejfito 
Jean, Rowling Pear^ Balfam Pear^ Bex.y If Hery^ &c. 

Mdlacoton^ and fome oihers^ if the Tear prove bad^ PeadMj 
ward^ Alnmdiy Q^mes^ Scc; 

Little blue Grape^ Mufcadine GrapCj ttontitdae^ ^^fyi 
great blue Crape^ the Ferjuke Grape {eseceient fir Saucc^ 
occ.) Barberries^ S^c. 
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YOU toay now plant forac forts of Anetnomcs for 
early Flowers ; but if vou ftay 'UU next Month 
they will be more certain of growing. This is the 
belt time of fowing Auricula Seeds, fetting of the 
Cafes in the Sun 'tiH April. 

Plant Daffodils and Colchicum, and tranfpiant He- 
palica. Camomile, Capillaries, Matricaria, Violets, 
Piimcofes, Iris, ChalcedoD, Cyclamen, ^c. 

You may continue to fow Alaicrnus, Phillyrea, Iris, 
Pritnrofes, Crown Imperial, Martagon, Tulips, Del- 
phinium, Nigellfl, Candy Tufcs, Poppy, and fuch An< 
Duals as are not prejudiced by Frofts. 

RemoTc Seedling Digitalis, and plant the Slips of 
Lychnis; remove your Tuberofes into the Conferra- 
lory, and keep them dry. Tis befl: to take them 
out of the Pots, and to prefervc them dry in Sand, 
or wrap them up in Papers, and keep them in a Box 
near the Chimney. 

Bind up your Autumnal Flowers and Plants to 
Stakes for fear of fuddainGofts. Take off your Gilli- 
fiower Layers, Earth and all, and plant tbem in Pq^H 
or Borders {haded. ^H 

Crocus may now be raifedof Seed. ^^k 

In fair Weather when your Greens and Plants ar^^ 
dry, as Oranges, Limotis, /«(iw« and 5^a«/y2» Jafmine, 
Oleanders, Barba Jovis, Amomum Plinii, Cityfus Lu- 
natus, Chamelaia Trjcoccos, Ciftus Leden. Clulii, 
Dates, Aloes, &c. remove them into the Confcrva- 
tory, and take away fotne of the Topexhaufted Earth, 
and ftirring up the relt, fill the Cafes with whatt»g 
rich, and well prepared, lQnouri[h the Roots in Wiirt 
ter i but as yet leave the Doors aod Windows c 
the Confervatory open to give them Air, provideij 
the Winds be not too Iharpasd high, aor cbe Wa 
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^ther foggy. M J^rtles will endure abroad near a Month 
longer. 

When the Cold advances, fet fuch Plants as will 
not endure the Houfe into the Earth two or three 
Inches lower than the Surface, in a warm Place, and 
co?er them with Glaflfes, having firft cloathed them 
with dry Mofs ^ but upon all warm and benign EmiC- 
lions of the Sud, and fweet Showers, give them. Air 
by taking off their Covers. Thus you may preferve 
Marum Syriacum, Ciftus's,Oeraniom node olens, Flos 
Cardinalis, Marococs. choiceft Ranunculus's, Anemo- 
nies^ Acacia £gypt. ^r. 

timers in primes or yet tafiing* 

Amaranthus, Anagallis, Antirrhinum, Africanus 
Flos, Amomum Plinii, After Atticus, Afphodils ^ 
Belvedere, Bellis, Balauftia, Campanula's, Colcbicum, 
Autumnal Cyclamen, Clematis, Chryfanthemnm Au« 
guftifoL Convolvulus diverfi Generis, Candy Tufts, 
Crocus, Capficum Ind. Dature h Eupatorium of Ca- 
nada, Ethiopic Apples j Geranium Creticum, Genti- 
anella annual, Gilliflowers ^ Hieracion Indicum j Ja- 
cinth, Jafmine ; Linaria Cretica, Lychnis, Conft. Li- 
monium, Ind. Lily ; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium, 
Moly, Malva Arborefcens ; Nafturtium, NarcifTus of 
feveral forts ; Oranges *, Pbalangium, Ind. Phafeolus, 
Poppy, Ind. Pinki Paflion Flower -, Portugal Ranuar 
*^^d1us, Rhododendron ^ Veronica, &€. 
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OCTO BE titfumiivessmcsrm^€fwlkit we artU 
txfeSfrom the fucceedkig WmUr. 
If it from IVmdf^ m H wfuMiyioth^ kfimlkestbefd 
$ftkLtaf^ imddfofbi^JemmtkMaflMdciberFrmt^ ' 
lismngwtitber Lesfnor Prmi. 

Lofp flam ufyaur B^flejf Lmi 40 ^ mpu cm, 
Sied time yet ctmtamcs^ effetist^for Wheat. 

WeU Wdter furrow^ Md Drmn mwfmm CemLad, 
tiomiiisagoodtimetofowAcarm^ Nut$^ or oiber forts cf 
Uaft or Merries for Timber^ Coffke-^wood or Hedgu. ro» 
may fiiU gather Saffron. 

Sow Pess in 4 warm fat lAnd^ you may plant Qmek-ftts^ 
and aU forts rf Trees for Ormamentcr for ZJfe^ andalfoflalh 
fuick Hedges. 

Wean the Foals that weref§akd of your Dratigbi Mares \ 
at Spring put off fucb Sheep as you have not VFmterisig for. 
FoBow Malting^ this being agood time far that Work^ 
Spare your private Fifiures^ andeat upyasarCamFidis 
and Commons^ give over foUbng of Sbeep^ andfeparate tk 
JLambsfrom the Ewes that you defign to keep far your awn uft 
Work to be done id the Orchard and XHdses^ardm. ' 

Make Cyder and Perry of Winter Ft tat throughout this 
■Month ; now is a very good time to plant aB farU ofFnat' 
treesy or any other Trees that fbed their Lsaf. 

Trench fit f Grounds for Orcharding and Gardening to & 

for a Winter fallowing. Now is the time for Mofteatioe^ 

or laying open of the Roots of old oruntbriving trees^ orftub 

as fpend tbemftlves too much or too foon in Bloffom. 

Gather the refidue of your Winter- FrMit^alfogatber S(^on. 

Sow all forts of Fruit-Stones^ Nuts^ Kernels and Seeds^ 

either for Trtes or Stocks ; fome alfofow Peas in a rich warm 

Soil to be early in the Spring •, and you may yet fow Genoa 

Lettuce^ which wiB laji aU the Winter^ and Parfnips. Omft 

m Trees for a Wall that are not above two Tears grafting. 

Many of the September Worlq may be yet done^ if the 

Winter be not too forward. 

Now plant your bnlbous Roots ofaU forts^ and contirm 
planting and removing fever al Herbs and Flowers, witbfi' 
brous Roots^j a foYmcY ar^i, kutt [t^^^ be omitted. 
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TUi ^(m^lb fi /][« Ufi time to plant Hops^ andym may Hops. 
hag or pack thofeyou dried the lafi M(mtb. 
Now^m mayfafely remove Bees. B^cs. 

JFtaits in ptime, or yet laltiog, 

Me 49tdB§nfie WilUaHl Cojlard^ Lording, Tarflg 'Jp* Applet. 
fles^ Fearmain^ Teat apple ^ Honey-meal^ Sscc. 

The Law pear (bdikingl) Green Efttter-pear^ Thorn- pear ^ Pcars» 
Chvepear^ Roufet*pear^ Lambert pear^ Rufjet-pear^ Saf* 
frdn^pear^ hoUt-pear^ Ptivfotth-pear^or If inter VVindfor. 

BuUace, and divers of the September flumhs and Grapes^ 
Fines^ Arbutus^ &c 
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Cootinoe fowing what yoa didia September ; like wife 
Cyprus may be fown, but not during Frofts. Plane 
Ranunculus's, vernal Crocus's, &c. Mov6 Seedling 
Holly^hocs, or others. 

Plant now your choice Tulips, (fc. This is the fe- 
cureft tioie ^ and take care your Carnations do not gee 
too much Wetk All forts of Bulbous Roots may navr 
be bury'd, likewife Iris's, &c. 

You may yet fow Alaternus add Phillyrca Sceds^ 
Beat, Roll and Mow your Walks and Camomile. Fi« 
nilhyourlaft Weeding, and cleanfe your Garden of 
Trumpery. 

ftewirr lA frime or yet Ufling; 

Amaraftthus Tricolor, ire. After Atticus, Amo- 
mum, Autirthinom, Arbutus j Balauft ^ Colcbicum, 
Cydamien, Clematis j Gilly- flowers. Geranium trifte^ 
Heliotropes^ Tuberofe Jacinth^ Jafminei Limonium, 
Lychnis; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium lutenm, Myr- 
tles \ Nafturtium Perficum ^ Oranges ^ Phalangium, 
MiofeQa 4 $tock Gilly-Flowers |^ VioktS) Veronica, 



TH I S Month ^tmralfy frovcs dry^ sndtbe Earth and. 
Tries are i^bolly wmloatbed. Samhtg cf Wheat tm i 
€0»iclM/hH isyet antmabk m^VifywarMfkb LaMd, effctigl^ 
fuch M$ aft Bum-baited. 

The Comntryman nomgmtfjkf fiafakes the Fields^ ani . 
J fends his time in the Bam and Markgt. 

Fat Swine are now fit for flaughter^ kpnyamfinA} of 
Snin'Ba^d Poultry, 

Tirafl) not Wheat to Imp tit Matcb^ Uft it frovefcifty 
Lay Strom or other wafi fiuff in mtifi flacei to rut for 
Dkng \ alfo lay Dung on heaps. 

Fell Copfices^ IVood and Trees for MeAamA Vfes^ at 
Plough-boot^ Cart'boct, &c. and plant aU forts of7iniief 
or otixr Trees • break Hemp and Flax. 

Norvyou may begin to overflow your Meadows that ^t 
fed low^ a^d to defirqy jlnt^HiUs. 
W ork CO be done in the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden. 

Peas and Beans may now befettobe early in the Spring. 
T'encb or Dig Garden Ground. 

Remove and plant Fruit trees^ and furnifb your Nurfcries j 
againfi Spring. 

Lay up Cirrots^ Parfnips^ Cabbages^ CotUfiowers^ &c ' 
either for your Vfe^ or to tranf plant for Seed at Spring ) c(h 
vcr jifparagus Beds^ Articboaks^ Strawberries^ and other 
tender Plants with long Dung^ Horfe litter^ Straw or fuch 
like^ to prefirve them from Froft. Dig up Ijquorifh. 

Now is the befl Seafon to plant the fairefl Tnlips^ if the 
Weather prove not very had. 

Cover with Mattreffes^ Boxes^ Straw^ &c. your tender 
Seedlings. Plant Rofes^ Lilac^ and feveral other Plants 
and Florrers^ the Weathur being open. 

Take ufyovkr potatoes for Winter fpcnding^ trench andjit 
ychr GrouKd for Artichoaks^ &c. as yet you may fow Nuts^ 
Stones^ &c. 
Hopu -^'^^ ^^^7 ^^^.^ into the Hop -Garden^ and mixitmith 

Ea'th that it ynay rot again jl Sfrirg. 

Apiary. ^^" ^^y ^'^'^^ ^^onth clofe jhp up your BeeSy fo tfMt)0^ 

Udve breathing Tcnts^ or you may Houfe them till warm 

Weather. 
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Fru|C8 In prime, or yet lalting. 
TAtf Belle Bonne^ the William, Summer Pearmain^ Api)Iei. 
Lording Jppkj Pear ^Ple^ Cardinal^ IVinter Chefnut j 
Short St art ^ &c* andfome of the former Months. 

Meffire Jean, Lord Pear^ Long Burgamot^ Warden (to p^^^.^^ 
Bake J Burnt Cat^ Sugar Pear^ Lady Fear^ Ice Pear^ Done . 
^tar^ Deadman's Pear^Winttr Burgamot^ Belle Pear^&iC, 
Arbutus^ Ballaces^ Medlars^ Servifes. 

Sow Auricula Seeds. Cover your peeping Ranun-' 
colus's, ere. and your over Green Seedlings, efpccially 
if the Snows be long and the Winds Sharp. 

Now is the beft time to plant your faireft Tulips 
in places of Shelter. Tranfplant oWinary Jafmine, &c. 

About the middle of this Month uncover your ten- 
der Plants in yoorConfervatory, fecludingall entrance 
of Cold. It the Weather prove very Cold, fo as to 
freeze W^tcr in yqur Confer vatory, kihdie feme Char- 
coal : At othei^ times, while the Sun (hincs on the 
Houfe and no longer^ Ihew ihcm the light. You muft 
never water Aloes or Sedums during the whole Win- 
ter. If they grow too ^ry expole them a while tothe 
Air when 'tis clear, and you c^n hardly be too fparing 
of Water to moft of your houfed Plants, which fhould 
be done only wh^n tne Leaves (hrivel and lold up. If 
pale and whjtilh the f^ult is in the R.oots. 

Houfe your bell Carnations, or rather fet them in a 
Pent- houfe againft a South Wall, to keep them only 
from the extremity of the Weather. 

Prepare alfo Matrafles, Boxes, Pots, &c. for (hel- 
ter for your new Sown under Plants and Seedlings. 
Plant Rofes, Althaa frutex. Lilac, Syringas, Cityfus, 
Peonies, efr. and all fibrous Roots, fetftony Secds^ 
6'c. and cleanfe your Wafts pd other Places Qf A^* 
tunmal Leaves, drc. 

Flowers in Prime or yet lafling. 

Anembnies, Antirrhinum •, Bellis; Clernatis, Car- 
nation jjifmine; Myrtles, Musk llofe; Panfies-, M^m- 
dpw Saffron ;StockGUliflowersi Violets, Vcro^iica^rr. 

L c ^ V V -^ 
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TH E kartb n now commonly lockfd up i^ukr Us frozxn, 
Codt^ that the Husbandman bath UsftOt to (k and 
/[end what Stare be baib be fare- band fnnriJea. 

Now is tbe thm to bouje old Caitk^ afd to €Ui an firts of 
Timber^ and otber Trees for Buikting^ or other Vttnfils ^ to 
fell Coppices^ &c. 

Let H- rfes bloody fatten Swine gnfi Wlk tb^ns. Defitoji 
Jnt bias. 

Plow up your Land thatfou dcfign far Beans ; drain 
Corn- fields where Water offends^ and watn or ovetfhw 
Meadows. 

Pntyour Sheep and Swine to the P^as-rick^ andfatibtm 
for a Market. Cut Hedges and Trees. 
Work to be done id tbe Orchard and Kitchen* Garden. 
Tou may now fet or tranfplant fucb Fruit or other Trees 
oi are not very tender^ nor fidojeO to the Injuries of Frifi in 
open Weather. 

Jlfo you may plant Fines^ or other ^ps or Cions^ and 
Stocks for Crafting ^ andaljo prune Vhies^ if the IVeatbes; 
be open. 

Cover the Beds of jlfparagus^ Artichoah^ and Straw* 
berries with Horfe- litter^ &c. // not covered before. 

Sow Btafts a/id P€a6^ if the Weather be moderate. 
Trench your Ground^ a^d drefs it againjl Spring. 

Set Traps for f^trmin^ and pick np Snails oia of the hoks 
of WaVs, &c. ^ 

Sow or fit Bay-berries^ Laurel berries^ &c dropping 
ripe. This Month you may dig up Lifioriee. 
Hop gar- ^^£ ^ xveedy Hop garden^ and carry Dung into it^ which 
den- mix with Earth, 

Apiiry. Fctd weak, Stocks. 

Fruits in prime, or yet laftiog. 
Applcf. Rufting Pippin^ Leather- coat,^ Winter red Chefsnut jip^ 

pie,, Great belly, the Go^no farther^' or Cats-head^ with 
foire of the p^'ecedem Month. 

Pearl. ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^i Sfjndle Pear^ Doyoniere^ '^/w, Ga^ 

fcc^r^ne-btrgamot. Scarlet Pear^ Stopple Pear^White^ Red] 
and Jiench Wardens {to bakf orroajl)^ &c. Deadman 

Fear^ txcelltnt^ &C ' ' 

VECEM^ 
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DECEM'BEK, 
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COntinae to dcftroy Veiimiti, and prefer vc from 
too much Ram and Froft your belt AnecnoDies, 
Ranunculus's, Carnacions, iyc. 

You may fow for early Beans, Peas, iyc. 

Be careful to keep the Doors and Windows of 
your Confervatory well matted and guarded froai 
the piercing Air ; for if your Orange Trees and o- 
tber tender Plants take cold, it wiii be diiSculc to 
recover them ; therefore temper the Cold with a 
few Charcoal, but never accuhom your Plants to 
it but in the e^treamell; Colds, for if the place b^ 
very clofc, they will even then hardly require it. 

Set Bay-berrieS| ire. prepare Litter to lay over 
your choice Plants that are to continue abroad^ and 
to cover yoor Pipes with in cafe of Frbfts. 

Flowers in frme^ or jet Ufiwg. 

Anemonies, Antirrhinum j Winter Cyclamen ) 
black Hellebore ; Iris Clufii ^ Lauruftinus ^ Prim«r 
rofcs J Snow-drops, Stock-Gilliflowers ^ Y^cca, ^f, 
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